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REV. THOMAS ALLEN. 


Ir is recorded in the “ History of Pittsfield,” * Massachusetts (p. 163), 
that, “On the 9th of December, 1763, the town decided to invite Mr. 
Thomas Allen,t of Northampton, to preach as a probationer; and his min- 
istry in that capacity was signalized by the formation of the church,—a 
duty which it seems had, up to.this time, been singularly neglected.” A 
few weeks later (February 7, 1764) “a number of members belonging to 
different churches,” among whom were Rev. Samuek Hopkins, of Great 
Barrington, Rev. Stephen West, of Stockbridge, and Rev. Ebenezer Martin, 
of Becket, (then “No. 4,”) met at the house of Deacon Crofoot, where a 
Confession of Faith and a Covenant were drawn up. These were signed 
by eight male members, “ who then and there united so as to form a church 
of Christ in this place.” { The concurrence of three bodies was necessary 
in the choice and “settlement” of a minister, — the church, whose duty it 
was to select; the town, which must ratify such selection, and fix the 


* The History of Pittsfield (Berkshire County), Massachusetts, from the Year 1734 
to the Year 1800. Compiled and written under the general Direction of a Committee, by 
J.E. A. Smith. By Authority of the Town. Boston: Lee and Shepard: 8vo. pp. 518. 

t The Editors of the Quarterly are indebted to the politeness of Hon. Thomas Allen 
and J. E. A. Smith, Esq., of Pittsfield, for the fine portrait of Rev. Thomas Allen, in 
this number. | 

¢ After the reunion of the parish (1817) which was divided in 1809, this name was 
changed to that which it now retains, — “ The First Congregational Church,” — “ partly 
because circumstances rendered it expedient for the organization to reassert its adherence, 
to the Congregational form of church government.” — History of Pittsfield, p. 163, 
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salary; and the propfietors of the sixty lots* “who were to provide the 
means necessary to enable him to settle himself among them.” With a 
speedy unanimity, not so unusual then as now, the united wish of the three 
parties was presented to Mr. Allen, who, after a, fortnight’s deliberation, 
returned an answer of which the following is the closing paragraph : — 


“T take this opportunity to testify my grateful sense of your respect, in that un- 
expected good agreement and harmony that subsisted among you in the choice of 
one less than the least of all saints to preach among you the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Nothing doubting but that at your next meeting you will freely grant 
forty or fifty cords of wood annually, or as much as you shall think sufficient, and 
some small addition to my settlement, either by grant in work, or whatever, out 
of generosity, by subscription or whatever way you please, I now stand ready to 
be introduced to the work whereunto I am called, as soon as a convenient oppor- 
tunity shall present itself. 

“ These from your affectionate friend, 
“ Tomas ALLEN. 

“‘ PrTTSFIELD, March 20, 1764.” 


The warming item of “forty cords of wood” was added to his salary, 
and the ordination took place on the 18th of the following April.t 

Thus began the public life of one who, for nearly half a century, wielded 
a powerful influence in religious, civil, and political affairs in the western 


part of Massachusetts. He was a positive man in a time of positive opinions, 
a man of deep convictions and earnest actions in years when convictions 
and actions divided the people into strongly and bitterly opposed parties. 
His ministerial life, into which this ordination now introduced him, covered 
the years immediately preceding the Revolutionary War, the war itself, and 
those exciting years following upon its close, when the establishment of the 
new government, and the opening administrations of Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson, widely separated the people on questions involving the vital 
interests of the nation. Mr. Allen fully believed that a Christian pastor 


_ * OF these proprietors Mr. Allen wrote in 1810 (Historical Sketch, p. 12): “ Perhaps 
the whole of sixty roll, original settlers, did not contain a single vicious person,” but the 
records show that among the transient laborers, or “tramps,” as they were called, crime 
was prevalent. Many of the early settlers held slaves, and as late as the Revolutionary 
War the Hartford Courant contained advertisements of runaway slaves, inserted by their 
Pittsfield masters. Slavery in Berkshire County is said to have had a household char- 
acter, and a case of cruelty, not long after the close of the Revolution, led to a judicial 
recognition of its abolition by the Bill of Rights. 

ft Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Great Barrington, offered the first prayer, and Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge, of Hatfield, the second; Rev. Jonathan Ashley, of Deerfield, 
gave the charge, and Rev. Adonijah Bidwell, of “No. 1” (now Tyringham), the right 
hand of fellowship; the sermon was preached by Rev. John Hooker, of Northampton, 
with whom Mr. Allen pursued his theological studies, and Rev. Thomas Strong, of New 
Marlborough, offered the concluding prayer. 
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should be, also, a Christian citizen, and his ideas of civil liberty were so 
interwoven with his religious convictions, that whatever affected one affect- 
ed the other, and thus he conscientiously believed that in public exigencies 
he fulfilled the duties of ‘his sacred office as truly with the sword and mus- 
ket as with the pen and tongue, and if he mingled religion and polities 
without detriment to either, as he really believed, he accomplished a work 
in which ministers of a later generation have not always succeeded. 

In many important respects he was a representative man of the genera- 
tion in which he lived, and as a prominent clergyman in the days of the 
nation’s birth and infancy he deserves remembrance in the pages of the 
“ Quarterly.” 


Tuomas ALLEN, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Parsons Allen, wa 
born at Northampton, Mass., January 17, 1743.* He graduated with 
high honor at Haryard College in 1762, the expenses of the collegiate 
course being amply met by a bequest made for that purpose by a grand- 
uncle, whose name he bore. Little is on record of his life between the 
time of his graduation and his ordination at Pittsfield, save that he studied 
theology with his pastor, Rev. John Hooker, of Northampton. 


** Samuel Allen, a native of England, probably Essex, who died at Windsor, Conn., 
in 1648, was his earliest ancestor in this country. He had a son Samuel, who was one 
of the original settlers of Northampton in 1657, and he a son Samuel, deacon in the 
church at Northampton in the pastorate of Jonathan Edwards, who died in 1739. A son 
Joseph (died December 30, 1779), one of Mr. Edwards’s firm friends in the unhappy 
difficulties that attended the later years of his ministry, was the father of the subject of 
this sketch. Ethan Allen, of Ticonderoga fame, (for we incline to cling to the graphic 
historic anecdote, in spite of those whose special mission it seems to be to throw doubt 
upon popular traditions, and what the world had decided to regard as facts,) is of the 
same family, his direct ancestor, Nehemiah, being a brother of the original Samuel, of 
Northampton. Ethan was little less than a heathen in his religious ideas, and affected 
to believe in the transmigration of spirits. He wrote some political and religious pam 
phlets, and of one of the latter his biographer, Rev. William Allen, p. p., in his Biographi- 
cal Dictionary rather severely remarks : “ This last work was intended to ridicule the doc- 
trine of Moses and the Prophets. It would be unjust to bring against it the charge of 
having effected great mischief in the world, for few have had the patience to read it.” 
The patriotism of this Allen family was remarkable even in those remarkable times. 
Thomas (the minister of Pittsfield) and four of his brothers served in the Revolutionary 
War; viz. Moses, a classmate of President Madison in Princeton College, and a clergyman 
at Midway, Georgia, and chaplain to a brigade, was drowned (February 8, 1779), near 
Savannah, while attempting to escape from a prison-ship ; Solomon, a pioneer preacher 
in Northern New York, a major in the army, and intrusted with the conveyance, of 
Major André, after his capture, to West Point ; Jonathan, also a major; Thomas, a 
chaplain. 

¢t Born in Kensington, Conn., now a parish in the town of Berlin, in 1729, and a 
great-grandson of the celebrated Thomas Hooker, of Hartford; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1751; ordained at Northampton December 5, 1753" His sermon at the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Allen, at Pittsfield, was published, also, a sermon on the death of Rev. 
John Hunt, in 1775. 
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At the time of Mr. Allen’s settlement in Pittsfield there were in the 
town but six houses not built of logs. The “ meeting-house” in which he 
preached, the first erected in the town, was raised in the summer of 1761, 
but on account of difficulties, not necessary to mention here, it was not really 
finished until 1770. It was of the style usual in those times, with both 
square and long pews, and galleries, and the worshippers were seated ac- 
cording to their age, rank, estate-list, and aid furnished in building the 
house. The custom of “dignifying” or “seating” the pews was prevalent 
at that time throughout New England. A good authority remarks, and the 
older readers of this article can attest to the correctness of the description : 
“ When the meeting-house was finished, a committee was appointed to dig- 
nify the seats, and establish the rules for seating the people. Usually the 
square pew nearest the pulpit was the first in dignity (generally occupied 
by the deacons) ; and next to this came the second pew, and the first long 
seat in front of the pulpit. After this, the dignity gradually diminished as 
the pews receded from the pulpit. If the house was furnished, as in some 
instances, with square pews on each side of the outer door, fronting the 
pulpit, these were equal to the second or third rank in dignity. The front 
seat in the gallery, and the two highest pews in the side galleries, were also 
seats of considerable dignity.” ** The meeting-house stood broadside to the 
street, immediately in front of the present location of the First Congregational 
Church; it was “a plain, angular building, forty-five feet long, thirty-five 
wide, and twenty-feet post; two stories high, with roof peaked after the 
ordinary modern style.” t On three sides of the building was a widely 
cleared space not then free from stumps and stones, while in front, directly 
before the south door, stood that tall and noble elm for generations the 
pride of the town. 

In this house Mr. Allen preached the sermons and imparted the in- 
struction the influence of which remains to this day, and from him the 
young men, to whom seats were assigned in one of the galleries, learned 
the lessons of patriotism which bore their rich fruitage in the War of Inde- 
pendence. These young men were not forgotten by Mr. Allen in his pub- 
lic services, and it is related that on a New-Year’s Sunday, after reading 
the customary parish statistics of the preceding year, he remarked upon the 
small number of marriages, and glancing his sharp eye along the gallery, 
quietly and with dry humor exclaimed: “ This will never do! Young men, 
young men, you are expected to do your duty.” 

The historian of Pittsfield is doubtless correct in his opinion that the 
earlier of Mr. Allen’s sermons “ were among the chief instruments in giving 
the town that proud position which it holds in Revolutionary story.” { It is 


* Caulkins’s History of Norwich, Conn. t Ibid., p. 158. 
+ History of Pittsfield, p. 156. 
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true that “to the pulpit—the Puritan pulpit — we owe the moral force which 
won our independence,” * and this truth is recognized by all candid writers. 
Gordon, the contemporary historian of the Revolution, remarks that “the 
ministers of New England, being mostly Congregationalists, are, from that 
circumstance, in a professional way, more attached and habituated to the 
principles of liberty than if they had spiritual superiors to lord it over them, 
and were in hopes of possessing, in their turn, through the gift of govern- 
ment, the seat of power. They oppose arbitrary rule in civil concerns, from 
the love of freedom as well as from a desire of guarding against its intro- 
duction into religious matters. The patriots for years back have availed 
themselves greatly of their assistance. . . . . By their labors in the pulpit, 
and by furnishing the prints with occasional essays, the ministers have for- 
warded and strengthened, and that not a little, the opposition to the exer- 
cise of that parliamentary claim of right to bind the Colonies in all cases 
whatever.” f So marked were the efforts of the clergy in behalf of civil 
and religious freedom, so powerfully influential were they in moulding pub- 
lic sentiment, and in exciting and sustaining enthusiasm based on sound 
principle, that in 1774 the First Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
acknowledged the public obligation to the ministers as friends of liberty, and 
invoked their further aid especially in “advising the people of their several 
congregations, as they wish their prosperity, to abide by, and strictly adhere 
to, the resolutions of the Continental Congress.” (Philadelphia, October, 
1774.) 

Such has always been, notably, the position of the New England clergy 
on all questions pertaining to civil and religious freedom. 

Mr. Allen’s ardent patriotism went with him into the pulpit, and glowed 
in his sermons, because “ he believed that the cause of pure and unfettered 
religious worship was bound up, as it really was, in that of the Colonies, and 
that that cause was therefore holy.” He held this view in common with 
his brethren in the ministry, but his fervid temperament, his powerful con- 
victions of duty, his intense hatred of every form of oppression, placed him 
in the foremost rank of the noble patriot clergy of those pregnant times. 
But his political enthusiasm was not inconsistent with his religious profes- 
sion, nor did it interfere with, or counteract, his ministerial duties as he 
conscientiously understood them. If he felt it his right to inculcate from 
the pulpit earnest and well-considered views on civil liberty, which he 
held to be inseparable from religious liberty, he did not, in so doing, neglect 
the purely sacred duties of his office ; he did not neglect the direct practical 
preaching of that old-fashioned orthodoxy which lay at the foundations of 
New England history, and which vitalized every effort for the establish- 


* The Pulpit of the Revolution, p. xxxviii. 
+ Gordon’s History of the American Revolution, Vol. I. p. 278. 
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ment and maintenance of free institutions. While there were those, op- 
posed in political sentiments to Mr. Allen, who thought that the minister of 
the town gave “carnal” too much the preference over “ spiritual” weapons, 
there does not appear on record, nor does there reach us by tradition, a 
single word or deed inconsistent with the legitimate duties of a Christian 
minister, or with deep personal piety. He undoubtedly “ preached politics,” 
and may the time be far distant when a New England minister shall fail to 
utter himself boldly on all questions that affect the rights of man. If the 
early clergy of New England had not done that at which, sometimes, a holy 
horror is expressed by those who are too religiously lazy to think for them- 
selves, and who dread to have others think, lest there be a shaking among 
the civil and ecclesiastical fossil formations of a dead past ; if they had not 
preached politics, and acted in politics ; if they had not been men as well as 
ministers, citizens as well as Christians, the Revolution would either never 
have been reached, or else would have been indefinitely postponed or ad- 
journed sine die. No honest friend to the free institutions of his country 
finds fault with his minister for defending these institutions in all proper 
times and places, and we reckon it to the glory of Mr. Allen, and his breth- 
ren, that they led instead of followed in the onward march of liberty in 
America.* 

It is not strange that popular tradition gives more prominence to Mr. 
Allen’s political opinions and actions than to his strictly professional labors. 
The latter were regarded as matters of course, the former appealed more 
to the living issues of the day, and took hold of questions involving “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” which to the men of those days were 
anything but “glittering generalities.” In the light of to-day we can see 
that neither Mr. Allen’s deep religious convictions, the purity of his patri- 
otism, nor his advanced ideas of political rights can be disputed, and if his 
earnest, direct ways of manifesting these qualities sometimes ran athwart 
the prejudices or passions of others, it should not be a matter of surprise 
nor, so far as appears, a cause for censure. But it is evident that he faith- 
fully performed the duties of a Christian pastor, and that his labors were 
abundantly rewarded. In a candid estimate of his ministerial labors by his 
son, the late Rev. William Allen, pb. p.,f it is recorded, that : — 


* Says Gordon (Vol. I. p. 274): “ They (the clergy) cannot approve of often bringing 
politics into the pulpit, yet they apprehend it to be right upon special occasion. Who 
but must admit that it is certainly the duty of the clergy to accommodate their discourses 
to the times, to preach against such sins as are most prevalent, and to recommend such 
virtues as are most wanted. If public spirit is much wanted, should they not inculcate 
this great virtue? If the rights and duties of magistrates and subjects are disputed, 
should they not explain them, show their nature, ends, limitations, and restrictions?” 
etc., etc. 

t Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, p. 21. 
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“During a ministry of forty-six years he was unwearied in dispensing the 
glorious gospel. Besides his stated labors on the Sabbath, he frequently delivered 
lectures, and in the course of his life preached six or seven hundred funeral ser- 
mons. In the early part of his ministry he also occasionally preached in the 
neighboring towns, not then supplied with settled miffisters. The same benev- 
olence, which awakened his zeal in guiding men in the way to Heaven, made’ 
him desirous of rendering them happy also in this world. His charities to the’ 
poor excited their gratitude, and rendered his religious instruction the more ef-i 
fectual. His house was the seat of hospitality. Towards other denominations of: 
Christians, though strict in his own principles, he was yet exemplarily candid, ; 
neither believing that true piety was confined to his own sect, nor that gentleness, 
and forbearance were useless in the attempt to reclaim men from error.” 


His manner of preaching is described in the following language : — 


‘“‘ The atonement of the Divine Redeemer, the evangelical doctrines of grace, 
and their application to the practical duties of life in the various relations of 
society, were the favorite subjects of his public sermons and private conversations. 
He explained them without the formality of logic, but with a happy perspicuity 
of style, and recommended and enforced them with apostolic zeal. As he wrote 
out most of his sermons in Weston’s short-hand, he usually, in his preaching, read 
them from his notes; but he threw into them, with but little action, great fervor! 
of spirit.. Sometimes, in his extemporary addresses at the communion-table, his 
trembling voice and kindling eye and animated countenance were quite irresist-. 
ible.” * 


The few printed discourses of Mr. Allen justify the opinions above ex-: 
pressed. William C. Bryant, the editor and poet, thought one of them suf- 
ficiently beautiful to be inserted in his paper f as a praiseworthy specimen 
of the best style of preaching in the last generation. This was the sermon 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Allen’s daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth White. f 
Mr. Bryant says that “it was much admired for its pathos, and the young: 

-men of the neighboring county committed passages of it to memory.” 

At the time of Mr. Allen’s settlement in Pittsfield the storm of the 
Revolution was gathering, and men were anxiously weighing the great 
questions at issue that they might determine correctly what course of action; 
to pursue. Western Massachusetts intensely sympathized in the bitter 
contests and divisions that were constantly arising, and gradually party 
lines were distinctly drawn. In Pittsfield and immediate vicinity there 
was a class of wealthy and influential citizens whose inclinations were to- 
ward the crown, and to whom resistance to royalty was a thing to be 
thought of only to be repudiated. They were the conservative element,’ 


* Sprague’s Annals, Vol. I. p. 607. 

+ New York Evening Post, April 5, 1856. 

t Delivered April 22, 1798. Mrs. White died in London, England, February 2, 1798, 
at the age of twenty-three. H 
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which in all generations serves as a “ brake” upon the wheels of progress, — 
social, political, or religious. The world might, and probably would, run to 
ruin without it, and yet it is too often an awkward hindrance to improvement. 
This conservatism of royalty — of the loaves and fishes of colonial office, of 
the small. dignities of the Province House in far-off Boston, the head and 
front of rebellious ideas — was strong in Pittsfield. There was much true 
patriotism, much honest loyalty to authority, and there was much also of self- 
ishness. Our ancestors were “all honorable men” (as a general truth), but 
they possessed, perhaps, as much of human nature as their descendants, and 
it was no small matter to dissipate the halo of glory which in their minds 
should and did encircle the brow of a king. “There was a considerable 
party whom no provocation on the part of the British government could 
repel from their allegiance ; and nowhere did the patriotic spirit encounter, 
in this class, a more bitter, powerful, and subtile enemy than in Pittsfield. 
The influence of age, wealth, and official position was nearly united here 
against all the measures, except, perhaps, very humble remonstrance, 
with which the usurpations of the mother country were met.”* 

‘' To establish the people in the fundamental principles of constitutional 
liberty, and to lead them on to the point of positive action in the defence of 
their rights against the encroachments of a powerful king, against the 
wealth and the influence of the conservators of royalty, was a mighty task, 
but it was valiantly accomplished, and the results showed that there were 
no purer patriots than the sturdy yeomanry of Berkshire. 

Among the first to declare his principles, and to take an active and lead- 
ing part in the questions then agitating the public mind, was Mr. Allen. 
He proved true to his nonconformist ancestry, and neither king nor state 
church had for him any terrors save as they infringed upon civil and re- 
ligious freedom. The historian says, that an innate hatred of oppression 
and injustice, a zealous devotion to any cause to which his sense of right 
attached him, a personal character which carried weight with the people, 
and a happy faculty for enforcing opinions both with the tongue and the 
pen, completed the qualities which eminently fitted him to be a leader in 
times of revolution. His ardent patriotism, which was inseparable from 
his religion, made him a good hater of the foes of his country, and he made 
the Revolutionary War a personal matter with the king; that is, his keen 
eye saw, through all enactments and all schemes, the king as the prime in- 
stigator of those acts which the Colonies at last successfully resisted. This 
feeling toward King George appears in his Diary, in an entry made while 
on a visit to London a few years after the close of the war. It seems that 
he saw the king as he passed from St. James’s Palace to the Parliament 
House in a coach drawn by six cream-colored horses. Referring to this, 
his Diary says: — 

* History of Pittsfield, p. 172. 
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“This is he who desolated my country, who ravaged the American coasts, 
annihilated our trade, burned our towns, plundered our cities, sent forth his 
Indian allies to scalp our wives and children, starved our youth in his prison- 
ships, and caused the expenditure of a hundred millions of money, and a hun- 
dred thousand of precious lives. Instead of his being the father of his people, he 
has been their destroyer.. May God forgive him so great guilt! And yet he is. 
the idol of the people, who think they cannot live without him.” 


It is impossible in the space allotted to this article to enter into the de- 
tails of Mr. Allen’s patriotic labors, for he was prominent in so many ways — 
in private and in public, in the pulpit, in citizens’ meetings, and in the 
army — that a full record of his life in these respects would require a history 
of the part borne in the Revolution by Berkshire, and more especially by his 
own town of Pittsfield. The records of “town-meetings” show that he 
was foremost among the patriots, and directed rather than followed public 
sentiment., His name appears on the important committees, and he was 
relied upon to draft weighty documents. But that he met with opposition 
in his patriotic labors from the “conservative,” or, as it then was, the 
“Tory” element, is apparent from a paper “chance-preserved in the 
archives.” In this it appears that a few of the loyalists 
“exhibited charges against the Rev. Thomas Allen, thereby endeavoring to in- 
jure his reputation, in respect to what he said and did in a late town-meeting, in 
defence of the rights and liberties of the people; wherein they charge the said 
Thomas with rebellion, treason, and sedition, and cast many other infamous asper- 


sions, tending to endanger not only the reputation, but the life of the said 
_ Thomas.” 


The town indignantly repudiated these charges in the following strongly 
worded vote : — 


“Voted, That all the foregoing charges are groundless, false, and scandalous; and 
that the said Thomas is justifiable in all things wherein he hath been charged 
with the crimes aforesaid ; and that he hath merited the thanks of this town in 
everything wherein he hath undertaken to defend the rights and privileges of the 
people in this Province, and particularly in his observations and animadversions 
on the Worcester covenant.” 


. 


The town still further sustained Mr. Allen’s unceasing labors for the 
liberties of his town and country. Through its clerk, Israel Dickinson it 
addressed a note to Rev. Mr. Collins, the loyalist minister of Lanesborough, 
stating that having heard that he had “censured and disapproved their 
reverend pastor, Mr. Allen, in regard to his conduct in some public mat- 
ters of late,” they requested him “to desist from that sort of comment in 
the future.” Mr. Collins was as zealous a loyalist as Mr. Allen was a 
patriot,.and replied to the town’s request with spirit, announcing his deter- 
mination to express his opinions, and stating “that it would be well for 
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gospel ministers, in their public discourses, to avoid entering very far into a 
consideration of state policy.” There are those in these latter days who agree 
with Mr. Collins’s views, and who then would have been loyalists. 

Such action on the part of the town is ample evidence of the esteem in 
which Mr. Allen was held by his fellow-citizens, and shows, incidentally, 
that he must have exerted a wide influence. Through these years of 
trouble he maintained an extensive official correspondence with numerous 
town committees and prominent patriots, and made addresses in public 
gatherings in different places. 

Mr. Allen was a man of deeds as well as words, he acted what he taught, 
and therefore it is not surprising to find: him serving twice as chaplain in 
the army, once at White Plains (1776) with General Lincoln, and again 
at Ticonderoga in June and July, 1777, and also serving as a volunteer 
with musket in hand. He collected money and clothing for the poorly clad 
and poorly paid soldiers, and, as the historian of Pittsfield well says, “ ap- 
pears to have managed what answered for a Christian and Sanitary Com- 
mission.” 

His Diary,* Kept while at Ticonderoga, throws much light upon the cam- 
paign of that memorable summer. A few hours before Ticonderoga was 
evacuated by the Continental troops, and when, with the enemy in full 
sight, a battle or siege was imminent, Mr. Allen addressed the soldiers, 
and a portion of his patriotic, devout words is well worth quoting as 
showing the spirit of the man and the times. 


“ Vatrant So.piers, — Yonder are the enemies of your country, who have 
come to lay waste and destroy, and spread havoc and devastation through this * 
pleasant land. They are mercenaries, hired to do the work of death, and have 
no motives to animate them in their undertaking. You have every consideration 
to induce you to play the men, and act the part of valiant soldiers. Your coun- 

. try looks up to you for its defence ; you are contending for your wives, whether 
you or they shall enjoy them; you are contending for your children, whether 
they shall be yours or theirs; for your houses and lands, for your flocks and herds, 
for your freedom, for future generations, for everything that is great and noble, 
and on account of which only life is of any worth. You must, you will, abide 
the day of trial. You cannot give back whilst animated by these considera- 
tions. 

“ Suffer me, therefore, on this occasion, to recommend to you, without delay to 
break off your sins by righteousness, and your iniquities by turning to the Lord. 
Turn ye, turn ye, ungodly sinners; for why will ye die? Repent, lest the Lord 
come and smite with a curse. Our camp is filled with blasphemy, and resounds 
with the language of the infernal regions. O that officers and soldiers might fear 
to take the holy and tremendous name of God in vain! O that you would now 
return to the Lord, lest destruction come upon you, lest vengeance overtake you! 


* Published in the Hartford Courant, September 1, 1777. 
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O that you were wise, that you understood thus, that you would consider your 
latter end! 


“Valiant soldiers, should our enemies attack us, I exhort and conjure you to 
play the men. Let no dangers appear too great, let no suffering appear too 
severe, for you to encounter for your bleeding country. Of God’s grace assisting 
me, I am determined to fight and die by your side, rather than flee before our 
enemies, or resign myself up to them. Prefer death to captivity ; ever remember 
your unhappy brethren made prisoners at Fort Washington, whose blood now 
cries to Heaven for vengeance, and shakes the pillars of the world, saying, ‘ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell 
upon thegearth?’ Rather than quit this ground with infamy and disgrace, I 
should prefer leaving this body of mine a corpse on this spot. 

“TI must finally recommend to you, and urge it upon you again and again, in 
time of action to keep silence ; let all be hush and calm, serene and tranquil, that 
the word of command may be distinctly heard and resolutely obeyed. And may 
the God of Heaven take us all under his protection, and cover our heads in the 
day of battle, and grant unto us his salvation !” * 


Contrary to the expectation of all save the commanding officers, the fort 
was quickly abandoned, as it was found to be within artillery range of the 
high mountain near by. Mr. Allen adds a note in these words to an ab- 
stract of his address contained in his Diary. He says :— : 


“In about five hours afterwards the garrison was evacuated, and our vast 
army fleeing before their enemies with the utmost precipitation and irregularity, 
leaving behind, for the use of the enemy, an immense quantity of baggage, ar- 
tillery, ammunition, provisions, and every warlike necessary. How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! ” 


The approach of General Burgoyne with a powerful army sent terror 
through Southern Vermont and Western Massachusetts. General Stark 
had been sent to check his advance, and when the Indian scouts pushed 
directly for Bennington, he sent messengers in all directions to rouse the 
people. When the alarm reached Pittsfield the citizens assembled at the 
meeting-house, — always in olden times the rallying-place for liberty, — and 
there Mr. Allen, with Ticonderoga experiences fresh in mind, made a stir- 
ring, eloquent address, which was vividly remembered for many years af- 
terward. Volunteers rapidly enrolled themselves, and started hastily for 
the scene of action, Mr. Allen among the rest, riding in “the old sulky, 
the wonted companion of his pastoral visits, going to war in his chariot 
like the heroes of classic and scriptural story.” | As the citizens had been 
frequently deceived by false alarms, they were impatient of any delay in 
meeting the enemy, and Mr. Allen himself was restive under the necessary 
precautions for safety and successful movements. An anecdote related of 
him will illustrate this point. “At one o’clock in the morning of August 


* History of Pittsfield, pp. 284, 285.; t Ibid., p. 295. 
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16th the camp was aroused by the arrival of the Berkshire volunteers, 
those from Pittsfield being commanded by their pastor, Reverend Thomas 
Allen. (The ‘sulky,’ doubtless, was left far behind!) This worthy, patriotic 
and exemplary descendant of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides proceeded at 
once to the General's quarters, a log-house, and addressed him, in substance, 
as follows: ‘The people of Berkshire have often turned out to fight the 
enemy, but have not been permitted to do so. We have resolved that if 
you do not let us fight now, never to come again.” ‘ Would you go now, 
observed the General, ‘in this dark and rainy night? No; go to your 
people ; tell them to rest if they can; and if God sends us sunskine to-mor- 
row, and I do not give you fighting enough, I will never call updn you to 
come again.’” * 

Sunshine at last came, and with it the fighting. It is related that the Berk- 
shire men would not “break camp” until their pastor, their leader in war 
and peace, in temporal and spiritual things, had prayed to God to “teach their 
hands to war and their fingers to fight,” and it may easily be imagined that 
he prayed with all the fervid earnestness for which he was so remarkable.’ 
‘Phe prayer inspirited the men, and there were many of its devout hearers 
who attributed to its efficiency the glorious success of the battle. Says the 
excellent history of which such free use is made in this article : — 


“ As the regiment to which he wa attached approached the Tory outworks in 
its countermarching, Mr. Allen, who knew that some of his old neighbors must be 
there, was moved by a sense of duty which he could not resist, although conscious 
of the extreme danger, to go still nearer, and, standing in full view upon a fallen 
tree, to conjure them to come out from the enemies of their country, and save 
the effusion of blood, while he warned them of the consequences of persisting in 
their hostility. 

“ The answer was what might have been expected. ‘There's Parson Allen: 
let ’s pop him!’ exclaimed some one who perhaps still smarted from the lash of 
the minister’s plain preaching; and, although a few were of a more merciful 
mood, a shower of bullets whistled around him, riddling the tree on which he 
stood, but sparing his person, — a piece of good luck which he owed more to the 
nervous markmanship of the musketeers than to their merciful compunctions. 
The undaunted parson, having satisfied his conscience, and no doubt feeling that 
the blood of the traitors would now be upon their own heads, turned coolly to his 
brother, Lieutenant Joseph Allen, who had followed him under cover of the tree, 
and said, ‘ Now give me a musket ; you load, and I'll fire!’ And fire he did, — 
the first gun in that glorious fray,—it must be confessed, a little in advance 
of orders.” 


The same account is given, with slight variation, by a son of Mr. Allen. 
Once when asked whether he actually killed any man at Bennington, he 


* Memoir of General John Stark, p. 58. Sparks’s Biographies, Vol. I. p. 97. 
t An Account of the Separation in the Church and Town of Pittsfield, p. 69. 
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replied that he did not know; but observing a flash often repeated from a 
certain bush, and that it was generally followed by the fall of one of Stark’s 
men, he fired that way and put the flash out! The inference is that the 
flash and the man were “ put out” at the same time ! 

Mr. Allen wrote an account of the battle,* and near the close piously 
observes : — 

“ This action, which redounds so much to the glory of the great Lord of the 
heavens and God of armies, affords the Americans a lasting monument of the di- 
vine power and goodness, and a most powerful argument of love to and trust in 
God. May all be concerned to give God the glory, whilst we commend the good 
conduct of the officers and soldiers in general on so important an occasion.” 


During the years 1776-1780 Mr. Allen was ceaseless in his efforts for a 
Bill of Rights.and a Constitution for the State, and so zealous was he that 
he visited every town in the county and urged his views in speeches, ser- 
mons, resolutions, conversations, letters, and in every way in which he 
could reach the minds of the people. His success was remarkable, and town 
and county conventions followed his directions as if he had real authority 
over them. He is said to have been logical, vehement, and “ not unskilled 
in the subtler arts of oratory,” and “a single address by him was sometimes 
sufficient to revolutionize the entire sentiment of a town against the wishes 
of its own most prominent citizens.” 

His patriotism faltered not through the long years of the Revolution, 
and when peace at last came in 1783 there was a great celebration in 
Pittsfield, and he preached a Thanksgiving discourse “ glowing with fer- 
vent gratitude to the God of nations, and not failing to inculcate the great 
principles by which he believed the republic ought to be governed.” 
There was a great feast, with huge tubs of punch, an abundance of wine 
and cider, and all the people rejoiced in “liberty under law.” 

After the close of the war, and through all the anxious and troubled 
years when constitutional order was emerging from the political chaos, 
when party spirit ran high, and severe words were uttered by men of 
opposing opinions, Mr. Allen kept up his interest in state and national 
affairs as a religious duty, for he thought he found the doctrines of the 
Puritans so intimately interwoven with the articles of his political creed 
that he could not separate them; and thus, the desire for the purest pos- 
sible form of government became with him a dominant passion. As the 
result of his reading and observation, he at last adopted the views of the 
Jeffersonian school as more nearly meeting his own than those of the other 
party, and he became one of the very few democratic clergymen of the 
times. He was thoroughly sincere in the belief that in Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinions he found the legitimate democratic development of republican 


* Connecticut Courant, August 25, 1777. 
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principles.* After a detailed account of his active exertions in public 
matters, the historian says: “Such were the characteristics and views 
which made the Pittsfield minister the founder and leader of that party in 
Berkshire which, to the end, successfully resisted the restoration in that 
county of civil government under the strange device which the Continental 
Congress had evolved from the Provincial charter.” It would be difficult 
to over-estimate Mr. Allen’s influence in political affairs; he was a power 
felt and acknowledged by all, even by his strongest opponents. 

In the memorable Shays Rebellion, which extended into Berkshire 
County, Mr. Allen supported the authority of the State with all his vigorous 
powers, and so active was he that he became a special object of hatred to 
the rebels, and was compelled to keep firearms in his bedroom for his 
personal safety. His sermons at this time were very severe upon the sin 
of rebellion, and they made him many lifelong enemies. 

As might be expected, his deep and active interest in “ politics” caused 
dissension in the town, and the old “Tory” interest, in all its modifications 
and phases, was arrayed against him; but he minded it not, and, fully con- 
vinced of his integrity of purpose, and recognizing his love of country, of 
free institutions, as component parts of his religion, he never ceased to 
avow his principles both in and out of the pulpit. In process of time a 
division of the parish or town, in religious worship, became inevitable, and 
among the causes brought up at a town-meeting in 1788 was “the Rev. 
Mr. Allen’s having in times past, in his official character, repeatedly in- 
terested himself in the political affairs of the country, and publicly inter- 
posed therein in an undue and improper manner.” ‘Thus it seems that he 
was one of the great army of ministerial martyrs who have suffered in the 
same condemnation. Some pecuniary matters also added to the troubles 
which it is needless to describe here, any further than to say that in Mr. 
Allen’s zeal for his country he loaned the government $2,500, to obtain 
the means for which, and for necessary family expenses, he alienated more 
than half the valuable home lot which had fallen to him as first minister of 
the town. At one time he even sold his watch, that he might turn the pro- 


* Mr. Allen was one of the most devoted of Mr. Jefferson’s admirers. He regarded him 
as the champion of civil liberty, whose cause, now, as in Revolutionary times, he considered 
to be identical with that of Protestant Christianity. Federalism he held to be the arch-ene-_ 
my of the one, and consequently of the other, of these chief objects of his devotion ; and to 
do battle valiantly against this foe of human rights he thought the first of duties to both 
God and man. Bold attacks upon this political monster, with him, covered a- multitude 
of sins, leading him to condone the avowed Deism of Thomas Paine, as well as to in- 
dignantly deny the alleged infidelity of Thomas Jefferson. These views Mr. Allen took 
with him into the pulpit, where they often betrayed themselves unmistakably. (From 
Chap. VII. (in MS.) of ‘History of First Congregational Parish in Pittsfield,” to be 
printed the coming year.) 
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ceeds into a continental “certificate of indebtedness.” Various complications 
arose, but Mr. Allen came out of the difficulties honorably, there was a 
formal reconciliation, and church matters passed along quietly once more. 

During the presidency of Thomas Jefferson party spirit rent the church, 
and a number withdrew, and were incorporated by the legislature into a 
separate parish in 1808, “ thus presenting to the world the ridiculous spec- 
tacle of a church divided on party politics, and known by the party names 
of the day.”* It is doubtless true that Mr. Allen was oftentimes very 
severe in his pulpit denunciations of the political party to which he was so 
earnestly opposed, but he was not more so than many other clergymen, and 
it is not strange that dissensions arose which were not healed till after his 
death.t 

As years passed on, Mr. Allen’s health gradually failed, but he sustained 
himself against many bodily infirmities, and remitted nothing of his labors 
so long as mental or physical activity were possible. He shrank from no 
hardship, and his strong affection led him to do many things which, in the 
light of biography, reflect great credit on his character. Thus, after the 
death of his brother, Mosgs Allen, in 1779, he made a journey on horseback 
to Savannah, out of regard to the welfare of his sister-in-law and her child, 
whom, while the war was raging, he gave a place of refuge in his own 
house. In 1779 he went to England to bring home a grandchild, for 
whose welfare he felt great solicitude. While there he made the acquaint- 
ance of prominent evangelical clergymen, —of Newton, Rowland Hill, 
and others,— from whom he caught a zeal for the missionary work, then in 
embryo, which he manifested till the close of life. 

In May, 1808, he visited Boston, and although in feeble health, he 
preached a strong election sermon.{ He had taken a great interest in the 

* History of Berkshire. 

t It would neither be pleasant nor profitable to discuss, or even briefly touch upon the 
unfortunate church troubles in the later years of Mr. Allen’s ministry. They do not 
affect the main drift of this sketch. In the forthcoming History of the First Congre- 
gational Parish Church ef Pittsfield, by J. E. A. Smith (author of the admirable His- 
tory of Pittsfield), manuscript chapters of which have been kindly submitted for my 
perusal, these topics are fully, and apparently impartially, set forth, and it would be 
violating good taste to attempt what would be at best an imperfect abstract of a docu- 
ment which, when published, will have much historic value. Mr. Smith presents all 
sides of the unfortunate troubles with great clearness, and with an evident desire for 
strict candor. There is not space, neither is this the place, to narrate parish Viticul- 
ties; Mr. Allen’s public life is all that interests the readers of the Quarterly. The dis- 
cussion properly and inevitably appears in The History of Pittsfield, and of the Parish, 
as above mentioned. The conclusion which the author reaches is undoubtedly correct. 
“ However much, then, we may regret and condemn the unholy discords which resulted 
in the division of the Congregationalists of Pittsfield into two parishes, that separation 
was in itself wise and almost indispensable.” 

¢ A sermon preached before His Excellency James Sullivan, Esq., Governor; His 
Honor, Levi Lincoln, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor, &c., &c., May 25, 1808. 
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election, and as the Jefferson democracy had triumphed, he undoubtedly 
took great pleasure in this public service. <A single paragraph from this 
sermon will show the drift of Mr. Allen’s argument : — 


“ Pious rulers will be opposed to state establishments of religion, and to the im- 
positions of creeds. They will leave religion where Christ and his Apostles left 
it, to be propagated by the force of argument and persuasion, and not by the 
authority of civil government. They will not assail the liberty of these indepen- 
dent churches.” 


Mr. Allen made another visit to Boston in the winter of 1808 —9, for the 
benefit of the sea air, and while there, although very much debilitated, he 
wrote a pamphlet, entitled: “The Historical Sketch of the County of 
Berkshire and Town of Pittsfield. Although it shows some evidence of 
waning powers, it is a valuable contribution to our local history. He re- 
turned to Pittsfield in midsummer, 1809, and resumed to some extent his 
ministerial labors, but only for a brief season. His son writes : — 


“ For several months he was unable to preach. He was fully aware of his 
approaching dissolution, and the prospects of eternity brightened as he drew near 
the close of life When one of his children, a Gay or two before his death, 
pressed him to take some nourishment, or it would be impossible for him to live, 
he replied, ‘Live? I am going to live forever!’” « 


An entry in the church records reads thus : — 


The Rev. Thomas Allen, 
The First Pastor of this Church, 
Who was ordained April 18, 1764, 

Died in the Peace, Hope, and Triumph of the Christian, 
At 2 o'clock, in the morning of the Lord’s Day, 
February 11th, 1810, 

Aged 67 years. 


Nine years afterward the town voted to erect a monument to his 
memory, and it is pleasant to read the record : — 


“ With respect to the propriety of public acts designed in commemoration of 
public benefactors your committee are perfectly satisfied, in consequence of the 
beneficial effects they are calculated to produce upon society. 

“ In the character of our late beloved pastor, the Rev. Thomas Allen, we dis- 
cover ghat strong attachment to the principles of our free government, that love 
of country, that benevolence, that charity, that zeal for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of his fellow-men, which are the true characteristics of the Patriot, the 
Philanthropist, and the Christian, and which eminently entitle him to some com- 
memorative act of the citizens of this town.” 


No better words are needed with which to close this sketch. 
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JUDICIAL POWER OF COUNCILS. 


In attempting to treat of ecclesiastical councils in a legal point of view, 
the examination will be limited to the inquiry how far they are recognized 
by the courts of law, and to what extent their action will be enforced or 
sustained by these courts. Though the subject may have lost much of the 
interest and importance it once had, in the changes through which the 
churches and religious societies have been passing, with the changing habits 
of the people in the manner of regulating and sustaining the relation of 
ministers and pastors to their societies and churches, it still may be, and 
often is, necessary to be able to define what the powers and duties of 
such councils are. Nor will it be found, altogether, an easy task to do this, 
intelligibly, and with proper qualifications and limitations. It was the lan- 
guage of fhe Supreme Court in a somewhat recent case, when speaking of 
this matter, that, “It is not easy accurately to define their powers, or to 
ascertain the precise force and effect of their adjudications.” (21 Pick. 
124.) 

One mode of attempting this would be to embody the decisions which 
the courts have, from time to time, had occasion to pronounce, and leave 
the reader to apply them, without any further explanation. But it would 
often be found that to understand the grounds and reasons of these de- 
cisions, and to draw from them rules of practical application, it is necessary 
to understand somewhat of the history of the organization of the Congre- 
gational churches of Massachusetts, and the principles upon which Chris- 
tian ordinances and a Christian ministry were originally instituted and 
maintained here. Before entering upon this work, it may be well to 
state, that the law courts know nothing of dogmas of religious belief. 
They have no test or standard by which to discriminate between orthodoxy 
and heresy. Ifa man, settled as a Calvinist, sees fit to renounce the 
Trinity, and preach anti-Trinitarianism to his parish, and they see fit to 
bring the matter before one .* these courts, the judge might and probably 
would say to them they were absolved from any further obligation to pay 
him a salary. Not because he thinks Calvinism right and Unitarianism 
wrong, but because they never hired or agreed to pay for such preach- 
ing as he insists upon supplying. “If,” say the court, “questions of dog- 
matical theology were within the jurisdiction of this court, we should be 
at a loss to find legal principles on which to decide them; we disclaim 
all jurisdiction of that kind.” (9 Mass. Rep. 290; 38 N. H. Rep. 5, 10.) 
Another preliminary consideration to be kept in mind is, that a church is 
not a corporate body, nor clothed with the power of holding or managing 
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property, or entering into contracts, whereby it can bind itself as a col- 
lective body politic. It acts in these respects, if at all, either through its 
officers, its deacons, or the parish or society with which it is connected, 
both of which are clothed with corporate powers by force of statutes. (9 
Mass. R. 297 ; 16 Mass. R. 503; 10 Pick. 182, 186, 189.) In the next 
place, an ecclesiastical council, such as is here intended, is so far distinct 
from a synod or convocation, in the sense of the English Episcopal Church, 
or a synod, as used by the Presbyterian churches, or even a consociation, 
as used by the Congregational churches of Connecticut, that little aid is 
derived from either of these in studying its constitution or its functions. 
In the sense as here used, a council is an ecclesiastical body selected 
according to the usages of the Congregational churches in Massachusetts, 
constituted for a specific purpose or occasion, and limited in its jurisdiction 
and duration by these. Their judgments or “results” are in the nature 
of an advice rather than a judicial sentence or decree, and are little, if 
anything, better than a legal justification of the party in interest who 
shall adopt it. (9 Mass. 295.) 

We are now prepared, it is hoped, for a rapid sketch of some of the 
changes through which the constitution of the churches and ecclesiastical 
councils have passed, under the Colony, Province, and State organizations 
of the Commonwealth. Much misapprehension has been entertained upon 
the subject of the supposed early connection between the civil and eccle- 
siastical polity of Massachusetts. No such union was recognized in the 
colony charter, nor did it ever exist any further than it resulted from the 
founders of the colony being members of churches of the same Christian 
denomination, and they framed laws which aimed at a condition in the state 
of high moral purity and good order. There was no state church. What- 
ever churches there were, were voluntary and independent associations of 
men, whose only principle of organization or bond of unity was the mutual 
covenant into which they entered with each other. There was nothing like 
a hierarchy known or recognized among them, nor was there an established 
priesthood, except as their ministers were ordained to have watch and 
charge of particular churches of which they were themselves members in 
covenant obligation. Each church, we are told, was competent in itself to all 
ecclesiastical offices, and there was no instituted connection among them, 
nor established method of joint or mutual action. (2 Palf. N. E. 179; 
Platform, ch. II. § 6; ch. IX. § 2, and ch. XV.; 3 Mass. R. 180; 9 Mass. 
R. 297.) 

There were, however, certain acts of legislation during the period of 
the colonial history which some have been disposed to construe into a co- 
operation or union between the civil and ecclesiastical powers in the Colony 
at variance with the position above assumed. Among these was that of 
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1631, which required, “ that, for time to come, no man shall be admitted to 
the freedom of this body politic but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of the same.” (1 Mass. Rec. 87.) It should 
be remembered that by the charter the whole civil power lay practically in 
the hands of the freemen. They made the laws, chose the rulers, and ad- 
ministered the government. ‘The men who came over with Winthrop saw 
the danger of admitting every one, indiscriminately, to share in organizing 
and conducting the affairs of the plantation. There was Morton holding 
wild misrule at Merry Mount, and Sir Christopher Gardiner, living in 
great scandal in their very midst; and others were tempted, as in all new 
emigrations, to seek here a refuge from the law they had broken at home. 
The churches could regulate the admission of their own members, and 
thus be able to exclude from the ballot-box such as they deemed unfit to be 
trusted with a share of the civil power. It was not to build up or strengthen 
the Church, but to maintain good order in the State, that this law was passed. 
And we accordingly find that, in order to prevent an evasion of the spirit of the 
law by men coming together for that purpose and forming themselves into 
a church association, a law was made in 1635, that no church should be rec- 
ognized as duly organized, unless they had first notified the magistrates of 
their intention to form it, and no one, by reason of being a member thereof, 
should be a freeman unless such church had been formed with the appro- 
bation of the magistrates. (1 Mass. Rec. 168.) 

This state of things led to another measure which seems at first to bring 
the State and Church in pretty near relations, and that was the framing 
and adoption of a Platform of Church Discipline, commonly known as the 
“Cambridge Platform.” The history of that matter seems to be, in brief, 
as follows: and the measure had reference to the orderly conduct of the 
affairs of the colony, rather than any aggrandizement of the churches in 
their connection with the civil power. If church-membership was to carry 
with it such important rights and privileges in the matter of election of 
civil officers, it became important to have some uniform standard of disci- 
pline in respect to those who were to share it in order to prevent dissolute 
or improper men from retaining their membership when once admitted. 
Accordingly in 1634 is this entry: “This court doth intreat of the elders 
and brethren of every church within this jurisdiction, that they will con- 
sult and advise of our uniform order of discipline in the churches agreea- 
ble to the Scripture, and then to consider how far the magistrates are bound 
to interpose for the preservation of that uniformity and peace in the 
churches.” (1 Mass. Ree. 142.) 

This seems to have been a prevailing thought in the Colony until 1646, 
when the General Court took it up, and made a public declaration of their 
desire that there should be “a publick assembly of the elders and other 
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messengers of the several churches within this jurisdiction,” to agree “ upon 
one form of government and discipline,” —“as that which they judge, 
agreeable to the Holy Scriptures,” to be sent tothe Governor to be pre- 
sented to the next General Court. (3 Mass. Rec. 70-73.) 

Such a synod, as is here contemplated, was not a new thing in the 
Colony. One had been held in 1637. (1 Mass. Rec. 202.) This call 
resulted in the adoption by the synod of the famous Cambridge Platform, 
which was completed in 1648. There were, at this time, thirty-nine or- 
ganized churches in the Colony. The churches in Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven were also- invited to send their elders and messengers to 
it. (3 Mass. Rec. 72.) Although the platform thus framed has, from that 
day, been referred to, and regarded as an authoritative exposition of the 
system of organization and discipline of the Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts, it never received anything more formal than an approbation 
on the part of the General Court, and a recommendation of its adoption by 
the churches in the colony. (3 Mass. Rec. 236, 240.) With all their 
regard for the orthodox faith which they were disposed to maintain, there 
seems to have been a striking forbearance in attempting to enforce points 
of faith on matters of church discipline. Indeed, one clause in the “ Body of 
Liberties,” answering to the Colonial Magna Charta, declared that, “ Civil 
authority hath power and liberty to see the peace, ordinances and rules of 
Christ observed in every church according to his word, so it be done in a 
civil and not in an ecclesiastical way.” ‘It should, moreover, be borne in 
mind that both before and after the adoption of the Cambridge Platform 
the term “ Congregational,” as applied to a church, had reference to the 
mode of constituting the body, and the polity by which it is governed in 
the selection of its‘teachers or ministers, and not to the form of its creed 
or of the Christian faith it professes. (388 N. H. Rep. 520, 533, 548.) 

It is hardly necessary to consider what form and effect was to be given 
to the action of Church Councils underthe platform, so long as all the free- 
men were members of churches, and as such were amenable to church dis- 
cipline and censures. But the law requiring this was repealed in 1662, 
whereby citizens other than church-members were admitted to vote. And, 
inasmuch as the law required towns to be provided with ministers whom 
they were bound to support, it opened to those outside of the church a 
right to act in the selection and settlement of those ministers. Still, how- 
ever, the usages hitherto adopted continued to be observed and are so to 
the present time, and to the church was committed the selection and nomi- 
nation to the town or parish, of the incumbent of the office. The act of 
contracting with him and consequently of approving him was left to the 
town or parish as the proper corporate body competent to enter into such 
contracts. (9 Mass. 297.) And to guard against the consequences of a 
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refusal on the part of towns to accept and settle the minister chosen by the 
church, in any case, it was provided by a law of 1695, that if a town, in 
such case, denied their approbation by vote the church might call a coundil 
“of the elders and messengers of three or five neighboring churches,” 
and if they approved of the minister so chosen, they might settle him, and 
thereby compel the town to support him. (Colony Laws, 286; 2 Dan. Ab. 
333.) Under this state of things, therefore, ecclesiastical councils might, 
by law, exercise important functions having a direct bearing upon the civil 
rights and duties of the citizen. (3 Mass. 180.) 

By the Constitution of 1780, this power in a church to bind the town in 
respect to the settlement and support of a minister was abrogated. (3 
Mass. 180; 16 Mass. R. 508; 10 Pick. 188.) And at the same time 
ecclesiastical councils ceased to be recognized, except indirectly in the civil 
affairs of the State. But it is not true that their action, under proper con- 
ditions and circumstances, has ever ceased to be recognized and respected 
in its civil tribunals. Churches, however, could no longer call councils to 
bind the action of the parishes, nor interpose to prevent their ministers 
uniting with parishes in calling them. (3 Mass. 180; 9 Mass. 297.) Too 
many cases are found in our reports, in which the results of councils in 
their bearing upon the civil rights and duties of ministers and parishes are 
considered, to have it necessary to do more than elicit from these how far 
courts of justice will give effect to the decisions of ecclesiastical councils as 
a means of settling controversies between litigant parties. This is all that 
remains in carrying out the original plan of the present examination. 
Some of these cases have become familiar by repetition, and in the per- 
sistency with which some of them were prosecuted, there was far more of 
the spirit of the litigant than that of the meek and gentle Head of the 
Church, in whose name the parties professed to act. 

The mode of constituting such councils still remains unchanged. They 
consist, as of old, of elders or ministers and messengers of churches regu- 
larly organized and instituted. Ordinarily these are agreed upon by the 
parties interested, in which case they take the name of Mutual Councils. 
But cases may, and do occasionally, arise when ex parte councils, or such 
as are selected by one of these parties, may be competent to act, and their 
result become the ground of judicial action. 

In determining in what cases courts of law will act upon the decisions 
or results of ecclesiastical councils, it seems to be limited to those involving 
questions of contract between the people of a parish or religious society 
and their pastor or minister. If it be a case of church discipline or cen- 
sure alone, not affecting the liability or obligation of a contract between the 
parties in controvesy, the courts cannot and never do interfere. The cases 
reported in the courts have been principally those of an attempt on the 
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part of a parish to dissolve their connection with their minister by a dis- 
missal, where a council has been called in to advise in the matter. The 
frst inquiry in such cases, ordinarily, is whether the council has been prop- 
erly called and constituted. And here it may be stated as a universal 
proposition, that courts never recognize the action of an ex parte council 
until it shall appear that a mutual one has been offered by one party and 
improperly or unreasonably declined by the other. Nor will they recognize 
the action of an ex parte council as of any validity, if made up in whole 
or in part of members who are not impartial, or who had, previously to their 
being selected, formed opinions upon the subjects matter which were to be - 
referred to them. (2 Dane Ab. 335; 9 Mass. 288;.5 Pick. 477; 7 Pick. 
164, 165.) 

As already remarked, questions like these are far less frequent than for- 
merly, because in making their contracts between a society and their min- 
ister greater care is ordinarily observed in prescribing in what manner a 
dissolution of their relation to each other may be effected. The parties 
may in such case fix their own terms. (24 Pick. 281.) But even in such 
cases it is often provided, in accordance with ancient usage and out of re- 
gard to the order and well-being of the churches, that these connections 
should be dissolved through the agency and advice of a council. One 
reason for this, as is understood, is that a parish may choose to dismiss 
their minister under circumstances which render it just and proper that 
they should make him some indemnity for loss or inconvenience, to which 
he is thereby subjected. And if a council should advise his dismissal upon 
certain terms, it would be incumbent upon the parish to perform these be- 
fore they could proceed actually to dismiss him and terminate the contract. 
If they refuse to do this, while he could not enforce these terms by any 
process of law, he would still have all the rights of a minister of that parish. 

. (15 Mass. Rep. 296; 21 Pick. 127.) Thus in the case referred to, a mu- 
tual council advised a dissolution of the connection between minister and 
parish, and that the parish should give up a certain bond given by him to 
them for money. As the parish declined to do this, the minister brought a 
bill in equity to enforce it. But the court held that where, in such cases, 
a council advises certain acts to be done by one party or the other, it was 
not like an award which could be enforced by law. But if the party de- 
clines to execute on his part, it leaves them as they were before. “In such 
cases,” say the court, “the assent of both parties is indispensable to give 
validity to the decision of the council.” (21 Pick. 126.) 

But where the council advise to a dissolution of the ministerial relation, 
“for any sufficient cause,” as that the minister has forfeited his office by 
misconduct, the party adopting this, or the parish acting under such a result 
which shall dismiss their minister, would be justified thereby in terminating 
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the connection and no longer be holden by the original contract. (21 Pick. 
126; 7 Met. 497.) 

The dismissal of a minister, and the grounds upon which it may be done, 
open a somewhat wider field of inquiry. In some cases a parish may dis- 
miss their minister without the intervention of a council, and if he seeks to 
recover his salary upon the ground that they were not authorized to dissolve 
the contract against his consent, they may show that he has forfeited his 
office by misconduct, provided it was such misconduct as the courts will take 
cognizance of. There is, moreover, a class of misconduct of which councils 
may take cognizance, and which is regarded by the courts as a sufficient 
ground to justify a parish in voting to dissolve their obligation to their min- 
ister, if the council find him guilty, and advise such a dissolution. But this 
can only be done through the medium of a council. Charges of open and 
gross misconduct may be also submitted to a council as well as to a court, 
and if they find him guilty and advise to a dissolution, the finding of the 
council will be sustained and enforced as conclusive by the courts, unless 
it can be impeached by unfairness or misconduct on the part of the 
council. And it may be stated, generally, that if a council, properly or- 
ganized, has once passed upon a charge within their proper cognizance, 
their finding will not be reconsidered or reversed by a civil court, unless 
the fairness or integrity of the council can be effectually impeached. There- 
fore when a parish undertook to defend against the claim of their minister 
for his salary upon the ground of misconduct, and it appeared that a coun- 
cil had once heard the charge and acquitted him of guilt, the court refused 
to rehear the evidence offered. (7 Met. 499.) 

The distinction between such misconduct as would warrant a council in 
advising the dissolution of a ministerial contract, and to which the court 
would give effect, but would not be inquired of originally by a court, and 
such as might be proved originally in a court as the ground of forfeiture of 
' office on the part of a minister is this: the one relates especially to his 
conduct and fitness as a minister, the other to such grosser acts of immo- 
rality as affect his general character for honesty and purity of life. The 
difference is thus stated, “ Imprudence, folly, censoriousness, spirit of perse- 
cution, &c., were very proper subjects of discussion and animadversion by 
an ecclesiastical council, but not for a court of justice. They are immo- 
ralities, but not such as, per se, would defeat a contract of this nature, though 
exceedingly proper to be considered by a council, if habitual, as sufficient 
to found advice of dissolution upon. The immoralities adverted to by the 
court heretofore, as sufficient to justify a parish in dismissing their minis- 
ter, without the intervention of a council, are of a grosser sort, such as 
habitual intemperance, lying, unchaste or immodest behavior,” &c. (5 
Pick. 479; 3 Mass. Rep. 181; 7 Met. 499; 24 Pick. 288.) If a council 
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finds a minister guilty of either of these classes of offences and advises a 
dissolution of the contract, the parish or society may do so effectually by a 
vote, and stand justified in so doing in a court of justice. Or, if they vote 
to dismiss him upon an alleged misconduct of the latter class, and they can 
prove the truth of the charge in a trial before a court, they may do so with- 
out first having recourse to a council. : 

The same principle applies where it is sought by a parish to dismiss 
their minister for an alleged failure of duty or a breach of his contract. 
Either of these may be sufficient to justify the parish in regarding him as 
having forfeited his office, and therefore voting his dismissal. But here, 
again, if the charge be of a certain character, it must be first passed upon 
by a council before it will be considered by a court. If of another, a coun- 
cil may act upon it and their finding be conclusive, or the court may instead 
of that try and pronounce upon it by means of an ordinary jury. Thus 
whenever a minister is settled over a parish or society, he tacitly, if not 
expressly, enters into certain obligations toward the same, which are in- 
trinsic in, and grow out of the relation which he has assumed. Among 
these is that of preaching and performing such parochial duties as are 
obviously and essentially incident to his office. And if he voluntarily and 
unreasonably neglect, or refuse, to do these, it would be held to be such a 
breach of contract on his part, as to warrant the parish in voting to dismiss 
him, and this may be shown by evidence upon a trial in the civil courts. 
So if, when he is settled, he holds himself out as being of one religious 
faith or denomination, and by his previous preaching, or otherwise, induces 
a parish or society to elect him as their pastor, and he afterwards sees fit 
to preach doctrines essentially variant from those originally professed and 
preached by him, it would justify the parish in treating this as a violation 
of his contract duty, and in voting his dismission. But, inasmuch as the 
law has no test or standard by which to try questions of dogmatical the- 
ology, if a question of this kind is raised, and has to be determined, it can 
only be done through an ecclesiastical council. If they find that there has 
been a substantial and essential change, and advise a dissolution of the rela- 
tion for that cause, the courts would hold the parish justified in acting in 
accordance with such a finding and advice. And it may be assumed as 
universally true, that “in a proper case for a council, their adjudication 
regularly made is sufficient evidence of the facts determined by them.” 
(24 Pick. 287, 288; 9 Mass. 289, 290, 296; 38 N. H. 510.) 

The extent and nature of the power of an ecclesiastical council in acting 
as a judicial tribunal may, perhaps, be stated with sufficient accuracy by 
adopting the language of the court when treating of this subject. “ An 
ecclesiastical council is a judicial tribunal whose province it is, upon the 
proper presentation of charges, to try them on evidence admissible before 
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such a tribunal. They have no power to dissolve a contract, or to absolve 
either party from its obligation. They may not only try and determine 
the existence of the causes which work a forfeiture of the clerical office, 
but they may also — and this seems to be their appropriate and peculiar duty 
— give their advice in cases where there is no forfeiture.” (24 Pick. 289 ; 
7 Met. 498; 21 Pick. 124; 9 Mass. R. 295; 3 Mass. R. 182.) 

No advice of council, however, in favor of a dissolution of a minister’s 
connection with his parish, will warrant them in dismissing him by vote 
unless it be for causes which are, in the judgment of the court, sufficient. 
Thus in one case the council -voted their advice for a dissolution upon the 
minister’s exclusive course in regard to exchanges, his neglect to reply to 
communications from committees of the parish, and “his loss of confidence 
of a large portion of his parishioners in his moral honesty and integrity.” 
The court held the two first, if true, no sufficient ground for dismissing 
him, and that the third was too vague and indefinite to be regarded as a 
valid charge. (24 Pick. 290, 291.) 

The court, therefore, may look behind the adjudication to see if there 
was a suitable case for a council, whether the members were properly 
selected, whether they proceeded impartially in their investigation, and 
whether their adjudication was so formally made that it may be seen that 
they acted with due regard to the rights of the parties, and that they 
founded their decision upon grounds which will sustain it. All these, if 
necessary, must, in the first place, be made out affirmatively, in order to 
give full legal effect to the action of an ecclesiastical council. (21 Pick. 
125; 5 Pick. 478.) 

Thus, where the council found that the party charged had been guilty of 
“ several of the charges and specifications ” against him, without specifying 
which, it was held to be insufficient. (7 Pick. 162.) 

And in this connection it may be stated, that before a parish can call 
upon a minister to unite in a council, or proceed to call one ex parte, by 
reason of his declining so to do, they must state to him, in general terms, 
the grounds upon which such a claim is made, that if frivolous he may 
reject the proposition, and if well founded, may, if he please, resign his 
office. (7 Pick. 164.) And it may be added, that if a parish vote to dis- 
solve their connection with their minister, unless otherwise authorized by 
the terms on which he is settled, they will be confined, upon a trial in which 
he shall claim his salary, to the grounds and causes of such dissolution as 
were expressed in the vote by which it is assumed to have been effected. 
To do otherwise would work a surprise upon him. (5 Pick. 478; 2 Gray, 
308.) 

Nor, as it would seem, would it be proper or allowable for a council to 
hear evidence against a party on trial before them, if objected to upon any 
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material charge which had not been, in terms, submitted to them, or been 
the matter of complaint in the proceedings under which they are con- 
vened. 

However incomplete this attempt to embody the law bearing upon the 
power, constitution, and duties of ecclesiastical councils, under the polity 
of the Congregational churches and societies connected with them, in Mas- 
sachusetts, may seem to be, the failure to reach a more satisfactory re- 
sult is partly due to the anomalous character of these bodies in their con- 
nection with the civil polity of the Commonwealth. It may be the less 
regretted from the growing infrequency of the occasions in which their 
services become the subjects of judicial inquiry, while it is hoped that 
what is here found may prove to be a safe and sufficient guide in such 
cases as may hereafter arise. 

After the above had been prepared for the press, an opinion of Judge 
Jameson, of the Superior Court of Illinois, in chancery, in the matter of 
the Rev. C. E. Cheney, came to hand, which bears so directly upon some 
of the points which are above considered, that it seems proper to review 
the same in the light of that opinion. 

We do not consider it important that the trial in question was, in form, 
according to the canons of the Episcopal Church. Nor have we anything 
to do with the merits of the controversy in respect to which it was had. 
All that is necessary to be stated has relation to how far courts of civil juris- 
diction will interpose to restrain or control the action of ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals. The court or council in this case had been convened, agreeably to 
the forms in use in the Episcopal Church, to try certain charges preferred 
against a rector of a church within the diocese of Illinois. The charge, if 
substantiated, was of a character to be the ground of a judgment of dis- 
qualification to hold that office any longer. On that ground, and that alone, 
the Court of Illinois felt warranted to interpose by way of an injunction to the 
ecclesiastical court to proceed. The language of the Judge is this: “The 
civil courts disclaim any power or any desire to interfere with the action 
of a spiritual court proceeding within and according to its canons, the laws 
and regulations of the Church itself. The old maxim embodied in the 24th 
Stat. of Henry VIII. —‘ that, causes spiritual ought to be tried by judges of 
the spirituality, and that causes temporal ought to be judged by temporal 
judges ’— is admitted in its full force in civil courts, And it is because 
there is here a temporal cause, a right of property, a civil right, threatened 
by the action of an ecclesiastical court, that this court attempts to intervene 
itself to protect what is acknowledged to be within the protection of a tem- 
poral court, — a temporal right. Where an ecclesiastical tribunal is engaged 
in the trial of an offender under an act of discipline under the rules and . 
canons of the church, if it proceed according to those canons, a civil court 
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. 
has no right to interfere. If it transgresses its own rules and regulations, ¢ 
and if the effect of that transgression be to seriously injure the tempo- 
ral rights of the party accused, the civil courts have the right, and it is their 
duty, to interfere.” The Judge then proceeds to consider the conduct of 
the ecclesiastical court in respect to the respondent, which court, in the 
language of the Judge, is “in this country nothing more than a mere vol- 
untary association of individuals.” The respondent had objected that the 
complaint on which he was called upon to be tried did not proceed upon 
any one of the grounds required by the canons of the church, that his right 
to challenge the court for favor, and to inquire of it if one or more of its 
members had not expressed opinions of his guilt, had been denied him, and 
that the complaint against him specified no time or place when or where he 
had been guilty of the matter charged. For these reasons, and because, 
if allowed to proceed and depose the respondent, he would be without ad- 
equate remedy or relief, the Judge enjoined the court from proceeding any 
further in trying or determining the questions involved in these charges. 
And in respect to one of the reasons, the language of the Judge is: “ This 
right of challenge was overruled, and I may here say that, according to the 
best legal authorities of the church itself, it was wrongly, and I might say 
even was oppressively overruled. There is, probably, not in the world a 
‘tribunal, certainly no civil tribunal, and I doubt if there ever was before a 
court Christian, that overruled summarily an objection of that kind.” It 
only need be added, that, in applying principles so obviously just and well 
founded as these, the law knows no distinction between Congregational and 
Episcopal systems of church polity. 


It belongs not to Minifters Authoritatively to direét or to impofe upon 
any agrieved Perfons, to whom or to what churches they fhall addrefs 
themfelves for Counfel. Efpecially ’tis improper for fuch Minifters as 
have already been Concerned to nominate a future Council, who will be 
like to nominate fuch as they apprehend will Confirm what they them- 


felves have done. 
: INCREASE MATHER. 
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Worship and Architecture. 


WORSHIP AND ARCHITECUURE. 


Is ANY ESSENTIAL DEPARTURE FROM THE SIMPLICITY OF OUR ANCESTORS DESIR- 
ABLE IN OUR PuBLIc WorsHIP OR CHURCH ARCHITECTURE ? * 


In attempting an affirmative to this question, I am comforting myself 
with the hope that that position will be found not quite so remote as at first 
it might seem from the more usual and popular negative. In its terms, the 
question before us concerns “ any essential departure from the simplicity of 
our ancestors”; yet the word “ essential,” which has a sound so specific 
and decided, has in this connection a sense which varies widely in differing 
minds. ‘To very many, any departure from the usage of their childhood, 


their inherited usage in things sacred, will seem an “ essential departure,” 
—confessed, perhaps, as in itself non-essential; yet sternly resisted by 
reason of what is supposed to be its hidden significance of change and over- 
throw. Now a debater must be allowed some liberty in defining his posi- 
tion on a question whose terms were not of his own selection ; so I beg to 
declare that any “ departure from the simplicity of our ancestors” which I 
argue now, is in my view to be called “ essential” only in a somewhat loose 
and popular sense. If it be shown to be a departure “essential” in 
the strict sense that it either is, or works, the reversal of any vital princi- 
ple of the faith or the order which are our majestic heritage, then, with 
you, I refuse it utterly. Our Puritan churches stand with a front as un- 
broken and as stern to-day as that with which they stood in any day 
of the fathers, against any change, however seemingly slight, whether of 
theory or of practice, by which it may be sought to lift the Ministry out of 
the simplicity and Christlike dignity of their office as servants, into any 
priestliness above the brotherhood ; or to endue the sacraments with any 
magical or mechanical grace; or to attach to any forms an importance > 
rivalling that of the spiritual truth. Further, the question as proposed re- 
fers to “the simplicity of our ancestors.” That is a point which we must 
settle with History. As we remember the strict ecclesiastical proprieties of 
worship in the olden time, — the deacon’s pew, the carefully graduated 
scale on which the magnates of the parish were assigned their seats, the 
reverential rising of the congregation .as the clergyman passed up the 
aisle, their standing with equal reverence after the benediction till he had 
descended and made his exit from the sanctuary, the almost universal attire 
of gown and bands in the pulpit (of which “simplicity” some few traces 
remain even to our day), the adornment of their meeting-houses, which, 


* Read by appointment before the Alumni of Andover Theological Seminary, July 
21, 1869. 
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though plain to our eyes, were unquestionably the most ornamental and 
the most expensive of their buildings, public or private, — as we remember 
these things, we may find some room to depart from “ the simplicity of our 
ancestors,” without sacrificing the simplicity which belongs to us in our 
time and circumstances ; we may find that the simplicity of one century in 
modes and forms cannot be a rule for any other century, unless that sim- 
plicity be, not an incident and a proportioned product of its times, but 
some part of a permanent vital force, some necessary element in a system 
of creative moral truth which has the right, and which has shown the 
power, to dominate the centuries. So far as “the simplicity of our ances- 
tors ” was thus a vital principle in the fibre of their strong, deep, and com- 
manding faith, so far let us hold it closely, even as we hold the blood which 
has flowed from their veins into ours; but for this it is not needful that we 
live only in their homes, ride only in their stage-coaches, worship only 
in their meeting-houses, or in any sort wear our grandfathers’ and grand- 
mothers’ clothes, unless they fit us. 

But the argument on the other side may be, that in things ecclesiastical 
they do fit us, — that, as a whole, no other usage or apparatus than theirs can 
be so comely, so safe, so profitable for the churches of our day. No mis- 
representation of those who may hold this view is intended: it is conceded 
that they will claim some liberty of divergence from ancient custom, and 
of adaptation to present needs; thé question between them and us involves, 
not the principle of divergence, for we both diverge, but only the extent to 
which the divergence shall reach. Let me, then, state a position which, 
though in terms only a qualified affirmation of the question as assigned, 
shall yet be a practical affirmation of the question really at issue before 
the public mind ; let me adduce some considerations which show the desir- 
ableness of a decided departure, in many particulars, from the modes of our 
ancestors in public worship and church architecture. 

I. In general, it may be asserted that modes of worship are by their na- 
ture variable. As God has seen fit to require no special architecture for 
Christian sanctuaries, so he has established no special mode for Christian 
worship, lest such a form given from God should draw to itself the rever- 
ence due only to the truth which it enshrined ; lest thus it should paralyze 
the gospel which it was meant to enforce. Moreover, God set up his 
Zion in a world whose history and experience were not to be stereotyped 
for all ages, so that they could well be met with only one mode of prgceed- 
ing by his Church; but in a world progressive through cycles of education- 
al experiences, — in a world whose history, swinging like the ocean in the 
vast vibrations of the tides, and whose development, swelling now through 
these channels, then through those, was to be reached, touched, and guided 
at every point by Christ’s agent, the Church, which, therefore, was not to 
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be restricted within any one set of modes, but left free to meet with vary- 
ing forms the various wants of a humanity whose phases changed with the 
boundaries of territories, and with the flight of centuries. How plain is it, 
then, that God did not desire that his Church, of any age, should, on the 
one hand, blindly inherit the methods of any antiquity, and, with mere 
prejudice against change, walk in the exact steps of the fathers or the 
grandfathers ; nor, on the other hand, with mere thirst of novelty, run 
rashly into paths unfit. Worship should lift up to God the voice of the 
Church out of her present estate; and it should hold forth to man the gifts 
of Christian instruction, and guidance needful for the life of to-day. Fol- 
lowing this rule, the Church will need to retain many old usages, both for 
their natural fitness and for their power upon the mind through hallowed 
association ; but she must beware of retaining too much, even as she 
must beware of changing too much; for the adherence to usage, mere- 
ly because it is and has been long established, will lead straight into 
a formalism, a worship of, and a trust in, some outward thing as 
narrow and cold and dark as any of the historic dungeons in which 
whole sections of the Church have been confined. We of the Puritan 
stock boast of our freedom from formalify; we claim a system without 
rigor, flexile in its simplicity: perhaps we need to beware of making our 
supposed formlessness itself a form, and of erecting our very simplicity 
into rigor. Thus far we seem to have avoided this danger ; for, indeed, 
the question which we are discussing has been brought to issue in practice, 
and has had an unmistakable decision on which I might rest the whole dis- 
cussion. Changes already actually made, and cheerfully assented to by 
all, are as essential and as wide, and would have been so regarded by the 
fathers, as any changes which ar¢ now being urged upon us with any hope 
of success. Why do we ask, “ Ought we to depart from the modes of our 
ancestors?” We have departed from their modes, and we have done it 
in obedience to their free and vital principles. Lead them, next Lord’s 
day, out of their seventeenth century into this: place them amid any one 
of five hundred of our known and honored Puritan congregations, and ask 
them whether these Gothic and aspiring sanctuaries, many of them crowned 
with the shining cross, are after their ideal of a meeting-house? From 
what Puritan pattern have we the tracery of our stained windows, whose 
coloring would, to their eyes, have reflected the hues of the scarlet wo- 
man? How would they bemoan the luxury which cushions the sanctu- 
ary as though it were a lounging-place, and floods it with furnace-heat as 
though the fervor of the truth were not enough? The flowers on the pul- 
pit and communion-table would bear the fragrance only of Popery. to them. 
Would not the plaint and thunder and tremor of our organs be to them a 
sensuous abomination, —each organ a gift of the Greeks, and to be 
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feared, — a chest contrived with satanic cunning to bring indecorous noise 
into the house of God? What would they say to our choirs with their 
elaborate, dainty, artistic music? As to that, what can we say? The Bi- 
bles in our pulpits they would indignantly order away, lest a paper book, 
leather-bound, should draw the reverence due God and his spiritual truth 
alone. Hearing our ten-minute prayers and comparing them with their 
mighty hour-long wrestlings with the Angel of the Covenant, they would 
wonder whether we had not yet learned, or through disuse had forgotten, 
how to pray. At the close of the services they would ask wherefore we 
had dispensed with the sermon, — not having recognized our half-hour 
oration as much more than a somewhat flighty and ornate announcement 
of a topic, from which thecr preachers would have gone on to draw mar- 
row of theology and pungency of application through an hour beyond. 
And our tender and consoling service of prayer and hymn at the burial 
of our dead would be their detestation, as savoring of prayers for the de- 
parted after the most perilous fashion of Popish error. To ask whether 
we should or should not depart from the modes of our ancestors in worship, 
is as though we asked whether we should or should not ride by steam, 
talk by electricity, and read the daily newspaper. If their modes be our 
rules, then we all have gone astray backward. Already we are lost sheep. 

But it may be said that all this supplies argument against further depar- 
ture, since such wide changes from ancient usage are enough. But the 
world has not suddenly stopped moving in our day ; and the changes which 
its progress necessitates must go on with this generation as with those pre- 
ceding. We are too obedient children of our fathers, cut too fully on their 
pattern, to consent to imprison ourselves in any usage in externals merely 
because it is a usage. They set us the example of reforms to meet the 
times. Who shall hinder our following it? Certainly not they. 

II. As presenting a second general thought, having its minor heads, 
I remark, The progress which has been made in the great conflict which the 
Church is waging with fundamental error, is sufficient to warrant us in at- 
tending to some points to which our ancestors wisely, necessarily even, gave 
little heed. Our fathers were warriors of the Lord. They “were baptized 
into Christ in the cloud and in the sea.” They were mail-clad, sword-wield- 
ing, vigilant, and stern. They could afford to risk nothing, they could turn 
aside for nothing, in their great fight with superstition. They had a warfare, 
and were “straitened till it was accomplished.” Non-essentials became 
essential to them. As the Lord’s soldiers, in his fierce battle, they trampled 
the gardens of society, and were careless of fine social structures, and de- 
spised amenities, and pitilessly overthrew whatever beautiful or noble thing 
might be used as cover for some lurking spiritual foe. Thence it came to 
pass that they overthrew nearly everything which they came upon, from 
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the throne of England down. And this is their honor. Had it not been 
for this, neither our loved Zion nor the fair fabric of our civil liberties 
would have risen on these Western shores. But the liberty which they 
won for us, the social security and quiet, which testify also to their con- 
structive power, we now propose to use in securing some of the things 
which they, in the rush of battle and the haste of reconstruction, were com- 
pelled to omit. We propose to plant gardens and orchards on the land 
which they redeemed, and to eat the fruit thereof, and praise the Lord. 
On the strong foundations which they laid we propose to build the Lord’s 
House in such beauteousness as would, indeed, have been out of place in 
their day, but as is fitting to the time and the work which the Lord gives 
us. Do you say that the same battle is upon us as upon them, — that vigi- 
lance and sternness in the same direction are required? I deny it. The 
warfare may be equal, but its fields and its specific demands are not the same. 
He can have but an inadequate idea of the grandeur and difficulty of the 
work which our fathers wrought who likens our day to theirs. Any one 
now can fight superstition: then only hearts of iron could even begin the 
fight. The Popery of our day is scarcely more than the showy dress and 
brave-seeming armor of that Titanic form of evil with which our fathers 
were called to strive. Not the Puritan Gospel alone, but all modern 
science, and the whole light of our civilization, and the very atmosphere 
of our century, is against Rome. Not Popery, but infidelity, atheism 
rather, is the foe of the Christian Church which we must meet. While 
the Devil is scaring us with the Pope, who is a paralytic, wobegone old 
gentleman, just now piteously summoning a Council, claimed as cecumeni- 
cal, to help him in his confessed weakness, — while consequently the heavy 
artillery of the faith is aimed towards Rome, which in this country is not 
so much a religion as a tool of political jugglery, — Naturalism, Panthe- 
ism, Hindooism even, are quietly invading our educational fortress, seeking 
to tamper with our science, and to capture our culture and refinement. I 
do not know that they have made much progress as yet; but this seems to 
be the great battle now to be joined. Very different was the great fight 
of our fathers. 

1. One of the noticeable features of our day is the growth of taste and of 
esthetic culture. Our ancestors neither would nor could pay any regard to 
taste, especially in things ecclesiastical, except to curse“it for the infernal 
snare and agency of corruption, which in their day it was. But in our 
day it is not so entirely evil; and we should only weaken our cause by 
calling it hard names unduly. It is far too broad a theme for me to argue 
now; but I leave this simple proposition to argue itself, standing or falling 
on its mere statement — TZaste, art, and esthetic culture may be and ought 
to be sanctified to Christ ; the Church can and should use them with other 
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implements in her great work. Can any man deny this? He must bea 
brave man. He must be ready to raze to the dust our goodly piles of 
sacred architecture; he must be ready to silence all sacred oratory, 
whether in the living voice or in the grand and living echoes of a cultured 
Past; he must be ready to hush all music with which the heart throbs as 
with inward pulses, and the soul rises as with wing-beats toward God; he 
must shut out all poetry on which, as on a chariot of fire, the psalmists and 
lyrists, and with them the whole Church of all ages, have been born 
through celestial air. If no man, not even a Quaker, can be found brave 
enough thus to expel all art from worship, then we have a right to claim 
for it a place, a power, a use, in the House of Prayer, such as it had not 
with our ancestors, —a place, power, use, carefully guarded and made sub- 
servient (for the art-element, like everything else, needs watching), but 
still real and honorable. Indeed, we are forced to this by the pressure of 
the age. If we do not lay hands on art and taste, convert them, ordain 
them and put them under regulations in the Church, they will either rush in 
unbidden with impudent intrusion, or they will be led in in the guise of a 
silly sentimentalism, or of an impertinent worldly show, which will at once 
despoil them of their proper power and beauty, and degrade the Church. 
If you do not give men the right esthetics in the Church, they will sooner or 
later take to themselves the wrong. If our ancestors had had time to.train 
themselves and us in this neglected department of Christian esthetics, we 
should not now find in churches claiming the Puritan ancestry, but refus- 
ing the Puritan faith, such weak, sentimental burlesque of Divine Worship 
in the interest of pretended art, — Latin masses, yea, Italian love-songs 
instead of hymns of lofty and humble and hearty praise; and “The 
Lord’s Prayer” chanted delicately by four voices from behind the organ, 
or from within some ante-room for theatrical effect, instead of being the 
utterance iri plain and honest voice of every man, woman, and child pres- 
ent. How can we avoid noticing that our rhymed and metrical hymns are 
attempts, not characteristically successful, in the direction of elaborate art ? 
Perhaps we do well to use them as largely as we do; but in so doing, we 
certainly misapply terms if we claim simplicity for our worship. A prayer 
in toilsome rhyme, rhythm, and metre may be a very good prayer, but it is 
not simple in its form. It is a liturgy, and a liturgy of the most artistic 
kind. In arguing for changes from the Puritan modes, I am not arguing 
for them in the interest of art, but in the interest of worship in the use 
of art. Beauty, as mere beauty, has no right in the sanctuary: we want 
no prettinesses there; but if art and taste can be put forth as the plastic 
fingers of truth and faith to fashion the heart into nobler divine likeness, 
then that we demand. If you say, “Our fathers had it not,” we answer, 
“ So much the worse for the fathers! We do not happen to be our fathers ; 
NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 4, 35 
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but we are somebody else’s fathers ; and we wish to transmit to our chil- 
dren the estate which we have inherited, improved, enlarged, beautified, 
according to whatever capacity God may have given us.” At least there 
should be enough of the old Puritan obstinacy and impatience under hu- 
man restraint to lead the New England Churches now on both sides the 
Alleghanies and by either ocean, to assert each for itself, its liberty under 
Christ, and under our flexible system, to conduct its worship in any such 
decent sort as may seem to it most profitable for the local congregation 
whose spiritual wants it aims to supply. P 

2. Among those uses of worship of which our ancestors did not feel the 
need, and which indeed were foreign to that imperative work which they 
had in hand, but which are rising to importance for our day and our work, 
is that of gathering into unity the too much scattered Christian brotherhood, 
of expressing that unity in our common worship ; and of ranging the Puri- 
tan churches visibly, as they are in fact, in the historical line of the uni- 
versal and age-defying Church of Christ. We ought to thank God that 
whereas, in the times of our ancestors, purity meant protest, reform, even 
revolution and overthrow, — in our day it may at least begin to mean. 
union and building up. We must not demand that the Church Catholic shall 
come in all particulars into our fashion, nor that all men in every clime 
and age shall be Puritans. Even though we still stand out in noble and 
continuous protest against all which we deem unworthy or unsafe in the 
theory or the practice of the great cognate branches of Christ’s historic 
Church ; even though we refuse to surrender one iota of our vital princi- 
ples in any compromise, or for any object, the question arises whether in 
things non-essential, in modes and forms, we may not safely, and should 
not in Christ’s charity, yield some points of our loved and treasured 
usages as a sacrifice to the general peace and sweetness of the Church 
universal. If our worship shall sometimes seek Heaven on the wings of 
that noble hymn, the “Te Deum,” hallowed by fifteen centuries of Chris- 
tian usage, if our sanctuaries shall resound with the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
which carries still the echoes of the half-century succeeding the death of 
the Apostle John, might we not therein both add to our worship that mas- 
sive and simple dignity which too often is lacking in the feebly artistic 
rhymes which groan along the pages of our hymn-books, and emphasize 
more fully to our own consciousness, and before a doubting world, our oneness 
with the general Church? If our prayer should, on occasions not too fre- 
quent, voice itself in that tender and sublimely simple “ Litany” which 
is our inheritance from the early Christian ages, if we should at times 
stand and declare our faith in the words of the “ Apostles” or of the “ Ni- 
cene Creed,” might it not, since externals have great force with the mass of 
men, might it not help us into a clearer union — not organic but spiritual — 
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with Christian brethren, and help them into greater charity toward us? 
Is it said that our ancestors would have frowned on any such compromise 
even in externals? Doubtless they on earth would, but would they in 
heaven be greatly grieved thereby? Because our ancestors were driven 
of the Devil into a fortress where they made grand fight for the Lord, and 
held for him one province against the world’s ungodly empire, are we 
therefore as Christ’s servants to cultivate their provincialism evermore? In 
national affairs the tendency of modern civilization is: toward assimilation 
of different peoples, the breaking down of ancient barriers, the exchang- 
‘ing of products, the opening of all nations into one humanity. In this the 
strongest and most civilized take the lead. We, the Puritan stock, think 
ourselves strong in the faith; let this be granted for the argument’s dake, 
and are we not strong enough to follow the Apostle’s precept, “ We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to 
please ourselves”? What though our tastes be not pleased by any com- 
promise of non-essential modes ? Shall we who boast of our largeness, 
liberty, and liberty, who claim to hold all externals loosely that we may 
concentrate strength on the essentials, whose system is flexible and elas- 
tic as the others are not,— shall we press our provincialisms, not only of 
principle, but also of form, so pertinaciously, and to such extremes as to 
insure the perpetuation of animosities which the Church ought now to dis- 
miss, that it may move in the grandeur of its unity to the conquest of the 
world for Christ ? 

8. The natural development of the congregationalism, rather the indi- 
vidualism, for which our ancestors stood, leads us logically to some change 
in our inherited modes which shall admit more general participation of 
each worshipper in the services of the sanctuary. Thus, also, shall worship 
itself become more real, and more prominent. Too much, in proportion, 
is now done by one man in the pulpit, and by four or by twenty people in 
the choir. The way should be opened for the congregation to take part. 
Some portions of the praise, and by the same argument some portions of 
the prayer, should be common to all voices; else we shall grow critical, 
fastidious, elegant, sentimental, studious of fine artistic general effects, 
rather than worshipful, with an individual simplicity and directness before 
God. Do you say that all forms are dangerous? I reply that we have 
now a form which, practically, binds us; which either silences or tends to 
silence the vast majority of our worshippers ; which, while possibly suited 
to the strong, the gifted, the highly spiritual, is unhelpful to the weak, the 
young, the uninstructed ; which in worship magnifies the pulpit and the 
choir, and represses the congregation, and overshadows the individual wor- 
shipper, —a form which is itself a minor peril, and which, if we cling to it 
as to something sacred and inviolable, will add to the peril of coldness, and 
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the repression of a hearty individual worship, the darker peril of formal- 
ism, against which we ought to consider ourselves sworn by the very ances- 
try which we boast. Any decent and simple modes by which our public 
worship can be changed from its present tendency to be a performance for 
and to the congregation, to a tendency to be the direct act of the congre- 
gation toward God, will help us as a denomination in dealing with the 
masses of mind which we ought to influence for Christ. I am not advo- 
cating prettinesses in God’s house, nor any ornamenting of Christian ser- 
vices for the sake of ornament: the spirit of Worship, if we but give it 
course, will move in its own sufficient dignity and beauty. Nor would I 
advocate any rash changes,—the crowding of new usages, themselves 
desirable, into unprepared parishes, or in unfit circumstances. That would 
be to endue the forms of worship with a disproportioned importance. The 
needful changes should come naturally and as a growth; and not so much 
in the working out of any general theory, — which is often a specific im- 
pertinence,—as in the meeting the practical wants of any given com- 
munity. Some congregational singing; some congregational pray iii at 
least in the use of the “ Lord’s Prayer,” and perhaps, only occasionally, in 
that most devout and tender Litany, which far antedates the Apostasy of 
of Rome; a setting aside of some of the elaborate artistic odes of unin- 
spired men, in which too often devotion is painfully hampered with rhyme 
and metre which are not poetry, while the accompanying music walks cap-" 
tive in the fourfold chain of an intricate scientific harmony, — a setting aside 
some of these for the Psalms inspired of the Holy Ghost, and to be 
uttered as their structure demands, responsively in grand and simple unison 
of voices; and, though this is of less moment, the “ Apostles’ Creed,” in 
which all may openly declare their faith,— any one or more of these fea- 
tures introduced as the need might’show itself, and the time might serve, 
would tend to make our worship truly congregational, common, and indi- 
vidual. In most cases, doubtless, the joining by the congregation in the 
Lord’s Prayer, in the singing of hymns, and the responsive utterances of 
Psalms, would suffice for the demands of worship. Whatever be our form 
or lack of form, our endeavor should be that the services of God’s house 
should stand in tender beauty, and in massive strength; and in all the 
grace and presence of the Lord Himself, to whom be glory in the Church 


throughout all ages. Amen! 
” 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND WORSHIP. 


“Do THE PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES OF SOCIETY DEMAND ANY ESSENTIAL DEPART- 
URE FROM THE SIMPLICITY OF OUR FATHERS IN THE STYLE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDIFICES, AND THE Forms oF Worsuir ?” * 


By “our fathers,” we understand the ministers and members by whom 
the Congregational churches of New England were founded and sustained 
during their first two hundred years. 

The “simplicity ” to which we have reference consists in something which 
has been common to these churches during their past history and which 
has been characteristic of them. Evidently this is no one narrow outward 
form, — for their fashions differed among themselves as much as ours do, 
although undoubtedly all within the circle of certain pretty well defined limits. 
But what we mean to say is, that it was the singleness and simplicity of one 
great central ¢dea, manifesting itself through a general similarity and still 
a quite large diversity of details. 

What then, we ask, was that ¢dea in which their “simplicity ” chiefly 
consisted, upon which at least it was founded ? 

It was an endeavor after the most direct, most effective contact of the 
simple gospel with the mind and heart of both preacher and hearer. This 
was the idea which, through all changes, they were to make manifest in 
their religious worship. They did this by certain arrangements of song, 
and prayer, and preaching, — in such edifices as they could from time to 
time erect which should be at once convenient for holding their families 
and for carrying out this idea of the gospel. 

We are not to imagine they made no alterations to meet the transitions 
of their times. Although the panorama of human life may not have 
shifted quite so fast in their age as in ours, still the scenes were certainly 
moving. The forms and style of the fathers’ two centuries were by no 
means of cast iron. Whoever will look at a plate, or read a description of 
the meeting-houses of 1630, and then of 1730, will find very different 
buildings and modes. 

Our inquiry regards, it will be observed, essential changes in forms and 
style, not subordinate changes; not any of those alterations, whatever 
they may be, which, keeping pace with the advancing generations as they 
come up each into its own share in human affairs, however striking they 
may appear to a superficial observer, are not half so great as the incessant 


* Read by appointment before the Alumni of Andover Theological Seminary, July 
21, 1869. 
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mutations in all other fashions, — and provided always they remain consist- 
ent with the one central idea. 

Those secondary movements were continual with the fathers. In fact, 
they often had more of form and stateliness than we have. If any one 
chooses to wear the scholastic gown and the minister’s bands, he will only 
be doing what was common in all this neighborhood. When the whole 
congregation rose and stood while the pastor passed down the aisle, and the 
inhabitants were seated in church according to their local dignities, there 
was much more of style and ceremony within the old meeting-house than 
we know. We have grown in some respects more simple, more plain, than 
the fathers were. 

The grand idea was always expected to work itself out in its own way. 

Regarding Ohurch Architecture: The first generations were obliged to 
put up the most inexpensive buildings. I have seen a drawing purporting 
to be the first meeting-house of the first church of Boston, — a rude, one- 
story, thatched roof, log or planked, shed-like structure. I certainly much 
prefer the style of architecture of the present “ First Church” in stone 
recently erected on Berkeley Street. I presume the original builders 
would, if the choice had been given them. 

There are many variations which are not any essential departure from the 
simplicity of the fathers, — changes which need not infringe upon the single- 
ness of their great and just purpose, but may the rather assist its better 
development in a new and altered state of society. Bareness and meagre- — 
ness are not necessary. They may have been common in times of strait- 
ness and penury. Ina very few instances they may have been regarded 
a “bonum per se.” 

But so have an improved and elevated style followed upon better circum- 
stances. We hope they always will. 

Comfort, convenience, durability, taste, proportion, beauty, the education 
of a community by chaste artistic designs, the best materials, a careful 
construction, an elaborate finish, — all these we hold to be, within moderate 
bounds, not only no essential departure from the simplicity of the great 
Congregational idea, — but these were not unknown, in their measure and 
in the style of their times, to many of the old meeting-houses. 

Churches have been pulled down in New England towns, that were 
built a century or a century and a half ago, to give place to new struc- 
tures not nearly so fine for these times as those old meeting-houses 
were for their day. The carved woods, the turned rails and posts, the 
decorated sounding-boards, the antique wainscoting, the old-time structures 
with their grotesque ornaments, cost more pains, a larger proportion of 
money, and, in comparison with the ordinary style of other edifices, were 
really every way more exalted than our stone churches, with stained win- 
dows and great organs. 
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It has often been the rule in New England for the people to build their 
church as well as they could, each generation after its own fashion. We 
hope to do the same in future. 

The fixed nucleus about which to group our church architecture has 
been, not a style like a barn, but a convenient place from which to send forth 
divine truths into a community. The form is what has always been mov- 
able and according to the notions of the age. We are to hold fast to the 
old idea because it is the true one, but we are to give that idea a habitation 
in the way that shall combine the utmost of fitness and opportunity for the 
work to be done. 

What we would say respecting church architecture then is this. No de- 
parture from the singleness of the fathers’ idea of what churches are built 
for, but great flexibility, depending on location, people, means, surround- 
ings, as to the method of embodying that idea in any particular edifice. 

One of the last places to begin to be parsimonious is on a house of wor- 
ship! and this has been the testimony of the best part of New England 
hitherto. It will not be running in the face of past teachings to keep to 
this. But whatever offends the idea of preaching and hearing is out of 
place. Whatever style is introduced to cultivate the notion of a priest- 
hood and a sacrifice that must be repeatedly offered ; whatever is contrived 
for a spectacular exhibition, like many of the great cathedrals with their 
huge columns, behind each of which you might hide the whole of some of 
our congregations ; whatever is built for rivalry and show ; or for the ac- 
commodation of lolling luxuriousness; or for the mere gratification of the 
esthetic faculty, like the superb Greek temple ; or for the worship of the 
human intellect on the plan of our rationalistic reactionaries in the modern 
Athens, who are for reforming us all back into Paganism under the shadow 
of University walls, —in short, whatever forsakes or forgets or puts out 
of sight the one aim of the fathers—to have the gospel PREACHED, and 
preached where it could be heard —is bad in church architecture. And 
whatever makes the preaching of the gospel more forceful, and the hearing 
of the gospe] more convenient for the greatest number of a given commu- 
nity, is good in church architecture and is accordant with, and not opposed 
to, the system of the fathers. 


Turning now from the edifice to the Form of Church Service: Here 
also, retaining the simple idea of its uses, we hold, on the hitherto estab- 
lished and recognized principles of the Congregational churches, a large 
liberty and a wide range. You may have the doxology at the end or at 
the beginning, or both. You may rise or you may sit when you sing. 
You may stand or you may kneel in prayer. You may read the Scriptures 
responsive with the minister, or he may read it to you. You may join in. 
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heart in petitions you have not before heard, or you may have each 
Sabbath some one or more specific and prepared forms of united supplica- 
tion. You may draw up your own method of church service, or you may 
fall in with any of the various methods about you. All this Congregation- 
alism teaches, and the custom of the fathers teaches, is not essential. Use 
your liberty. Only do not so use it as to injure another. And, if you 
can possibly help it, do not so use it as to hurt any weak conscience. Still 
use it. You are not fettered. You must choose for yourself. Select the ° 
very best: But whatever it be, in order not to depart essentially from the 
old standard, our form of worship will adhere to these few leading prin- 
ciples, viz. : 

1. It will keep prominent the thought of personal accountability, and of 
personal communion with the Great God. It will not dissolve away the 
individual into a promiscuous mass whose confession of “us miserable sin- 
ners” will not mean, and will never be understood to mean, anybody in par- 
ticular. It must be individual confessiop and personal worship. 

2. The form of our service will always keep prominent also the idea of 
instruction in religious things. It can never be allowed, on our principles, 
to degenerate into platitudes, or mere exhortation. 

3. It will also hold a high place, if it keeps up the method of the elder 
times among us, for the imperial application of Christian precepts to prac- 

- tical life. And then 

4. For the most direct and forcible appeal to the individual conscience — 
and heart. If we bear these principles aloft, I think we shall not depart 
from the fathers in ordering our mode and succession of service just as an 
enlightened, quick-eyed, Christian common sense and a cultivated spiritual 
taste shall find most subservient to the great end of honoring the Master, 
and edifying the saints, and persuading the multitude. 

We must judge for ourselves. We may change with the times. We 
need not be afraid of something new. We are not obliged servilely to 
copy one another. Practically to proportion our services just right is a 
work of care, of difficulty, and of experiment. The fathers made some 
grave mistakes, e. g. when they excluded the reading of the Scriptures from 
the pulpit. We should be extremely foolish if we copy their mistakes be- 
cause they are theirs. And we should be breaking the higher rule of their 
more consistent and noble principles in attempting to follow some parts of 
their own halting practice. 

We also have faults. A want of reverence in those who come to some 
of our churches is one. It is a disgrace to any churches, of whatever order, 
when people who know better show little good manners in church. But 
no essential alteration of forms would remedy this. You have to change 
the people, not the modes of service. It ought to be remedied now, what- 
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ever are our present forms. It is in some of our churches, and nowhere 
are more devotional worshippers than in many of our most distinctive con- 
gregational assemblies. i 

Another evil is, a lack of attendance by a multitude who belong to us. 
But the cure for this is not to be found in any essential change of our 
forms. If we were to adopt, in full silk and purple or scarlet, the mil- 
linery system, it would add nothing to us. The reason why the ritual- 
istic movement, in its new spasm of life, calls out so large numbers is, first, 
the novelty of it. And, next, the actual earnestness and the real enthu- 
siasm which, strange as it must seem, do illustrate and light up this ener- 
getic revival of lawn and candles. And, thirdly, it owes a large part of its 
ephemeral success to —— what we should do well to copy — a considerate 
care for the poor in personal visitation and charity. With the same vigor 
and enthusiasm, and the same self-denying devotion, on the part of the 
members of all churches, to the lowly and destitute, and the afflicted, which 
some of the ritualists are reported to exhibit, our simple services, without 
any striking change in our forms, would accomplish much more, and hold 
on to what is gained much more permanently. 

The truth is, we must all supplement our public services in private with 
kindness and sympathy, — not with condescending and patronizing ways, 
but with sincere, manly, human, gracious sympathy. This is what our 
times demand. Not any radical revolution in our mode of church archi- 
tecture and church service, but more of service, more of the manifestation 
of His Spirit who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. We 
want a using of the gospel. We need to take the precepts of the Word 
down from the pedestal of the pulpit and out from all forms of the sanc- 
tuary, and to carry them with brotherly love to the waiting, perhaps sigh- 
ing, hearts. Let us thank God and take courage that this is already, to so 
large an extent, the work our churches seek to do, and let us press forward 
in the good way. We want a warmer welcome of the people, by the 
people of the churches, to the services as they are. We want a look- 
ing after the neglected, and the ignorant, and the unaccustomed, — not only 
the poor or the sick, but the stranger, the diffident, the mistaken, the wan- 
dering, — some attention paid to them to induce them to frequent our 
churches, and then, when they come, some courteous greeting, some 
friendly welcome. 

We require — what the fathers placed first — that church architecture 
most, where “all the building, fitly framed together,” is seen to be “a hab- 
itation of God through the Spirit.” 
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-ANCIENT CONFESSIONS OF FAITH AND FAMILY COV- 
ENANTS. 


Tue Confessions and Covenants here printed (transcripts from the Records of a 
Church of Christ, in Westerly, R. I., 1752-1756) are thought to be unique. They certain- 
ly are curious specimens of ancient usages, and are worthy of preservation and study. 

There was in Westerly, R. I., as long ago as 1742 or 1743, a “ Presbyterian or rather 
Congregational Church of Christ.” Its pastor then, or at a later date, was the Rev. 
Joseph Park, a graduate of Harvard in 1724. A few miles west, on the other side of 
the Pawcatuck River which there separates Rhode Island from Connecticut, were three 
churches of the “standing order.” In the first church in Stonington, Rev. Ebenezer 
Rossiter was pastor from 1722 to 1762. In the East Society, Rev. Nathaniel Eells in 
1733 began his ministry of fifty-three years, and in the North Society Rev. Joseph Fish 
was pastor from 1732 to 1781. 

Difficulties arose in the church at Westerly which led Mr. Park to move for a dis- 
mission from his pastoral office, and it appearing that a greater part of the standing 
church were disposed to grant the request, twelve persons — nine female and three male — 
withdrew from the church by letter, June 2, 1751, with a full recommendation to other 
churches or to be a distinct church if the Lord should open the way for it. The meet- 
ing-house seems to have been under the control of “ the Commissioners for the Indian 
Affairs” in Boston. 

On the causes of this separation I cannot give much light. The colonists were 
certainly not in sympathy with the ‘“‘ Separates” who had been withdrawing from the 
churches of Connecticut during the preceding decade. They did not differ in doctrine 
from the first church, nor refuse to hold communion with its members; but they did 
complain that the first church was “ too inclinable to give up the gospel ministry.” 

Mr. Park soon left Westerly for Southold, L. I., but his family remained behind, and, 
partly on their account, the colonists were invited to meet at his house for divine worship 
every Lord’s Day, which they agreed to do except when opportunity was afforded to 
hear the word preached in the house of God. 

As early as July, 1751, these twelve persons entered into an explicit covenant, suffi- 
ciently ample to constitute them a church, though they did it without advice of a 
Council, and with a feeling on their own part that the time had hardly come for them to 
be incorporated into a church. However, they transacted business, received and dis- 
missed members, appointed officers, and discharged other ecclesiastical functions. Mr. 
Eells, Mr. Fish, and other ministers gave them occasional aid. Mr. Park was often 
providentially with them, and finally accepted a call to be their pastor. May 23, 1759, 
it was voted to invite the three Stonington churches and their elders, and the church in 
Kingston and its elder, to assist in the installation of Mr. Park, on the 22d of the next 
August. He seems to have remained in office for several years, but the subsequent 
history of the church and its pastor I am not able to give. 

Some of the records of this church have been preserved, transcripts from which are 
here given for the sake of illustrating the usage of that day, especially in respect to the 
mode of receiving baptized persons to full communion in the church, and of reeommend- 
ing members by letter to other churches. It was once common for candidates to present 
original written confessions of their belief* What is here remarkable is that they were 


* See an article on Confessions of Faith in the Congregational Quarterly, IV. 179- 
191, — especially pp. 181, 182. 
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preserved and recorded. Lechford’s Plain Dealing describes the usage of a previous 
‘century. At the reception of members “the Elder turneth his speech to the party to be 
admitted, and requireth him, or sometimes asketh him, if he be willing to make known 
to the congregation the work of grace upon his soul; and biddeth him, as briefly and 
audibly, to as good hearing as he can, to do the same. Whereupon the party, if it bea 
man, speaketh himself; butif it be a woman, her confession made before the Elders in 
private is most usually (in Boston church) read by the pastor who registered the same. 
Then the elder requireth the party to make profession of his faith, which is also 
done either by questions and answers, if the party be weak, or else in a solemn speech 
according to the sum and tenor of the Christian faith laid down in the Scripture.” * 
The family covenants, made and renewed, will be read with peculiar interest. 
E. W. G. 


J. Reception oF MEMBERS ON CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
e 


Lorp’s Day, February the 16th, 1752. 
This day the desires of John Gavit (son to De” Gavit) were propounded 
to come to the Lord’s Table and under the special watch of this society 
with Joseph and Benjamin Park who were propounded some time ago. 
By CuristopHER SuGar, Clerk. 


FebrY the 19th, 1752. 
The Rev‘ Mr. Joseph Fish preached a sermon to us at Rev. Mr. Park’s 
house from Luke the 17th & 21st, and publicly propounded to come to the 
Lord’s Table Benjamin Park and John and William Gavit (sons to De" 
Ezekiel Gavit), but referred the fixing of their standing in the church and 
under the watch of this society to the Rey. Mr. Park, having declared to 
us before that he had not light to determine whether we were a regular 
society or not. 
Lorp’s Day, March the Ist, 1752. 
The Rev‘ Mr. Park, come from Long Island, came and gave us a ser- 
mon from Col. 8; 3 & 4. 
Lorp’s Day, March the 8th, 1752. 
The Rev@ Mr. Park finished his discourse from Col. 3d and 3 - 4 v., and 
received to the Lord’s Table and our communion the children above men- 
tioned, Joseph and Benjamin Park and John Gavit, and William Gavit 
being detained by sickness, and administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper to us, and Deacon William Pendleton desired to commune with us, 
which was granted. 
: Lorp’s Day, March the 22nd. 
The Rev. Mr. Park being returned from Boston, at the desire of Deacon 
Pendleton, preached at the meeting house from Jer. the 2d, 2, and admitted 


* Quoted in Bibliotheca Sacra, XXV. 202. For memoranda respecting relations of 
personal experience, see Am. Qu. Register, XII. 237 - 239. 
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to full communion William Gavit upon his public assent to the following 
declaration which hath been jointly offered with Joseph and Benjamin 
Park and John Gavit. 

Jemima York and Ruth Sugar and Anna York were propounded for full 
communion. 


CHARLESTOWN, December 19th, 1751. 

We the subscribers do earnestly desire admission to the Lord’s Table 
and to come under the special watch of the society of God’s people in this 
place which have lately been dismissed from the church of Christ in Wes- 
terly. 

We believe there is one God in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, into whose sacred name we have been baptized, which solemn cove- 
nant obligation we do heartily own. We believe the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, and we find by experience that God’s Word is true and that 
we are, as that testifies of us, sinful and miserable by nature and practice, 
Psalm 51-5, Psalm 58 - 3, but blessed be God who has found out a way to. 
save such poor lost and undone sinners as we find ourselves to be, by send- 
ing his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, to take our nature upon him, and in it to 
fulfil and answer the demands of his law which man had broke and to give 
his life a ransom for us, Rom. 5 -8, and that whosoever believeth on him 
shall not perish but have everlasting life., We believe, Lord, help our un- 
belief. 

We think it our duty (finding it to be the command of Christ, Luke 22 ; 
17 & 1 Cor. 11; 25, 26) and dare not any longer neglect to confess Christ 
before men. We therefore offer ourselves to the communion of this society 
of God’s people, whose confession of faith and church covenant we con- 
sent unto, begging to be accepted of and watched over by them. Intreat- 
ing the prayers of God’s ministers and people for us that God would grant 
us grace to adorn our profession by a wise & well ordered life and conver- 
sation, and not by a careless and wicked life bring a reproach upon his 
holy religion and grieve the hearts of the godly and harden the wicked, but 
that he would conduct us faultless to his heavenly kingdom. Amen. 

JOSEPH PARK, Jun". 
BENJAMIN Park. 
JouHn Gavir. 

Witiiam Gavirt. 

Joseph & Benj" Park in the 16th year of their age. 

John Gavit in his 16th year. 

William 


Put to vote, whether this church or Christian Society upon what 
has been offered by these persons, can heartily accept of them as mem- 
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bers in full communion in Christ’s church & receive them to your special 
watch. 
Voted in the affirmative. 


I do then in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the alone head of the 
Church, declare you and each of you to be members in full communion 
with the Church of Christ, & to have a full right to all visible privileges 
therein, & commend you to the special watch & fellowship of the 
brethren in this place regularly dismissed from the Church of Christ in 
Westerly & recommended to the grace of God & communion of the 
churches of Christ, or to have a right to be a distinct church to have the 
special ordinances of the gospel administered to them. Amen. 

JosEPH Park, Minister of the Gospel. 


Lorp’s Day, March the 29th, 1752. 
Jemima York, Ruth Sugar, Anna York offered the following declaration, 
which they drew up themselves. 


We, the subscribers, being sensible that it is our duty to join in Com- 
munion with Church of Christ and dare no longer neglect it. We do offer 
ourselves to the communion of the Church of Christ in the special watch 
and fellowship of the Christian society in this place whose confession of 
faith and Church covenant we consent unto. We believe there is one God, 
and the eternal Godhead is distinguished into three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that the great God sent his only Son to give 
his life a ransom for poor lost sinners, of whom we are chief. We believe, 
Lord, help our unbelief. And we know that Christ says he that is ashamed 
of me before men, of him will I be ashamed before my heavenly Father, 
Hebrews 10; 4, 5, for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, wherefore when he cometh into the world he saith sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me. He- 
brews 11; 1, now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen; for ye have need of patience that after ye have done 
the will of God ye may receive the promise, for of his fullness have all we 
received and grace for grace. And begging of God that we may, as the 
Ninevites repent of our sins in sackcloth and ashes we know the God.of 
Israel is merciful and kind and begging that we may adorn our profession 
that we may not grieve the godly nor harden the wicked. Amen. * 

Jemima YORK. 
Ror Suear. 


Anna YORK. 
Jemima York in the 14th year of her age. 


Ruth Sugar in the 13th year of her age. 
Anna York in the 11th year of her age. 
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[The record shows the same formula in taking the vote, and in pronoun- 
cing them admitted, as in a former case. ] 


: Lorp’s Day, June the 21st. 
The Rev* Mr. Park being come over to visit his family from Long 
Island preached a sermon in the forenoon from Luke the 17th, 7 & 9 ver- 
ses, and preached in the afternoon from Psalm 76th, 1, 2, & 3d, and re- 
ceived into full communion Thomas Park and Anne Park who were pro- 
pounded upon offering the following declaration. 


April the 19th, 1752. 
We the subscribers, babes in Christ, desire to be fed with the sincere 
milk of the word and to follow the footsteps of Christ’s flock. We desire 
to know Christ better and to love him more. We openly acknowledge 
God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to be our God. We believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God and we desire to read and practice them: we 
desire to give God our youth, begging to be sanctified to his service for- 
ever. We bless God that we were born of godly parents, and brought up 
among the people of God; and we thank God and his people, for the 
tender love they have shown in encouraging us to our duty, and we pray 
that God would enable us to comfort their hearts by our Christian lives 
and conversation. We desire to come to the Lord’s Table as disciples of 
Christ and we beg to be accepted by God and man. We desire to come 
under the watch of this society (so long as God shall continue us among 
them). Intreating them to watch over us for good and not suffer sin upon 
us; and we beg the prayers of all, both old and young for us, that [he] 
would enable us to adorn our profession that those who seek occasion 
against us may be ashamed having no evil thing to say of us. Amen. 
Tuomas Park. 
ANNE Park. 
Thomas Park in the 14th year of his age. 
Anne Park in the 13th year of her age. 


[No form of vote, or of reception is here recorded. ] 


February the 25th, 1753. 

Deacon Gavit after service made mention of his son Ezekiel’s desire to 
be admitted into full communion with this society, to be a partaker of all 
the privileges of the sons of God among us, and said he first mentioned it 
to his mother of his own accord without being moved thereto by any 
except God by his Holy Spirit, for which we desire to bless God for every 
visible appearance of the working of his Holy Spirit among us. We do 
therefore deem him a proper regular candidate standing regularly pro- 
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pounded until such times as the Lord is pleased to send some regular min- 
ister of the gospel to enquire further and declare him a complete member 
in full communion with us. 
April the Ist, 1753, 

The Rev’ Mr. Joseph Park * * preached * * after sermon he ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to us: but before we par- 
took of the sacrament, the Rev. Mr. Park enquired something into Ezekiel 
Gavit’s experiences and received him into full communion with this society 
and declared him a member of the church of Christ in full communion. 


The desire of John Park offered to this society, 1758. 

I acknowledge it is a great blessing of God, granted to me in giving me 
my birth and education in a land of gospel light, and bringing me into 
Covenant with himself by believing parents, who devoted me to God in 
baptism and brought me up [in] the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and I am convinced it is my great duty and privilege to keep hold of this 
covenant and make personal choice of God to be my God, and join myself 
to his church, and walk in communion with it, keeping all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. I have had a desire to come 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for several years, but fear that I 
was too young, and was ashamed to speak my mind lest I should be 
laughed at by those that were irreligious, but fearing I should grieve the 
Spirit of God and be left to greater hardness of heart if I neglected what 
I really thought was my duty and privilege, and that if I was ashamed to 
confess Christ before men he would not own me in the day of judgment, I 
have ventured to offer myself to full communion with the saints, desiring 
to come under the special watch of this society, begging their prayers that 
I may be enabled to behave myself as becomes a disciple of Christ, and 
that God would give me grace to glorify God and enjoy him forever. I 
likewise pray for their careful.and faithful watch over me and their Chris- 


tian counsels and admonition for my good. 
JOHN Park. 


Lorp’s Day, November the 28th, 1758. 


The above declaration to the church was publicly read and the above 
named John Park was admitted to full communion. 


II. Dismiss1on oF MEMBERS BY LETTER. 


October the 8th, 1752, being Lord’s Day, the Rev. Mr. Park, being 
come over from Long Island to move part of his family, preached a ser- 
mon to us from 1 Cor.15; 1. After sermon being ended, our well be- 
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loved sister Mrs. Abigail Park, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Park and 
his son Thomas & his daughter Ann stood forth and. offered the following 
declaration : — 


To the religious society regularly dismissed from the Church of Christ, 
in Westerly. 


Dear BRETHREN, — We the subscribers, members of the Church of 
Christ, and under your special watch, being by the providence of God 
called to remove to Southold, on Long Island, do earnestly desire you to 
commend us to the grace of God, to be kept from the snares of sin and 
Satan, and to be conducted faultless to his heavenly kingdom. And like- 
wise to recommend us to communion and fellowship at the Lord’s Table, 
with the Presbyterian Church in that place, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Mr. Joseph Park. 

ABIGAIL Park. 
THOMAS Park. 
AnN Park. 


Put to vote whether their desires would be granted by the Society. 
Voted in the affirmative. 


Lorp’s Day, October the 15th, 1752. 


The Rev. Mr. Joseph Park preached a sermon for us and administered 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to us, and also gave a letter of recom- 
mendation to Mrs. Abigail Park, & her son and daughter, which is as 
follows : — 


CHARLESTOWN, October the 15th, 1752. 


To the Church of Christ, in Southold, Long Island, under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Park. 

BretTHREN, — Mrs. Abigail Park with two of her children, Thomas 
Park and Anna Park, being about to remove from us to reside with you, 
have desired a recommendation to your communion at the table of the 
Lord. These may certify to you that they are in regular standing in the 
Church of Christ, free from all scandal or censure, and by a good conver- 
sation have approved themselves worthy the fellowship of the saints, and 
we do heartily recommend them to your communion in the special ordi- 
nances of the gospel. 

CHRISTOPHER Sucar, Clerk, 


In the name and at the desire of this Society. 
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Ill. Famiry Covenants. 
Jan. 19, 1752, 

This Society, having before agreed to have explicit family covenants 
according to their several various circumstances and dispositions (judging 
it may greatly advance the glory of God and the edification of our own 
souls), have this day passed a vote to have the several copies recorded in 
this book. 

December 6th, 1750. 

We whose names are underwritten do this day covenant with God and 
one another, depending upon God alone to work it in us both to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure to put away all filthiness both of flesh and 
spirit and perfect holiness in the fear of God. We promise particularly to 
avoid all evil communication which corrupts good manners, especially all 
filthy unclean conversation which is an awful sign of a filthy and rotten 
heart. We promise likewise to testify against it in others wherever we 
shall hear it and resolve by the grace of God to have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of Darkness but rather reprove them, and that neither 
the fear of man or our own guilt or any other impediment shall hinder the 
faithful discharge of our duty. 

And farther we promise to attend all the duties of religion, particularly 
we will reverendly attend the worship of God both in public and private, 
especially will we sanctify God’s Sabbath and reverence his sanctuary, we 
will read a portion of the Holy Scriptures daily and sing the praises of 
God and pray to him and teach and learn the Assembly’s Catechism and in 
all things behave as the disciples of Jesus Christ, begging his presence and 
help, depending upon him alone for strength to perform these promises. 
Amen. 

ABIGAIL PARK. Tuomas Park. 

JOSEPH Park, JR. JOHN Park. 

BENJAMIN Park. ANNA Park. 
HopestitLt York. 


N. B. The reason of Hopestill Yorks setting her name to this covenant 
is because she was resident here. 


An Addition made to Mrs. Abigail Park’s Family Covenant, Jan. 27, 
1754. 


Finding ourselves extreme liable to an unsuitable frame of temper 
towards each other, which frequently breaks out in harsh and provoking 
expressions to the dishonor of God and the wounding of our peace, and 
desiring to have all sin purged out and to be made in the image of God, we 
would use all proper means to attain it and having found that solemnly 

NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 4. 36 
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covenanting with God and one another has had a happy influence towards 
that blessed end, we do in the fear of God add the following articles to our 
family covenant, viz. that we will not indulge ourselves in snapping and 
snarling at each other, but make conscience of giving a soft and direct 
answer when asked a reasonable question, and avoid all irritating words and 
actions, but love as brethren and provoke to love and good works. These 
we promise in the strength of Christ alone. Amen. 


JOSEPH PARK. JOHN PARK. 
ABIGAIL Park. HANNAH STANTON YORK. 
TuHomAsS Park. ANNE Park. 


March the 18th, 1755. 

Finding that as we grow in years new temptations assault us and new 
difficulties arising we find necessity of new help and relying upon God 
alone who performeth all things for us we add the following articles to our 
family covenant. Viz. We promise to avoid all uneasiness at things we 
cannot help when we have done all things that is in our power, but submit 
to the will of God in things as becomes his children and endeavor to com- 
fort each other all that is in our power and not to find fault with one 
another for trivial things that are not purposely done; but to study each 
other’s happiness as our own. We likewise promise to do what our hands 
find to do with all our might and not to slack our hands because we think 
others don’t do so much as we, but strengthen one another’s hands and en- 
courage their hearts. 

We promise also that we will not unnecessarily keep any company that 
is disagreeable to one another and cause trouble in the family, but commit 
ourselves to God in all such affairs and not to keep unseasonable hours nor 
do anything that hath a tendency to discompose the family. Amen. 


ABIGAIL PARK. Tuomas Park. 
JOsEPH Park, JR. JOHN Park. 
BENJAMIN PARK. ANNE Park. 


Stanton York, his Family Covenant, Jan. 19, 1752. 


We whose names are hereunto affixed do this day covenant with God 
and one another depending upon God alone for grace to perform. We do 
this day promise to put away all filthiness both of flesh and ‘spirit and per- 
fect holiness in the fear of God, neither allowing ourselves or our inferiors 
or equals in sin, to Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness but rather reprove them. We promise to preserve the honor and 
maintain the duties belonging to every one in their several places and rela- 
tions, as Father & Mother, Master & Mistress or inferior or equal, not 
purloining but showing all good fidelity. We will keep our station and not 
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go out of our particular spheres usurping authority where we are not in- 
vested with it. 

We promise to observe all lawful commands of this our Mother & 
mistress and to obey her carefully and cheerfully without gainsaying or 
grudging we promise to endeavor to learn God’s word, and to make that 
the rule of our practice we promise to help each other under all our diffi- 
culties and to walk in charity and condescension toward each other and 
that we will not keep company or have conversation (especially in private) 
with any that appears not to fear God but lay aside every weight and the 
sin that so easily besets us and run with patience the race set before us 
which God of his infinite grace grant through Jesus Christ. our Lord. 
Amen. 


Stanton YORK. ZEBADIAH SHAW. 
JEMIMA YORK. JEMIMA YORK. 
HorvestTitt York. EBENEZER ADAMS. 


Hannau STANTON YorK. Simeon Fow ter. 
ANNA YORK. 


Christopher Sugar’s Family Covenant, January 26th, 1752. , 

We Christopher and Ruth Sugar, and our daughter Ruth and Sarah 
Adams a child under our watch and care, being the whole of our family 
and disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Do this day solemnly covenant with God and one another (in the pres- 
ence and fear of the great and dreadful God who will bring us to judgment 
at the great day) to fear God and keep his commandments. Particularly 
we promise to study and practice the duties of our several stations and 
relations making God’s word our rule, reading it daily. We promise to 
treat one another with good nature and tenderness, without slapping and 
snarling at each other on any occasion. We promise to put away lying 
and dissembling one to another and by no means to deceive each other. 
We promise likewise to attend carefully all the duties of our holy religion, 
more especially the public worship of God and by no means turn our backs 
upon means of grace whatever conceited provocation we may have. 

Finally we promise to do to others as we would that they should do to 
us. All this we promise only in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom we beg to be continually found. Amen. 

CHRISTOPHER SUGAR. Ruta Suear. 
Rotn Suear. Saran ADAMs. 


* Dea. Ezekiel Gavit's Family Covenant, Jan. 28, 1752. 
We whose names are hereunto affixed do this day solemnly covenant 
with God and one another, knowing that we are in the presence of an all 
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seeing God, who searches the hearts and trieth the reins of the children of 
men who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. We promise to put 
away all filthiness both of flesh and spirit, and perfect holiness in the fear 
of God. We who stand in the station and relation of parents do promise 
to avoid all provocations, unless it be that which tendeth to love and good 
works. Particularly we promise not to provoke our children to wrath, 
whereby they may be discouraged, but pass a righteous judgment on all 
matters of complaint that are brought before us by them. And we who 
are children do promise to obey our parents in all things that are lawful, 
that we may be kept in God’s way according to Proverbs the 6th, 20th- 
23rd. We promise to avoid snapping and snarling and hectoring one 
another. We promise to do to another as we would should be done to us. 
We promise to read the Scriptures daily, as we have ability and make it 
the man of our counsel. We promise to study the Catechism daily for in- 
struction, as we have opportunity and ability. We promise to pray to God 
in secret daily, and be ready at all times to attend the worship of God in 
the family to which we belong. All this we promise only in the strength 
of the Lord, depending upon his grace alone to enable us to perform and 
to da his whole will and pleasure. Amen. 

EzeEkieL GaAvit, Jun., Ezexiet Gavit, the 3d. 

AnniE GaAVIT, Hannan Gayit. 

Joun GavIrt, Mary ApAms. 

Witiiam Gavi, Lucy Gavit. 

, Evian Gavit. 


IV. Cuurco CoveENANT. 


We beirtg dismissed from the Church of Christ in Westerly, and the 
Rev. Mr. Park being providentially called away to Southold, on Long 
Island, and there being no public worship of God in this place, Mr. Park 
gave us his advice to assemble together at his house on Lord’s Day, for the 
social worship of God, which we did and joined in prayer to God, and 
reading his word and books of piety, and singing his praise, and contribut- 
ing for pious uses as God had prospered us. But thinking it to be our 
duty considering the devil’s incessant endeavors to divide and scatter the 
- faithful followers of Jesus Christ, to come under more particular and 
explicit bonds to each other, we therefore unitedly come into the following 
declaration and renewal of covenant. 


WESTERLY AND CHARLESTOWN, July the 14th, 1751. 
We the subscribers being dismissed from our special covenant relation to 
the Presbyterian or rather Congregational Church of Christ in Westerly 
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and recommended to the grace of God and the communion of the churches 
of Christ in special ordinances or to be a distinct church if the Lord 
should open a door for it, do still firmly adhere to the covenant entered in- 
to by them at their embodying into church fellowship and as renewed Nov" 
the 24th, 1745, as a clear gospel covenant excepting the last clause relating 
to the Indians which we judge not particularly binding to us. 

We likewise highly approve of and heartily subscribe to the two articles 
annexed to that covenant, Jan’ the 6th, 1751. And we do this day 
solemnly promise before God, angels and one another to keep these cove- 
nant vows so far as our present circumstances will admit, carefully and 
tenderly watching over one another, not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together as the manner.of some is, (but avoiding the communion of 
such as make light of or break their covenant vows,) diligently improving 
what means of grace we can have and so continue waiting upon God to es- 
tablish complete gospel ordinances to us if it be his holy pleasure. This 
we promise only in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ, our alone right- 
eousness and strength. Amen. 

N. B. That the Rev. Mr. Park having given us liberty and an invita- 
tion to meet at his house to accommodate his family, we agree to meet at his 
house every Lord’s Day to worship God, except when we have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the word preached in the house of God. 

[Signed by Deacon Ezekiel Gavit and nine others. ] 





“THE Work of Ordination belongs to any of the ordinary Minifters of 
the Gofpel, as /uch, and is an infeparable Branch of the Minifterial Office. 
This appears to me moft evident, by what you have heard already. If 
every Minifter of the Gofpel has all the Powers that were given to the 
Apofiles in their ordinary Capacity, by the above-cited Commiffion from 
our bleffed Saviour, they have certainly the Power of Ordination com- 
mitted to them. And I think nothing can be more evident, than that 
they have a// the Powers, or one of the Powers, granted by that Com- 
miffion. If the former, they then have no Superiors in Office ; nor can be 
exempted from any part of the minifterial Work. If the /a/er, they have 
no Authority at all; but are Minifters of the Gofpel, and not Minifters, 
at the fame Time : For they muft derive their Authority from this Com- 
miffion, or from none at all.” —Ordination Sermon, 1738. 





The Bible and its Critics. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS CRITICS. 


InFipetity fears the Bible. If not, why these repeated assaults? 
The “ Radical” says: “ We must undermine the works of the enemy. 
The first work is for sappers and miners. Let us get our powder of fact 
and argument beneath the walls of yonder citadel. Tear that down, and 
the battle is won. But what is that citadel? ‘The Bible!” True; the 
Bible is a citadel, but one which infidelity cannot demolish. The “ Radical” 
will not win the battle it wages. All these assaults are so many gratifying 
proofs, coming from the mouths of its enemies, of the value and power of 
the Bible. : 

Infidelity urges its objections upon false premises. It assails the Bible 
as false in science and history, and hence unsafe as a moral guide, when it 
professes to be and is only a religious book. If any allusions are made to 
science, history, philosophy, they are merely incidental, for the purpose of 
conveying religious truth. Now, it is no fairer to reject the Bible because 
it does not teach science than to reject science because it does not reveal 
the plan of salvation. The Bible is a perfect book because it teaches no 
errors in that which it intends to teach,— religious truth. A system of 
geology is perfect, not because it teaches chemistry, but if it teaches cor- 
rectly the science of geology. It may err in its allusions to other sciences, 
but this does not render its system imperfect if its accuracy in stating the 
science of geology is not affected. The system is to be interpreted from a 
geological stand-point alone. We insist that, in discussing the merits of 
the Bible, the only question is, Does tt teach religious truth correctly? De- 
manding this of infidelity as in common courtesy due to the Bible, we pro- 
ceed to consider in detail some of the objections urged against it. 

First. It is objected that the Bible contains historical errors. 

We reply (1.) that these errors, if they exist (which we do not admit), 
comprise a very small part of the statements of the Bible, and do not at all 
invalidate its moral precepts. An error in history, if there be such, does 
not vitiate a single doctrine of the Bible, for its didactic teachings are true 
without reference to history. Such errors would not give us the right to 
injure our neighbor; would not disprove the necessity of our being born 
again; would not prove that the Bible had made a single mistake in utter- 
ing moral precepts. Then the objection, if valid, amounts to nothing. 
(2.) Many of the alleged errors in history may not have been errors in the 
original manuscripts, but those of transcribers. It would be very easy to 
misread the Hebrew numerals. These are the letters of the alphabet, to 
each of which is given a numerical value. Many of these letters so closely 
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resemble each other that, especially in a manuscript either hastily written 
or somewhat dimmed by age, it would be very natural to read one for an- 
other, and thus the copy might contain an error not to be found in the 
original. For example, 5 (Béth), whose numerical value is two, differs 
from 5 (Kaph), whose numerical value is twenty, only in the slight curve 
at the bottom of the latter. Each of these might be mistaken for § (Pé), 
whose numerical value is eighty, and which differs from 5) (Kaph) only by 
a mark at the opening of the letter. jf} (Hé), whose value is five, differs 
very slightly from f} (Héth), whose value is eight, and from f, (Tav), 
whose value is four hundred. 4 (Vav) and * (Yddh) differ only in length. 
Their values are six and ten respectively. With such slight differences in 
the form of these numerals, would it not be natural that they should be mis- 
read, especially in a manuscript poorly written, or obscured by age? If 
there are any errors in dates, can it be proved that many of them did not 
arise in this way? We think it will be difficult to refute this hypothesis. 
(3.) Perhaps many, if not all, of the alleged historical errors were sup- 
posed to be correct statements when they were made, and so were ¢rue in 
the conception of contemporaries. Then, in the general estimation of men, 
and for purposes of moral impression, they were as 7 strictly true ; and 
any other statements which, possibly as mere statements, might have been 
more accurate, would have conveyed wrong moral impressions and been as 
if false. In selecting methods of expression, the Bible, and any system 
making an honest effort to impart truth and nothing but truth, would choose 
those which would be most likely to convey truthful impressions in the di- 
rection intended, without any reference to their truth as mere matters of 
fact. 

The object of the Bible was, not to teach history, but the will of God. 
In furtherance of this sole design, the Bible could not afford to raise con- 
troversies with men upon mere matters of history, by using forms of ex- 
pression, in conveying truth, which would imply an error in popular belief. 
The attention of men would necessarily have been diverted from the re- 
ligious truth to investigate the implied charge. What would have been 
gained? Not only would the truth have been invalidated for contempo- 
raries, but also for subsequent ages. For then the statements of the Bible 
would have been so manifestly at variance with the historical beliefs of 
the age in which they are alleged to have been made, and would have had 
so much the appearance of statements made in a more advanced stage of 
historical research and in a later period of the world, that they would at 
once have conveyed a doubt of their genuineness and authenticity. 

Inspiration has been defined as such a divine influence exerted over those 
concerned in the authorship of the Bible as insured their teaching what- 
ever they intended to teach in the best possible manner, and caused them 
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to communicate religious truth without any error in religious doctrine or 
impression. This neither affirms nor denies anything respecting the cor- 
rectness of the historical statements of the Bible as such. It was not the 
design of inspiration to guard those concerned in the authorship of the 
Bible against any error which would not affect the object for which the 
Bible was given. Forms of statement would be choseg, under the direc- 
tion of this influence, by which religious truth could be conveyed in the 
best possible manner. If such a statement should afterwards prove to be 
wrong, to make it would nevertheless be perfectly consistent with the theory 
of divine superintendence in the authorship of the Bible, and with its 
spirit and purpose. 

We reply (4.) that it is yet to be proved that any such errors exist. 
The authors of the Bible were more likely than modern doubters to be 
correct about the history of the times of which they wrote and spoke, and 
were, at least, just as likely to be correct, and just as much entitled to 
belief as contemporaneous historians. At this distance the historical opinions 
of modern infidelity are worth nothing as against the statements of the 
historians of those times. Besides, researches are constantly bringing 
facts to light in such a way as to confirm the statements of the sacred 
writers. The discovery of the Rosetta stone was the opening of a new 
rift in the clouds. It was the key to unlock the mysteries shut up in the 
hieroglyphics upon the monuments of antiquity. Modern scholarship 
reads from the mystic characters of the ancients such confirmation of many 
of the Biblical narratives as should put the cavillings of sceptics to silence. 
We are entitled to believe that such confirmations will continue to arise. 
God takes care of his Word. 

Second. It is alleged that the Bible contains errors in science. 

In addition to the answers made to the previous objection, which may be 
applied to this, we assert (1.) that it cannot be proved that a single error 
in science ever grew out of any scientific statement of the Bible, much 
less that moral errors have resulted from any such statement. On the con- 
trary, while we do not go to the Bible for science, “it was the knowledge 
and influence of the Bible that gave the first impulse and the first clew to 
discoveries in natural science,” * and so the Scriptures have largely con- 
tributed to the advancement of correct scientific knowledge. Further, in 
the face of erroneous notions of science, supposed to be advanced by the 
Scriptures, correct systems have been adopted by those who have accepted 
the Bible as an authoritative guide. For example, there are certain pas- 
sages in Job, which seem to indicate the belief that the earth is an im- 
mense plain surrounded by water, which reaches out to the concave 


* W.S. Tyler, p. p., in “ Theology of the Greek Poets,” p. 64. 
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heavens in which the stars are fixed.* But because this was the opinion 
of the times of Job, and is so stated in the Bible, it need not be our opin- 
ion. Simply because Job employed this method of expressing God’s om- 
nipotence, we are not reduced to the alternative of either embracing errors 
in science or rejecting the doctrine thus expressed. Job’s errors in cos- 
mology do not force us into scepticisms. 

We reply (2.) that very many of the alleged errors have been proved to 
be statements consistent with correct science. Infidels have labored 
hard to prove a discrepancy between the Mosaic and geologic records of 
creation, upon the gratuitous assumption that, if either record is at fault, it 
must be the Mosaic. They have wrested science from its legitimate place 
beside divine truth and made it the great field of contest between scepti- 
cism and Christianity ; as if science was foreordained to be a co-worker 
with infidelity. But there have been investigators on the side of science 
who read nature with critical eyes. In their hands science became a 
mirror in which could be seen reflected the truths of revelation. Among 
these was Hugh Miller, who was confessedly a peer among the great geolo- 
gists. In his lecture upon “the two records,” in “The Testimony of the 
Rocks,” he has done much by his researches and discoveries in all the for- 
mations, from the Old Red Sandstone upwards, to indicate how the two 
records may harmonize. He claims that the twilight periods of morning 
dawn and evening decline distinctly mark, in the geologic and Mosaic 
record alike, the line of separation between the different periods of animal 
and vegetable existence. And on this theory he proved, by interpreting 
the records of nature, what sceptics denied and labored to refute, that God 
in nature and in revelation spoke with the same voice revealing the great 
“Tam”; calling out to him from the tombs of the buried races, and to 
Moses from the burning bush; always in each case uttering the same truth, 
perfectly harmonious in all the details of the two records. By the same 
process he proves that man is the ultimate end towards which animate 
creation tended from its lowest orders, not by development from the lower 
orders, but by upward progress to a new order of being, higher than all 
others in the scale of intelligence, forming the last and noblest link in the 
long chain of creation. If space were ample, we might cite passages from 
the Graham lectures of Agassiz, from Cuvier, and from various other 
scientific men of acknowledged eminence, to confirm these conclusions of 
Hugh Miller. Many'of the most eminent scientific men have failed to 
see discrepancies where infidels have labored hard to prove their exist- 
ence. 

These true men of science interpreted nature, and the results of their 
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investigations show that the two records are by the same mind, duplicating 
and confirming in each the revelation in the other. They violated neither 
science nor the Scriptures, but, in strict fidelity to the revealed facts of 
each, placed the two together without adjustment, and found that they pre- 
cisely fitted. Like two jointed boards they were at once united. Until 
such deductions and arguments are refuted, should not infidelity hold its — 
peace ? 

Third. It is urged against the Bible that it contradicts itself, and con- 
tains statements that are unreasonable and records of events which violate 
all law. 

The attestations of the Bible may doubtless be contrary to the reason of 
infidelity, but not to the sublime reason of faith. They may violate all the 
law which infidelity has discovered, but not all the law which faith has 
recognized. 

We reply (1.) that religion is not a system of weak sentimentalities, but 
of profound mysteries. The book which declares them must be as pro- 
found as the mysteries themselves. There is a sphere of the infinite ; and be- 
cause finite mind is baffled in exploring it, shall such mind assume that there 
is nothing greater than itself and deny the existence of an infinite mind ; 
or if it would not hazard such a denial, pronounce it absurd and contradic- 
tory to suppose that an infinite mind would express itself in a way wholly 
incomprehensible to finite mind? The objection virtually prostitutes the 
infinite to the service of the finite. As well might the physically weak 
call exhibitions of great muscular strength absurd, as for a finite mind 
thus to stigmatize exhibitions of knowledge beyond its ownreach. These 
things of the Scriptures are some of them things which angels desire to 
look into, but cannot appreciate. Are they, then, absurd because finite 
human reason is baffled by them ? 

It is freely conceded that there are assertions in the Scriptures which might 
seem contradictory, if judged by certain standards. But the flexibility of the 
doctrines of the Scriptures allows equally flexible forms of statement ; and in 
this lies their adaptability to the varying emotions of the soul. Yet in this 
variety there is a complete unity of impression and teaching. There is no 
contradiction between the statements “ ye cannot come unto me” and “ ye 
will not come unto me,” between the assertion “ye cannot serve the 
Lord” and the imperative command to love him with all our might. For 
the soul sometimes feels that it cannot come when it knows that it can but 
will not. At such times it is better for the soul to set forth the doctrine 
that men can but will not come to Christ by a method of expression which 
affirms a sort of inability. On the other hand, when the soul feels that it 
can but will not, it is better suited with that form of expression which ex- 
plains its inability by declaring “ ye will not come unto me.” - Truth is not 
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“straight like a needle, sharp-pointed, one-eyed,” but it is many-sided in its 
unity, fitting every possible state of human emotions. It is because these 
emotions are so contradictory that divine truth, in adapting itself to them, 
assumes such apparently, though not really, contradictory forms of state- 
ment. And this is one reason why infidels have challenged the Scriptures ; 
imputing to them a contradiction in doctrine which exists only in state- 
ment, — in sound of words, but not in substance of truth. 

Such objectors have not faith enough to grasp the comprehensive differ- 
ence between these two apparently diverse classes of expression and to 
discover precisely in what it lies, nor to discern the spirit which assimi- 
lates them as expressing the same mind. They do not consider that the 
mystery of God’s being makes it probable that He is consistently the sub- 
ject of emotions that may appear contradictory to finite minds. They do 
not reflect that it is eminently consistent with the profoundest philosophy 
that a holy mind, in’ expressing itself, should give utterance to one class of 
emotions when speaking of sin, and to another, entirely different, when 
speaking of holiness. They forget that, if it is consistent for God to enter- 
tain such apparently conflicting emotions (and who dares say that it is not 
who has fathomed the mystery of God’s being to that degree ?),— they 
forget that it is equally consistent to express these emotions. 

Science has revealed to us the splendid march of the periods of time 
from a gray antiquity. But from before this, from an eternity that never 
began, the existence of God comes down to us; and, for aught we know, the 
work of creation and destruction, revealed in the geological epochs of the 
earth, went on, in other planets that have gone out in oblivion, by the ex- 
ercise of the same infinite power, during ages that had long since elapsed 
at the dawn of the first day of creation. Shall puny man, whose thoughts 
can rise no higher and go no farther back than the brief limits of a finite 
existence, presume to grasp the infinite God, in whom is wrapped up such 
possibilities of power? Failing to do this, shall he call the only system of 
truth that at all comports with the idea of an infinite existence and a‘reve- 
lation of an infinite mind a mass of contradictions? Then may ignorance 
justly mock at wisdom and weakness scoff at power. Then may the lamb, 
erushed by the jaws of a lion, exclaim that a lion is a myth. 

We reply (2.) that the truth of a statement or series of statements, 
of a doctrine or a system of doctrines, does not always depend upon their 
apparent reasonableness. If two statements or doctrines are true consid- 
ered separately, they are true considered together. If it is true that God 
has plans, and if it is true that men are free agents, then the doctrine of 
Free Agency and that of God’s plans harmonize with each other, although 
we may not be able to discover how they agree. Our inability is no argu- 
ment against either doctrine. Their ground of agreement may lie too deep 
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for our reason to fathom. What if the human mind is too imbecile to 
affirm or deny anything about these mysteries that surprise angels? If 
certain statements do not accord with our uniform experience, perhaps our 
uniform experience has been too narrow to justify us in condemning them. 
It does not follow that snow is an absurdity, because some of the inhabi- 
tants of the equatorial regions have not had experience of it. It does not 
follow that the demonstrations of mathematics are not true, because some 
man of indifferent mental powers cannot see that they are so. It does not 
follow that the doctrines and statements of the Scriptures are not true, be- 
cause men cannot reduce them to logical syllogisms, — adjust them by the 
measurements of human reason. What if an infinite mind is greater than 
a finite mind, and utters things which a finite mind is too limited to com- 
prehend! The statements and doctrines of the Scriptures have a ground 
of truth and agreement too deep for contradictions, just as there are calm 
depths at the bottom of the Atlantic which no tempest can disturb. 

It may be stated as a just criterion of belief, that it is more absurd to 
doubt some things than to believe them, even when we cannot understand 
them. Some things which in certain relations appear absurd, must never- 
theless be accepted as true, because denial of them would involve greater 
and suicidal absurdities in other revelations. The laws and processes of 
animal and vegetable growth are inexplicable; yet none but an insane man 
would hazard a denial of them. Perhaps we cannot explain how a moral 
system, involving incidentally the possibility of sin, can be compatible with 
the glory of a holy God. But God is holy, and sin does exist in connec- 
tion with the present moral system. But because we cannot discover this 
compatibility, shall we assail either fact and deny what is palpably true, or 
the system which is the handiwork of God, and so impugn the divine 
character ? 

It is axiomatic, that two truths never conflict with each other. Belief in 
both does not, therefore, require that we be able to lay them side by side 
and explain in detail how they agree. Each is true independently; then 
each is true in relation, for relation does not invalidate truth. It is then, 
so far forth, a proof of the reasonableness of a system of doctrines, if the 
manifest absurdity of denying is greater than that of receiving it. The 
history of infidelity is a standing witness to the absurdity of denying the 
Biblical system, as evangelically understood. 

We reply (3.) that it is not safe philosophy to reject a system or a book 
as untrue, because many of its statements cannot be explained. If men 
will believe only what they can understand and explain, they will believe 
comparatively little- They cannot explain the deep mysteries of their own 
existence, of the laws and operations of their minds, of the laws of the 
universe. If this principle of denial is philosophical, we should be in- 
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volved in a falsification of consciousness, and so in universal scepticism, 
that would entertain as grave doubts respecting itself as respecting any 
other object. Men are obliged to believe some things which they cannot 
understand, or by the same principle doubt everything. 

Here may properly be considered the objections to miracles. It is af- 
firmed that superhuman occurrences cannot be true, and that the narration 
which records them cannot be trustworthy. Of course this sets aside crea- 
tion as the work of any designing power; for as such it is, if possible, a 
greater miracle than any other. Renan says,* “ Till we have new light 
we shall maintain, therefore, this principle of historical criticism, that a 
supernatural relation cannot be accepted as such, that it always implies 
credulity or imposture.” He also says f that it is evident that the Gospels 
are in part legendary, “ since they are full of miracles and the supernat- 
ural.” He lays down the maxim, that, “ when a narrative is irreconcilable 
with the known and universal laws which govern the course of nature, it 
cannot be history.” “It is not in the name of this or that philosophy, but 
in the name of a constant experience, that we banish miracles from history.” 
Theodore Parker says, “I do not believe there ever was a miracle or ever 
will be. Everywhere I find law.” 

Neither Theodore Parker nor any other man has any right to found an 
absolute opinion of the infinite upon finite knowledge and experience. 
Renan has no right to banish miracles from history in the name of a “con 
stant experience” which is necessarily limited to the course of nature that 
comes within the observation of finite minds. There is a law everywhere. 
Theodore Parker's eyes did not deceive him. But it accords with that 
“constant experience” in whose name Renan banishes miracles from his- 
tory, that lesser laws are, for the time, held in restraint by higher laws 
without being annihilated. The law of gravitation is held in abeyance by 
the higher law of my will when I lift my arm, but it is not destroyed. 
When the higher law of my will ceases to act contrary to the law of 
gravitation with reference to my arm, it resumes its ordinary operations, 
and my arm instantly drops to my side. Surely there can be nothing here 
to offend reason. What if an infinite will for a sufficient reason should 
suspend, for the time, the operation of the law of gravitation, so that a 
stone thrown into the air would float like a feather? Cannot an infinite 
will control the law of gravitation with reference to a stone as well as I 
with reference to my arm? The chemical laws which produce decay in 
animal substances are restrained by the action of salt. In neither case is 
the ordinary law infracted, neither would it be competent for any to shut 
his eyes and declare that he does not believe that salt ever did or ever 


* Life of Jesus, p. 45. t Ibid., p. 17. 
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will prevent decay in animal substances, for he sees a law of decay every- 
where. So we should not term a miracle an infraction of any law, but see 
in it a lower law neutralized for the time by a higher law which it must 
obey. Theodore Parker saw law everywhere; but did he not discern the 
law of God’s will? Or was he blind to the fact of a power greater than 
he could comprehend? And what if this law is greater than all the sub- 
ordinate laws that must obey it in working out the ordinary course of 
nature? Czsar was greater than all his legions. May not-God be greater 
than all his laws ? 

In the most comprehensive sense a miracle is natural, for it occurs by 
the great Cause of causes operating for the time contrary to the uniform 
course of nature as we have experienced it. No new force enters into 
nature when a miracle is wrought; a constant force, God’s will, operates 
in an unusual manner. This higher law sets aside or turns to special uses 
the lower laws. In chapter xix., verses 6 and 7, the “ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon” forcibly sets forth this fact in alluding to the miracle at the Red 
Sea. “For the whole creature in his proper kind was FASHIONED 
AGAIN ANEW, SERVING THE PECULIAR COMMANDMENTS THAT WERE 
GIVEN.” 

The mpadrov weidos of all infidel objections to miracles is ignoring the 
higher law, God’s will, which is able to control the lower laws, and does 
control them even in their ordinary operations. This is the only ground 
upon which miracles can be justified, and upon this they can. In ordinary 
circumstances God uniformly operates through second causes, but he has 
never pledged himself not to depart from this customary uniformity of action. 
Because he sees fit, for reasons which he deems adequate, to vary his 
methods of operation and act miraculously or supernaturally by temporarily 
suspending or ignoring the ordinary operations of the secondary causes in 
nature, infidelity need not raise the ery of law. Perhaps there is a law of 
which it is totally ignorant. It may be (and infidelity is challenged to re- 
fute the hypothesis) that there is a law of the divine mind by which it is 
natural, so far as such mind is concerned, to put forth acts under circum- 
stances deemed warrantable that utterly contradict the operation of the 
laws of nature as we have experienced them. In nature, in its restricted, 
sense, as confined to the operation of secondary causes, this is a miracle; 
but not in nature in its comprehensive sense, including God as a cause. 
The law of decomposition, for example, so far as it is a law of nature, may 
be violated by a miracle; but perhaps there are relations in which the law 
of decomposition is not a law of nature. In these relations nature is not 
violated by the act which sets aside or violates this law. Perhaps it would 
be unnatural for dead muscles not to revive at the special command of Him 
who can take life and give it without limitations of time and place and cir- 
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cumstances. Who can say that God cannot control the secondary causes 
of nature so as to produce unusual results, without violating the supreme 
law of his will? Is God limited in the exercise of his power to the line 
of action along which finite vision runs? Are the possibilities of omnipo- 
tent power confined within the limits of finite experience? Is omnipotence 
thus reduced to impotence? If any one answers No, but infinite power 
would not probably step aside from the line of action it has marked out for 
itself, we reply, Who knows enough about the counsels of eternity to assume 
such a probability? It seems more than probable that in the moral gov- 
ernment of the universe God would have occasion to call the attention of 
man to his power by an immediate exercise of it. Every exercise of God’s 
immediate power must be a miracle to human capacity. 

The origin of nature must have been supernatural. For it would be 
manifestly absurd to speak of the origin of nature in its limited sense as 
natural ; ‘for what is natural is of nature. This supernatural agency must 
have been an intelligent cause, or God. Those will admit this who admit 
the existence of a personal God. There is no greater absurdity in sup- 
posing that nature still continues to obey the higher law of infinite intelli- 
gence by which it was constituted, than there is in supposing that such an 
intelligence exists. ‘Then there is no greater absurdity in supposing that 
there can be a miracle or a supernatural event in obedience to the will of 
God, than in supposing that there can be a natural event in obedience to 
the same will. A miracle is no greater absurdity than God. Indeed, a 
being so mysterious in the fact and method of his existence as God, is, 
until he reveals himself, as impossible to finite conception as a miracle. - 

When Renan banishes a miracle from history “in the name of a constant- 
experience,” he assumes too much for finite experience. Strauss has as- 
serted that the absolute cause never disturbs the chain of secondary causes 
by arbitrary acts of interposition, and therefore he finds a verdict against 
miracles. Weyescheider says: “The belief in a supernatural and mirac- 
ulous, and that too an immediate revelation of God, seems not well recon- 
cilable with the ideas of a God eternal, always constant to himself, omnip- 
otent, omniscient, most wise.” * Now all this proceeds upon the gratuitous 
assumption that human experience in its limited extent is a sufficient 
ground for an authoritative statement relative to the past and prospective 
acts of infinite power. The thing assumed is the thing to be proved. But 
there is no law by which we can judge absolutely of the divine purposes 
and acts. Theodore Parker's assertion that /aw is “the constant mode of 
operation of the infinite God” is not at present true in the world of matter, 
as Mr. Mansel justly remarks; it is false in the world of mind. But if it 


* Quoted from Mansel’s “ Limits of Religious Thought.” 
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were true in regard to both, it would prove nothing respecting the “ infinite 
God.” The conception of law is quite as finite as the conception of mirac- 
ulous interposition ; and to say that God always obeys law, as Mr. Parker 
uses the term, is quite as absurd and derogatory as to say that, for suffi- 
cient reasons, he sometimes disturbs the ordinary course of nature. 

The statement is unfortunate in another respect. It does not consider 
that what is Jaw in one place may be a miracle in another; so that, if the 
statement were true in the world of matter, the semblance of a miracle, if 
not a miracle, would be involved. A polar winter would at present be a 
miracle at the equator, and the reverse. What is law at one place is not 
law at the other. But that is no reason why a dweller at the line should 
say, “I do not believe there ever was or ever will be snow and ice at the 
poles; everywhere I find law,—the constant mode of operation of the 
infinite God.” At every step in either direction from the equator he would 
find that the law of “ operation of the infinite God” at the equator is not 
the law of his operation north or south of it. At every point he would 
meet with events that at each preceding point would be miraculous. What 
if, for reasons satisfactory to the divine mind, events peculiar to the sixtieth 
degree of latitude should be caused for a time to transpire at the equator, 
and vice versa ; would infidels doubt the sight of their eyes and cry LAW? 
There would still be law, but under just such relations as in working a 
miracle. The exchange would be by immediate interposition of the Great 
Cause, and miraculous. ; 

But let alone the Earth; can it be proved that God’s uniform acts in the 
moon would not be miracles on our planet, and the reverse? The moon 
has no atmosphere, we are told. Then the laws of nature upon the earth 
must be different from those upon her satellite. Then the “law” which 
Mr. Parker finds everywhere, and upon which he saddles his infidelity, is 
not the “constant mode of operation of the infinite mind.” The universe 
presents examples of constant variation from this law which infidels have 
discovered all about them. The other planets may be miracles to this. 
Suspend terrestrial laws of a certain kind, and we might witness lunar phe- 
nomena. Then the uniformity in the manifestation of divine power which 
we discover within the range of our observation and experience is no proof 
that, for adequate and worthy reasons, this uniformity would never be dis- 
turbed. For there is variety ; and it is just as possible for God to exhibit 
this variety in connection with the same series of secondary causes, by in- 
terrupting them, as between different series of such causes in ordinary 
action. Establish omnipotence, and miracles are not impossible nor an ab- 
surdity. 

Then there may be miracles, if the circumstances warrant. The occa- 
sion of the miracles of the Bible was worthy. Mind finds satisfaction in 
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expressing itself. Perhaps an infinite mind would find infinite satisfaction 
in expressing itself. Then there was a@ priori probability of a special 
revelation of the divine will. But the constitution of man is such that he 
cannot, or will not, believe in the divine origin of a religious system, unless 
its promulgation be accompanied by miracles. Every religious system 
has recognized this innate demand of the human mind, and idolatry of 
every form. Mohammedanism, Romanism, have overdone the matter 
even, in endeavoring to commend themselves as divine and of divine sanc- 
tion. The only reason why intelligent minds reject the alleged miracles of 
the Romish Church is, not because miracles, or even these miracles, are 
impossible, but because the mind intuitively pronounces the occasions on 
which they are claimed to have been wrought unworthy such divine inter- 
position. Renan recognizes this demand of men. He says that Christ 
was a thaumaturgist because the people demanded wonders in attestation of 
the divinity of his mission. The very fact that Christ, as an honest per- 
son, gratified this demand is a proof that the alleged miracles of the Bible 
were really so. And after this admission, Renan’s attempt to explain these 
apparently supernatural acts upon the ground of ordinary occurrences, or 
of what seem very much like feats of legerdemain, is lame, not to say blas- 
phemous. It certainly makes Christ, whom Renan condescends to con- 
sider a very good man, very dishonest. 

If there is this expectation in the minds of men, the probability of mir- 
acles was as great as the probability of a special revelation of the divine will. 
There is nothing absurd in the idea of a miracle, wrought by infinite power, 
to commend a revelation of God’s will specially made to men. Then if a 
record contains accounts of well-authenticated miracles, wrought for a worthy 
purpose, it records no absurdity nor impossibility, and can rightfully claim 
not only a place in history, but also divine authority. The Bible is such a 
record. Its miraculous accounts, therefore, form no reason for its rejection, 
but the contrary. 

We reply (4.) that the urger of the objection before us is driven by it 
upon one of two horns of a dilemma. Men are themselves a sufficient proof 
of the necessity of a rule of faith and practice. This rule must be, either 
reason illuminated by the light of nature, or a special revelation of the 
divine will. The religious history of the race is ample proof that reason 
with any illumination from nature is not a safe rule of faith and practice. 
Then the Bible is such a rule, or men have none. But infidelity insists 
that men have such arule. Then it is the Bible. The Bible, not nature, 
has illuminated the reasons of men, if these are in any case safe guides. 
Infidelity, if consistent, is forced to abandon its position and say that men 
need no moral guide, or abandon itself and accept the Bible. 

Men may think that they have framed for themselves a rule of faith 
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and practice distinct from the Bible. But if it embodies any elements of 
morality, can we not detect in it principles borrowed from the Scriptures, 
and are not these their guide? Then when these men deny the Bible 
they deny the precepts of their own morality. That must be an illogical 
and unsafe system of belief which is always hacking away with its own 
razor at its own throat. 

One of the safe and consistent things about Christianity is, that it takes 
its stand upon the being and attributes of God, and affirms the truth of the 
records of the Bible and challenges infidelity to assail its position. Faith 
knows, and is fearless ; infidelity guesses, and is afraid. Faith is master of 
a logic that is above reason and premises and syllogisms ; infidelity strives 
to take human logic out of its sphere and apply it to truths that baffle 
angels, and fails. There are things that are not to be syllogistically 
proved. They are true, and are to be believed without demonstra- 
tion. 

Fourth. It is urged against the Bible that Christianity is effete, behind 
the times. 

Likely this may be true, as infidelity understands it. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that it will continue to be so. It is not desirable that Christianity 
should keep pace with the illiberal liberality of modern scepticism that 
lends itself to the Devil. It cannot be urged against Christianity that it 
does not gratify men’s carnal desires. It does not profess to. If men 
have advanced so far as to demand a gospel that will countenance their in- . 
ordinate excesses, the age is too fast. If the objection is valid, it is re- 
markable that Christianity should so commend itself to the best minds of 
every civilized country, that they seek the Bible for culture and instruc- 
tion. If Christianity is in its dotage, why is infidelity so furious in its 
assaults upon the Scriptures? They contain only a harmless gray-haired 
system that has outlived its years. 

But this objection of infidelity retorts upon itself. The arguments of 
Hume had the merit of originality. The pleas of modern infidels have 
been bandied from mouth to mouth for a century. Hardly a new idea has 
been advanced. Old, dried-up, bodies of objections have been dug up and 
rehabilitated ; but the fact has been ill-concealed, that they are, after all, 
mummies that lived in the early history of infidelity, rather than fresh ar- 
guments which modern necessity has constructed. No new line of attack 
has been found. The assaults of modern infidels are feeble imitations of 
the first sceptics. All that could be said against the Scriptures was said 
long ago, and so modern infidels who sneer at Christianity because it has 
become antiquated, are in the ludicrous predicament of men urging objec- 
tions that have themselves grown gray with the passage of a century or 
more since their birth. Is not infidelity old and decrepit? On the other 
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hand, the passage of every year, and every new discovery in science and 
research in history, add fresh proofs of the credibility of the Scriptures 
and the freshness of Christianity. Nay, more, daily life is a reiterated tes- 
timony to the value of principles which, though they be old as eternity, are 
yet young as the new-born morning. Every life that moves in obedience 
tc the principles of Christianity constantly constructs arguments for them 
out of its own experience, that are new and fresh additions to the proof of 
the perennial value and power of religion. Infidelity stands where its 
founders left it. The homilies and apologies of the early Christian Fathers 
were foundations ; and upon these have been built, layer upon layer by suc- 
cessive ages of godly men, arguments in proof of the gospel; and the 
structure will rise by new additions to receive the cap-stone in eternity. 
We appeal to history. While Christianity has steadily advanced, and its 
proofs have been like new revelations, as it were, of the divine will, infi- 
delity has stood still. 

But the oljection urged, coupled with the advances which have been 
made in Christian research, becomes a proof. Christianity does reach back, 
and for this very reason it is likely to be what it professes to be. The 
Bible is not a modern book, although it is c4pable of modern application, 
so flexible, yet consistent, are its truths. These truths are as valuable for 
correcting evils that now exist as they were for correcting similar evils 
eighteen hundred years ago. Paul wrote to the Corinthians to correct. cer- 
tain errors that had crept into the Church. Are not these suggestions val- 
uable now for the correction of similar errors? Many things in the Bible 
were doubtless said, at the time they were uttered, with a local reference. 
But that does not destroy their force, if at another time and place errors 
exist that can be corrected by the same principles. The same truth may 
be applied to correct evil under the various forms which it is wont to assume. 
We do not seek so much for the language of the Bible as for the truth con- 
veyed by it. By trial these truths have been found to be fitted to the 
deepest spiritual wants of all men in all times, conditions, and places. Old 
as the Bible is, its truths have perennial freshness, and we turn to them 
with joy when all else fails. The Bible has not yet become too old for the 
necessities of sinful men. 

The assaults of infidelity upon the Bible afford gratifying and decisive 
proofs of its value. No line of attack hasbeen left untried; there is not 
an objection that depraved human ingenuity could invent that has not been 
urged with all the subtle force of profound learning and high culture, there 
is not an available argument that has not been brought forward and magni- 
fied and set forth by the champions of infidelity with the most finished 
rhetoric and the most sparkling wit; popular literature in magazines and 
elsewhere has been enlisted for covert attacks ; periodicals, supported by able 
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writers, have been established for open assault ; the most fertile resources of 
man’s genius have been taxed to their utmost capacity to devise means to 
crush the Bible. Yet it has kept steadily on its way, with not one whit of 
its power abated, commending itself to serious thinking minds, pointing 
multitudes to the cross, constantly exerting a healthful influence, defeating 
the most wily schemes of its bitterest foes, by so manifestly adapting itself, 
in a way wholly peculiar to itself, to the varying wants of human souls 
that they turn to it and believe it in the face of objections which they cannot 
answer. Any system less vital and true would have yielded. But the 
Biblical system has preserved its integrity in matter and form and influence. 
Infidels have flattered themselves that death-blows had been dealt to Chris- 
tianity by their hands, and have died with this belief. But it triumphantly 
asserts itself from the sarcophagi even of its ablest foes. Upon the tomb 
of David Hume one of his descendants has written above his name, 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” ; and within, another has recorded his faith in these words, “ I am 
the resurrection and the life.” Even the ashes of the great infidel seem to 
ery out against him. Truth is immortal. It cannot and will not be put 
down. No blows of human feason can cripple it. Its book, the Bible, is 
for the ages. To the end of time it will shine with an unborrowed 
lustre that cannot be dimmed by any brilliancy of human inven- 


tions. 
“Tt gives a light to every age, it gives but borrows none.” 





THE ToNnGUE. — To create fo little a piece of flefh, and to put fuch 
vigor into it : to give it neither bones nor nerves, yet to make it ftronger 
than arms or legs, and thofe moft able and ferviceable parts of the body. 
Becaufe it is fo forcible, therefore hath the moft wife God ordained that 
it fhall be but little, and that it fhall be but one, that fo the paruity and 
fingularity may abate the vigor of it. If it were paired, as the arms, 
legs, hands, feet, it would be much more unruly. For he that cannot 
tame one tongue, how would he be troubled with twain! Becaufe it 
is fo unruly, the Lord hath hedged it in, as a man will not truft a 
wild horfe in an open pafture, but prifon him in aclofe pound. A double 
fence hath the Creator given to confine it, — the lips and the teeth, — 
that through their bounds it might not break. 

THoMAS ADAMS. 1629. 
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COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
WEST. 


A PLEASANT thing it is to the weary traveller to seat himself beside 
some milestone, review the way passed over, and rest a little for the 
journey he has in prospect. We do not know that the officers and patrons 
of the “ Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education 
at the West” were especially weary in the work of aiding institutions of 
learning at the West; but, as we learn from the last volume* issued by the 
Society, they had a four days’ respite from the toils of their journey west- 
ward, in Marietta, Ohio, in the month of November of the year of grace, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight. And right worthily did they 
improve the occasion in reviewing the work of the past twenty-five years 
and laying plans for the future. Under the eaves of one of the colleges 
aided on the banks of the Ohio, and looking out over the Father of Waters, 
the prairies of the West, and the cotton-fields of the South, the East and 
the West shook hands together, and renewed their pledges to prosecute 
vigorously the work so successfully begun. 

In this volume of 188 pages the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Theron 
Baldwin, D. D., has gathered up the results of the quarter-century labors 
of the Society, that whosoever will may know its animating idea, and the 
work it has accomplished. It is the aim of this article to present the main 
facts of this interesting volume. We have taken occasion, however, to add 
here and there data derived from other sources, that it may be as perfect 
an exhibit as possible of the policy, plans, and results of this movement 
for the religious culture of the West. 

Origin of the Society. — It was demanded by the West and the East alike. 
There, on the outskirts of organized society, several institutions of learning 
had been started, but, by reason of the financial embarrassments of the 
country, they were threatened with temporary suspension or extinction. 
Here, the churches had been worried into a chronic irritability ‘by never- 
ceasing appeals from the West to aid colleges whose importance and neces- 
sities they had no adequate means of determining. There was no system 
possible in the bestowment of their charities. An umpire was needed to 
stand between the East and the West, able to comprehend the necessities of 
the one, and make a judicious appropriation of the charities of the other. 

Accordingly a convention was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, in June, 1842, 


* Proceedings at the Quarter-Century Anniversary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, held at Marietta, Ohio, November 
7-10, 1868, 8vo. pp 188. 
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composed of about one hundred delegates from the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Iowa. The first four questions discussed were, — 
Education for the Ministry, Home Missions, A Religious Newspaper, and 
Colleges. Nothing, however, was accomplished by this convention, so far 
as the last topic is concerned, save to recommend to the confidence of the 
churches Western Reserve College, with its Theological Department, Mari- 
etta, Wabash, and Illinois Colleges, and Lane Theological Seminary. One 
of the delegates to that convention was the Rev. Theron Baldwin, then 
Principal of the Monticello Female Seminary, Ohio. Coming East from 
that meeting, as he was reflecting, in the cabin of the steamboat May- 
flower, upon the doings of the convention, and the peril of those strug- 
gling institutions, the idea of an organization, that should embrace the in- 
terests of all in one cause, “ dawned upon his mind like a new revelation.” 

At another convention called in the spring of 1843, at the house of Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, p. D., delegates from Lane Theological Seminary, Mari- 
etta, Wabash, and Illinois Colleges adopted a plan of association, and ap- 
pointed their presidents, a committee to lay their condition before a con- 
vention of Eastern Christians, and endeavor to secure their co-operation. 
Such a convention was held in New York in connection with the anniver- 
saries, in May of that year, and again, by adjournment, on the 29th of 
June, when a Constitution was adopted, a Board of Directors appointed, 
and the Rev. Theron Baldwin was chosen Corresponding Secretary. A 
delegate was present from Western Reserve College, assenting to the move- 
ment, and committing that institution to work in harmony with the four 
already referred to. 

Institutions Aided. —Thus were Western Reserve, Marietta, Wabash, 
and Illinois Colleges, and Lane Theological Seminary, first adopted by the 
Society, saved to the Church, and raised to a situation where they were in- 
dependent of Eastern aid. The amount furnished by the Society, though 
small, was sufficient to “carry them past the dead-point,” and give them 
time to develop the resources of their several fields. 

One by one these institutions were raised above the need of Eastern aid, 
and passed off the Society’s hands. One by one new applicants for assist- 
ance presented themselves, from which, after a careful examination of their 
claims to Eastern sympathy and aid (in nine instances by committees sent 
upon the ground), the following have been approbated, the first four of 
which have also been raised above dependence upon Eastern aid, namely : 
Wittenberg, Knox, and Beloit Colleges, and the College of California ; 
Wilberforce University, Oberlin, Olivet, Iowa, and Washburn (late Lin- 
coln) Colleges, Pacific University, and Ripon College, Wisconsin. 

While selecting these institutions the Board have felt compelled to with- 
hold aid from about an equal number of applicants, whose agents would 
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otherwise have been in the field soliciting aid during all these years. The 
Society has thus diminished the number of institutions asking Eastern aid 
about one half, and brought into system the work of contributing to those 
which give the greatest promise of success. For this it deserves the liberal 
patronage of the churches and of all benevolent men. It has simplified the 
work of benevolence in the department of Christian education and saved 
large amounts that would otherwise have been squandered. 

The whole number of graduates of this circle of colleges is 2,105. It 
will be safe to assume that for every one who has completed a course of 
study at least ten have received.a partial education. President Chapin 
says of Beloit College: “It has graduated one hundred and thirty-four. 
It has had under its training, for a longer or shorter period, nearly one 
thousand five hundred other young men.” President Sturtevant testified re- 
specting Illinois College: “ While the graduates number two hundred and 
fifty, the number of students who have been from time to time connected 
with the institution is many times as large, amounting doubtless to several 
thousands.” 

In addition to these a little more than seven hundred theological students 
have been sent out from Lane Theological Seminary, and the Theological 
Departments of Oberlin and Wittenberg; while some have sought other 
theological schools, and very many have entered the ministry without 
completing a full course of collegiate study. From these data it appears 
probable that the colleges aided by this Society have had under their 
training more than twenty thousand different pupils, and have been instru- 
mental in introducing wellnigh a thousand to the Christian ministry. 

Revivals. — Seasons of special religious interest have been the law in 
these institutions. Said President Sturtevant: “The religious history of 
Illinois College has been a history of revivals. It is believed that com- 
paratively few have ever been connected with the college, even for a year, 
to whom their residence has not been the beginning of a new era in their 
religious history.” 

Professor Mills testified, at the close of the first quarter-century of Wa- 
bash College, that “no class had passed through the college course without 
witnessing from one to four revivals.” Said President Tuttle, at the late 
meeting: “You have noticed two facts in our history. The first is, the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit on our college. The revival of two years ago 
was a most astonishing display of the divine grace and power. It is our 
prayer and expectation, that God will make it the chief glory of our col- 
lege that it is an institution famous for revivals of religion.” 

“ About seventy-five per cent of the graduates of Marietta College have 
been professedly pious at the time of graduation, of whom nearly one third 
were converted while connected with the institution. All the members of 
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the Senior Class are now hopefully pious, and a large majority of each of 
the other classes. Half of the subjects of the work are the sons of minis- 
ters; and of that class of students, fifteen in number, not one is left.” * 

“ Knox College and Galesburg, being both the offspring of Christian be- 
nevolence and philanthropy, have been greatly blessed in their religious 
history. They have enjoyed frequent and powerful revivals of religion. 
About two thirds of the college students now in attendance are professing 
Christians. Seventeen have the ministry in view, six of whom have con- 
‘secrated themselves to the work of Foreign Missions. A large proportion 
also of the young ladies in the seminary are professing Christians.” ¢ 

“ Beloit College has been the centre of positive religious influence, 
where the saving power of divine grace has been almost constantly man- 
ifested for the conversion and sanctification of the students. Scarcely a year 
of its history has passed without some token of the divine favor in this 
form. There is reason to believe that this has been the spiritual birthplace 
of nearly two hundred souls.” ¢ 

“The agency of Wittenberg College in maintaining the cause of Evan- 
gelical piety is felt and acknowledged over the entire territory of the gen- 
eral synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the United States.” § 

Towa College reports five successive years of revival influence. “There 
has been a confident expectation of the annual converting agency of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of the faculty and the Christian students. Con- 
versions have been looked upon as a part of the ordinary history of the 
college year. A member of the faculty remarked in a students’ daily 
prayer-meeting, ‘My young friends, Jesus Christ is in the habit of visiting 
Towa College.’ ” || ‘ 

The history of Olivet College has been marked by nothing else so 
strongly as by the constant presence of the Spirit with converting power. 
“During the revival there of 1867-68 there was scarcely a student 
who was not deeply moved, and about sixty responded to the Saviour’s call, 
and for the first time yielded their hearts to him. Every family for miles 
around was also visited and prayed with, and the whole number of conver- 
sions is believed to have been over one hundred. Revival interest has con- 
tinued through most of the year past, that is, conversions have continued to 
occur at short intervals throughout the year. 

No college aided by the Society has been more habitually blessed with 
revival influence than Oberlin. As a consequence the President could say 
in January last: “ At present all the members, I believe, without exception, 
of the Senior and Junior Classes are hopefully pious, and a very large pro- 

* President I. W. Andrews. § President Samuel Sprecher. 
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portion of the other two classes. Probably half of those in the Prepara- 
tory Department are professed Christians.” 

During the winter of 1867-68 an extensive work of grace was 
enjoyed in Washburn College, bringing almost every student to Christ. 
Pacific University was visited during the last winter with a similar token 
of the divine favor, bringing nearly a score to the saving knowledge of the 
truth. 

Ripon College, too, just placed upon the Society’s list, gives evidence 
that it has a claim to come into the family of Christian schools, in the fact 
that during each of the five years of its existence it has been visited by a 
“refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 

These facts, stated chiefly in the words of college presidents, emphasize 
the truth of our statement, — that revivals have been the law rather than 
the exception in the religious history of these young institutions. This 
thought was eloquently expressed by Professor Butterfield, _—“ We have 
built a chain of colleges that blaze with revivals.” ‘ 

As the result of careful examination it appears that some seven hundred 
of the graduates of these institutions were converted during their course of 
study. How many more among the thousands who enjoyed only a partial 
course only the judgment will reveal. 

Home and Foreign Missions. — Said a distinguished professor of an 
Eastern institution: “The work of your Society is vitafly related to the 
success of the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies.” The students of 
these young colleges are drawn from a class of young men far more likely 
to enter the ministry and the missionary work than the representatives of 
our older civilization and our richer communities. They are not tempted 
so strongly to enter other professions. They will endure hardships better. 
They see around them the pressing need of home missionary labor. They 
know the West, and are better prepared to adapt themselves to its peculiar- 
ities. 

Said one of the secretaries of the Home Missionary Society :* “ West- 
ern men of Western education for Western work is coming to be the motto 
‘ of those who most intimately know the West in her character and her 
needs. Many a good man has tried to do good there and failed, simply for 
lack of the gift to understand the West and to fit it. Save time and ex- 
pense and avoid many a failure, therefore, by using the home material, and 
preparing it on the spot where it is to be used.” Hundreds of our students 
are now ministering to Home Missionary churches at the West, while from 
thirty to fifty have gone to carry the gospel to the heathen. 

Said the President of Marietta College: “Of the two hundred and 
ninety-eight graduates, one hundred and fifteen have studied or are study- 
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ing for the ministry. These are now preaching the gospel in twenty 
States of the Union. Some have been missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M., 
laboring in the Sandwich. Islands, Africa, Turkey, Persia, China, and 
among the American Indians. One is on the western coast of South 
America, laboring in connection with the American and Foreign Christian 
Union.” 

This, for substance, is the’ history of all the older institutions aided by the 
Society, and the younger are entering vigorously upon the same work, 
even as they have been baptized with the same missionary spirit. 

Daily Prayer-Meetings and Sabbath Schools. — These have been a com- 
mon feature in the history of all these institutions. The former are fre- 
quently continued from year to year, and in times of special religious in- 
terest multiply themselves into two or three daily meetings in the different 
departments. They concentrate the religious interest and make it effective 
for labor and growth. 

®In Beloit College,” writes President Chapin, “the centre of the manifest 
religious life is the daily prayer-meeting, for half an hour each evening 
after supper. This is supplemented by brief meetings in each college 
building at the close of every evening, and by weekly meetings of the 
members of each class. Around these spontaneously grows a system of 
Christian labor, in connection with which, one after another of the mem- 
bers of the institution is brought into the circle and cherished there. Of - 
one hundred young men in the more advanced classes more than three 
Sourths, while of a like number in the younger classes less than one fourth, 
are entertaining the Christian hope. ‘ Of this change of aspect during the 
progress of the course one main cause may be found in the daily prayer- 
meeting, like a tree of life in the midst, yielding its fruit every month. 
During the past year twenty-five have begun to hope.” 

The maintenance of neighborhood Sabbath schools is another interesting 
feature of our Christian colleges. “ Within a radius of about ten miles 
around Beloit College the students have sustained eleven schools during 
the past year, embracing in all six hundred pupils. One of these schools 
has been blessed with a rich revival, and is already growing into a 
church.” * 

“The Christian students of Olivet College, aided by young people of thé 
town, sustain a Sunday School Association, whose object is to found and 
maintain Sunday schools in all the school districts and neighborhood 
around within a radius of three to six or eight miles. At least a dozen 
such schools have been sustained, in three of which revivals have occurred 
during the past year, in one instance with the conversion of nearly every 
adult in the neighborhood. The surrounding neighborhoods are gradually 
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becoming reformed, renovated, Christianized, and brought under the influ- 
ence of tie college. Besides, this work affords to our Christian young 
people a most excellent religious gymnastic, if I may so say. They here 
become strong for religious work.” * 

Loyalty of the Students. — Loyalty to the government has been one of 
the most marked features in the history of these Christian colleges. The 
recent civil war brought this fact conspicuously to light. In one emergency 
nearly all the undergraduates of Western Reserve College, and two of the 
professors, responded to the call of the country, and continued together in 
the service four months. R. 

The alumni of Illinois College stood foremost in the State of Missouri, 
maintaining the cause of Union and freedom. 

Not a few of the graduates of Wabash College attained high positions 
in the army that subdued the rebellion. For a time it seemed as if every 
student, except the cripples, would enter the army. This college has great 
pride in its roll of honor. 

Between fifty and sixty of the alumni of Marietta College entered the 
Union army, and more than forty of the undergraduates. Twelve of them 
lost their lives while in the service of their country. 

Nearly three hundred of those who have at some time been connected 
with Beloit College were actually engaged in military service during the 
war. 

Pacific University has always been thoroughly loyal. The county in 
which it is located has been the banner county and stronghold of freedom. 

With such a record during the storms of civil strife, it is not difficult 
to estimate the influence of these institutions during all the years of their 
history. Lying directly in the track of emigration to the Northwest, and 
deeply imbued with the New England spirit, they have nurtured in all the 
new States a love for the institutions of the Puritans, and made them true 
to the cause of Union and freedom. 

Resources and Struggles of the early Institutions. — We have seen that 
the necessities of the five institutions first aided called the Society into exist- 
ence. How great those necessities were will be seen in the fact that their 
total resources amounted only to $ 418,000, while at the same time they 
were burdened with debts to the amount of $101,000. In the minutes of 
the Cincinnati Convention it is said, “The debts of all the institutions are 
pressing, and must be provided for at the earliest practicable day.” Had 
they been forced into liquidation it is easy to see what must have been the 
result. 

At the recent anniversary Professor Smith, in recounting the items of his 
experience as a professor at Marietta, said: “The days intervening be- 
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tween the organization of this college in 1833 and the formation of the 
Western College Society in 1843, — ten long, hard, yet not altogether un- 
happy years, — after the first burst of youthful enthusiasm had past, were 
days of struggle and darkness, sometimes of tears, and almost of despair. 
The salary of the professors was fixed at first at $600. But the trustees, dis- 
trusting their ability to pay so large a sum, requested them to accept $ 200 
‘of this in the form of a college note. How we lived in the mean time, 
with young and growing families, is one of the mysteries of Providence 
which I do not pretend to understand. Nor was the balance punctually 
paid, and money was almost a thing unknown. In those days here in 
Marietta we dealt in barter. I have a distinct remembrance of one year in 
particular, when, balancing my accounts with the college, I found I had 
received in payments, applicable to the support of my family, the sum of 
exactly one hundred dollars.” 

The President of Western Reserve College testified that, previous to the 
existence of the College Society, “he had often, at the hour of midnight, 
lain upon his bed revolving in his mind the best method of «winding up the 
affairs of the college, without having dared to lisp it to an associate in 
office.” 

Manifestly such a state of things could not long have continued without 
disaster. And to add to the anxiety and peril of the situation, the churches 
of the East had manifested a disposition to withdraw pecuniary aid, and 
leave them to struggle, if not to die, alone and unassisted. ‘The causes of 
this disposition on the part of Eastern Christians have been already referred 
to. They were removed at once by the formation of the Society, which 
reduced the appeals for aid to system, and secured a judicious use of their 
contributions. 

The amounts contributed by the Society to the institutions it has aided 
have never been large. But they have assured their success, stimulated 
their patrons at the West to greater sacrifices, and carried them through the 
crises in their early history which would otherwise have imperilled their 
existence. The Board has made it a principle of action from the begin- 
ning not to lift a finger for the benefit of any institution, which does not 
give evidence of doing all in its power to develop the resources of its own 
field. As a consequence, while the Society has raised on the Eastern field 
only about $650,000, the present resources of the cluster of institutions 
aided do not fall short of $2,500,000. “The handful of corn on the top 
of the mountains already shakes like Lebanon.” 

The testimony of the colleges aided will set the necessity of the Society, 
and the importance of the work it has done, in a clearer light. 

Said Professor Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary: “The aid se- 
cured, though small, was sufficient to carry the institutions past the dead- 
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point, and to give them time more perfectly to develop the resources of 
their several fields. The great service of this Society was to keep the in- 
stitutions aiive while they were doing this work. And from this point of 
view, I have said before, and I now say again, Marietta owes its life to 
your noble association. What is true of Marietta is true, in a somewhat 
modified sense, of Lane.” 

“ Most of these colleges,” said President Andrews, “ would never have 
had an existence had it not been for the expectation of aid from the East, 
and for the encouragement which Christian men living there held out to 
those whose homes were in the West.” 

President Tuttle said of the aid rendered Wabash College: “ Among 
its bestowments the first year of its existence was the sum of $ 2,642.26. 
That sum, not larger than some Christian men expend on a span of coach- 
horses, or in the bridal outfit of a daughter, saved Wabash College. Dur- 
ing the years that it was one of the beneficiaries of this Society we recall 
not only God’s distinguishing mercy, but the almost maternal solicitude 
and love of the Society. We can never forget it.” 

The Trustees of Knox College have testified, with “ respectful grati- 
tude,” their “high appreciation ” of the assistance rendered them, as “ of 
the very last importance,” coming as it did when the funds of the college 
were “low and embarrassed,” college orders being, at one time, at a dis- 
count of twenty-five per cent. 

Beloit College, too, has recognized, with “ devout gratitude to God, the 
ministry of the Society,”-which “ nursed the institution ” in its infancy, and 
has “ fostered all its growth hitherto.” 

The Trustees of Wittenberg College have testified that they “could not 
have established the college without this aid.” 

These acknowledgments of the timely aid rendered the institutions that 
are now above dependence upon the East, show what relief the Society is 
now affording the colleges yet on its list of beneficiaries. 

Policy of the Society.— The first Resolution passed by the Cincinnati 
Convention in June, 1842, was in these words: “ Resolved, As the sense 
of this convention, that no branch of the Christian Church can expect to 
enjoy any true and permanent prosperity without the aid of well-endowed 
and well-conducted literary institutions for the thorough education of her 
ministry.” 

This is the germ from which the Society sprung, and which has deter- 
mined its aim and entire policy. The multiplication of an evangelical min- 
istry has been, from the first, the leading thought, the animating idea. This 
will account for the fact that revivals have been so frequent in this circle 
of colleges, conversions so numerous, and that so large a per cent of their 
Alumni have gone into the ministry. They are Christian colleges, differ- 
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ing, by marked tokens, from mere literary or State institutions. The 
multiplication of these latter, to any extent, would not prevent the need of 
the former. 

Supplementing the data contained in the volume before us by a few 
items gathered from former Reports, the following appear to be the im- 
portant features of the Society’s policy. 

It affords aid to no institution of a lower grade than the college. Many 
of the colleges have Preparatory Schools connected with them, but the ex- 
pense of these departments is to be borne by the friends of Christian learn- 
ing at the West. 

Its appropriations are limited to “ three specific purposes, — the support 
of instructors, the purchase of books, and the purchase of apparatus.” 
Thus far they have been limited almost entirely to the first. Incidentally 
something has been done in securing donations of books. Its funds cannot 
be applied to the purchase of lands, the erection of buildings, or'the payment 
of debts, excepting those incurred for instruction. The principle that has 
governed the Board in making its appropriations is, — that “the West must 
build its colleges with the aid of the East, and not the East with the aid of 
the West.” It has been a standing rule that dependence must in all cases 
cease at the “ earliest dates possible.” 

As to the denominational proclivities of the colleges aided, the action of 
the Board has been decided upon one point only, they must be evangelical. 
They are required to give “satisfactory official assurance, that the funds 
shall be returned, in case the Christian character of the college be changed, 
or the institution in any way diverted from the policy which originally se- 
cured the Society’s approbation and support.” But the Board has deemed 
it “ undesirable that an institution aided by this Society should be under the 
control of any ecclesiastical denomination.” 

The appropriations voted by the Board are conditioned upon its ability 
to meet them, “except when there shall be an express vote to the con- 
trary.” They are not regarded as making a claim upon receipts that come 
in after the year during which they were voted. The Board thus becomes 
the almoner of all the funds intrusted to it, but does not accumulate a 
debt. 

Institutions placed on the Society’s list are allowed, in turn, to canvass 
the Eastern field, under the Society’s direction, to secure permanent funds 
for the salaries of their presidents and professors. These agents are to 
carry credentials signed by the, officers of the Society, and are expected, 
“as the latter does its utmost to aid them, to do all in their power to give 
it prominence and vigor; they are to account to the Society for all the 
funds they raise,” and their presentation of the cause in any given church 
“is to be considered as the annual application of the Society for the year 
then current.” 
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Institutions asking aid are expected to make a full exhibit to the Board 
of their terms of incorporation, assets, debts, number of pupils, &c., and 
are required to “correspond with it, at least annually, in respect to their 
financial, statistical, social, and religious state.” Through these Reports 
the East is put en rapporte with the West, and the way is prepared for dis- 
criminative and timely aid. 

It has always been the policy of the Board to “use extreme caution in 
the reception of institutions,” and at the last meeting it was voted “that it 
be distinctly announced as the general policy of the Society for the future to 
aid in establishing one, and but one, institution in a given State or its equiv- 
alent territory, until each one of the new commonwealths at the West comes 
to this extent under its culture.” 

Some two years since, an organization was formed auxiliary to the So- 
ciety, called the “College Society Band,” the members “cordially giving 
their pledges to pay something annually into the treasury of the Society.” 
This numbers at the present time about four hundred members. It is hoped 
that they will become acquainted with the principles and work of the So- 
ciety and be prepared in coming years to fill the places of its liberal patrons 
who are fast passing away, “not being suffered to remain by reason of death.” 

Literature created. — The Society was a unique organization, and found 
no literature in existence adapted to its wants. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to create one. The Corresponding Secretary has accordingly ex- 
pended the best energigs of his life in the discussion of all the fundamental 
questions that underlie our system of liberal education. That discussion 
is contained mainly in the twenty-five Annual Reports which he has laid 
before the Board of Directors. Perhaps no series of Reports published 
in our country possesses greater value. We may say of them all, without 
fear of contradiction from any enlightened source, as the Bibliotheca Sacra 
said of the first sixteen of the series: “Taken together [they] constitute a 
thesaurus of facts and principles touching Christian education such as can 
scarcely be found anywhere else.” In addition to these, the Board has se- 
cured the talent of many of the most eminent men of the age, in the prepara- 
tion of Discourses for its annual meetings. These, twenty-two in number, 
have all, with one exception, been given to the public. The names of 
Barnes, Beaman, Bacon, Condit, Edward Beecher, Skinner, Edwin Hall, 
Town, Eddy, Storrs, Kirk, H. B. Smith, Thompson, Stearns, Ray Palmer, 
Stowe, Cleaveland, Fisher, Crosby, and President Hopkins are suggestive 
of the ripest thought, the highest type of Christian culture. Twelve 
addresses in pamphlet form, and the condensed report of more than sixty 
others delivered at annual meetings and anniversaries, by college profes- 
sors, clergymen, and eminent laymen, have also been given to the public 
as a contribution to the literature of the age. The Society has also called 
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out two Premium Essays, one on the “ Educational System of the Puritan 
and Jesuit compared,” by Professor Porter, of Yale College; the other on 
“ Prayer for Colleges,” by Professor Tyler, of Amherst College; a “ Plea 
for Libraries,” by Professor Porter, and “ Plain Letters to a Parishioner,” 
by Rev. John Todd, p. p. These “ Permanent Documents” are worthy 
a place on the shelves of every library, public or private. Said the Amer- 
ican Theological Review of these volumes: “They are well entitled Per- 
manent Documents. In no work devoted to education are combined more 
broad and philosophic views, wise suggestions, pertinent facts, and elo- 
quent appeals, upon the true nature, methods, and aims of collegiate educa- 
tion, under Christian auspices, in a republican country. The volumes are 
invaluable.” 

In the last five Annual Reports carefully prepared lists of Liberal 
Benefactions (and the first ever prepared in our country) have been pub- 
lished, which have been widely copied by the periodical press, and have 
not only awakened a general interest in our own land, but are known to 
have excited wonder and admiration in that land of universities, — Ger- 
many. The sum total of these benefactions for educational institutions 
exceeds $12,500,000. What other benevolent enterprise has been per- 
mitted to record such instances of princely liberality ? 

Quarter-Century Anniversary. — But we must come back to the place 
of beginning. There was an obvious propriety in the choice of Marietta 
as the place of the Quarter-Century Anniversary, Not simply because 
this was the seat of one of the colleges the Society had aided, the oldest of 
the noble sisterhood, but because it is the site of the first’ colony north of 
the Ohio, the oldest town in the State, the Plymouth Rock of the great 
Northwest. The Ohio Company that made its first settlement here was 
organized at the “ Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” that occupied the site of the 
present New England Bank Building, on the west corner of State and 
Kilby Streets, Boston, on the 3d March, 1786. Thus early were Boston 
and New England linked with Marietta and the great Northwest. Going 
West to hold its anniversary on the borders of the territory that had been 
the scene of its labors, the Board extended an invitation to all the institu- 
tions it had aided to be present by their representatives and participate in 
the deliberations of the meeting. It was a rare occasion. Twelve col- 
lege presidents, the acting president of Lane Theological Seminary, numer- 
ous professors, college trustees, and clergymen met the board, prepared to 
give a history of their several institutions, and to recount the struggles, the 
successes, and the revival scenes that have checkered their experience. The 
Rev. Dr. Hopkins, President of Williams College, “the oldest and most 
distinguished of the college presidents of the country,” who was to preach 
the annual sermon, was also in attendance. The board opened its ses- 
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sions on Saturday, November 17th. It was one of those rare occasions 


when ‘ 
“ Heaven comes down our souls to greet, 
And glory crowns the mercy-seat.” 


Sabbath evening having been assigned to the opening sermon, President 
Andrews, in behalf of the trustees, officers and friends of Marietta College, 
welcomed the Society, the presiding officer, and the speaker in a beautiful 
and classic address, after which President Hopkins delivered the annual 
discourse upon National Stability, from Isaiah xxxiii. 6: “ And wisdom 
and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times and strength of salvation ; 
the fear of the Lord is his treasure.” 

The discourse, being in the line of the President’s life-long studies and 
labors, is a masterly unfolding of one of the finest texts perhaps for the 
purpose to be found in the Scriptures. It should be read by all who are 
in any way connected with the cause of education. Contrary to the usual 
custom of the Society, it is included in the volume before us, — the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the anniversary. 

Monday evening was occupied with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Society. Resolutions were offered and addresses were made by Presidents 
Sturtevant, Chapin, Tuttle, Andrews, and Hon. William P. Cutler, grand- 
son of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of Hamilton, Mass., who was one. of the 
most prominent patrons of the Ohio Colony. These addresses revealed the 
desperate condition of Western colleges, in respect to finances, when the 
Society came to their help, and bring out the relation of the Christian col- 
lege to the increase of an evangelical ministry, and the establishment of 
New England institutions at the West. President Tuttle paid a touching 
tribute to the memory of the deceased college officers (eight in number), 
who had been connected with institutions aided by the Society. 

Addresses in response were made by Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, 
and Rev. H. M. Dexter, p. p., of Boston, encouraging Christians of the 
West to “lay broad and deep the foundations of a high Christian culture.” 
No abstract of these addresses could be made that would do them justice. 
With the exception of the last, which could not be obtained, they are all 
preserved in full in the volume before us. 

On Tuesday the 10th ult. the board approbated Ripon College, located 
at Ripon, Fon du Lac County, Wis., voted appropriations to the several 
colleges on its hands, and adjourned, “referring the matter of holding the 
annual meeting of the Society at least once in three years at the West, to 
the consulting committee, to report at the next meeting.” 

Let it visit in turn the institutions it has aided, as the years roll on, en- 
courage them to develop more fully the resources of their respective fields, 

NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 4. 38 
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and draw inspiration, as on the present occasion, from their zeal in labor and 
their willingness to sacrifice for the cause of Christian learning. 

It was a happy coincidence, when, during the closing session of the 
board, the Trustees of Marietta College assembled and voted to raise on 
their own field an additional endowment of $100,000, four of their number 
pledging $29,000 on the spot. 

Land to be possessed. —It has been‘gravely argued that the Society 
ought to have ended its labors with the relief of the first jive institutions 
whose necessities called it into existence. But before this point was 
reached others equally needy were knocking at its doors for help. No 
opportunity has yet occurred when it could bring its labors to a close. 
Least of all is the present — this era of development — such a time. The 
overthrow of the slave system opened all the South to the institutions of a 
Christian Republic, among which the Christian college must always have 
predominance. The emancipated race must be educated. This implies 
teachers highly disciplined and Christian. We owe them more than free- 
dom, —the ability to use it to the profit of the race and without detriment 
to the Republic. They must be brought under the influence of the gos- 
pel. This implies an evangelical ministry. We owe it to Christ to save 
them from the shackles of the spiritual bondage that Rome is forging for 
their souls ; while a heathen continent, waiting for the gospel, begs us to give 
them a Christian culture. 

The completion of the Pacific Railroad has made about one third of our 
unoccupied domain accessible, and greatly stimulated immigration from all 
nations. Measures are maturing that are to bring every section of our 
unreclaimed territory speedily into the market. Eighteen hundred thou- 
sand square miles —- more than half the whole area of the republic, to say 
nothing of Alaska— lie to the west of the eastern boundary of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dacota. The eyes of oppressed millions are upon it as an 
asylum anda home. For the stars and stripes float over it all, the emblem 
of Freedom. 

And it is all to be speedily settled. Towns and cities are annually 
springing up by the hundred, needing at their birth all the appliances of a 
Christian civilization. It is to be mainly settled by foreigners, all of whom 
are ignorant of our government and laws. Multitudes of them are hostile 
to the fundamental institutions upon which they are based, — the evangeli- 
cal church, the Christian Sabbath, and the common school. Here Cathol- 
icism is organizing its forces to subjugate the land to a system of faith 
subversive alike of truth and civil liberty. There a reckless Infidelity 
prevails, that is openly at war with all the distinctive characteristics of a 
Christian civilization. While from Eastern Asia a tide of Pagan immigra- 
tion is beginning to flow that is to fill the land with ancestral halls, heathen 
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temples, and idol gods. What, we anxiously ask, is to be the character of 
the nation, made up of such materials, if it be not brought at once under 
the elevating influences of Christian learning and a living faith in God? 
National characteristics and social systems as opposite as the hemispheres 
in which they had their origin ; views of government the most diverse and 
mutually exclusive, and systems of religious belief the most hostile to each 
other, are here to meet and struggle for the ascendency. The great Ameri- 
can valley is to be the battle-ground, Christ and Satan the leaders. And it 
does not need a prophet’s eye to see that victory will fall to the lot of those 
who can marshal the men of learning, the leading thinkers of the age; 
who have control of the educational institutions of the land, and the minds 
of the young; and who can bring to the fore-front of the battle all the re- 
sources of a Christianized science, a sanctified literature, and “the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

The Society whose anniversary “ Proceedings” we have briefly re- 
viewed is one of the important agencies that are aiming to bring the Chris- 
tian patriot and the Evangelical Church to this high vantage-ground in 
the coming contest. May it be greatly prospered in the years to come 
through the patronage and prayers of the Church and the blessing of God! 





JUDGE not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 
If thou miflike him, thou conceiv’ft him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treafures from an earthen pot. - 
The worft fpeak fomething good : if all want fenfe, 
God takes.a text, and preacheth patience. 


He that gets patience, and the bleffing which # 
Preachers conclude with, hath not loft his pains. 
He that, by being at church, efcapes the ditch 
Which he might fall in by companions, gains. 
He that loves God’s abode, and to combine 
With faints on earth, fhall one day with them fhine. 
HERBERT’S Church Porch. 
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= ayn PHICANO ; 
CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Tuts building is a contribution toward the problem of cheapness with 
convenience and beauty in a meeting-house. In the opinion of many who 
have seen it, it approximates success. 

The dimensions are as follows : Outside measurement, 75 x 40. Height 
to cornice, 20 feet; to apex of ceiling, 30. The general style is Gothic; 
inside walls are beautifully tinted and frescoed; wood-work grained light 
and dark oak; ceiling in wood, finished in panels, oak-grained, trimmed 
with black walnut. The seats are hollowed out after the manner of some 
horse-car seats, and have reversible backs for the accommodation of Sun- 
day-school classes. Under each alternate seat is fixed a small drawer 
capable of holding books necessary for the class occupying the two seats. 
Book-racks are attached to seat-backs, so arranged that hymn-books slide 
in from the end, thus obviating any disarrangement of books in turning 
the seats. The pulpit is of carved walnut, 20 x 30 inches, and movable ; 
the platform, running back three feet into recess, is about 12 10 feet. On 
the front edge of the platform, rising up just in advance of the pulpit, is a 
sliding black-board 5 X 8 feet. This board is hung on weights and pulleys, 
and when not in use can be readily pushed down into the basement, and the 
opening through which it rises closed with a narrow trap, carpeted like the 
rest of the platform. On the right of the pulpit, on a small raised plat- 
form, stands the organ, with room for a choir of eight or ten. The arrange- 
ment is for congregational singing, with the choir to lead. The base-boards 
on both sides of the main room are hinged, and can be, in a moment’s time, 
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converted into seats for extra occasions. There is a sliding partition which 
cuts off a room 40 X 20 for prayer-meeting, infant class, and parlor pur- 
poses. This partition is pushed down into basement, the middle portion 
to a level with the floor, leaving a clear way between the rooms; the side, 
portions to a level with tops of the pews, securing an unbroken appearance 
to the whole when thrown together. There is a vestibule on each side, 
and there are three aisles, one in the centre and one against each side- 
wall. The small room is carpeted in keeping with the large, and furnished 
with chairs instead of pews. By removing most of these and introducing a 
centre-table and piano, this small room furnishes a commodious and attrac- 
tive parlor for social gatherings of the church. Above it is a gallery, 
same size, used for Bible classes and church sittings. Each room has a 
separate furnace. The small room is hung with engravings and illuminated 
Scripture mottoes. The Sunday-school library is in the south vestibule. 
Capacity of the building: For Sunday-school, main room, 310; infant 
class room, 125; gallery, 80; that is, including teachers, a school of 550. 
For church services, main room in pews, 275; small room, 125; gallery, 
100; base or wall seats, 125; an ordinary capacity of 500, extraordinary, 
625. By making the building a little wider— say 75 x 45 feet — the 
capacity of the pews would be increased by some sixty sittings, at a very 
slightly increased by cost of construction. 

Cost of building: Lot, $6,000. House, $10,000. Furnishing, includ- 
ing carpets, furnaces, gas-fixtures, exclusive of pipe, $1,500. A building of. 
the same general style, but of cheaper and yet handsome inside finish, can 
be built for from $ 6,500 to $ 9,000. 

The church which has erected this house was organized February 6, 
1867, with seventy-five members. For several months, to October of 1867, 
it had no pastor. Rev. J. K. McLean then became, and continues pastor. 
It has had on its roll of members one hundred and thirty-eight names. 
Present number, one hundred and eighteen ; Sabbath school of two hun- 
dred. Ground was broken for the foundation of meeting-house June 29, 
1868, and the building dedicated December 10th of the same year. The 
eight windows of the main room costing $35 apiece, together with the 
two pulpit or platform windows, were given by churches and Sabbath 
schools in Beardstown, IIl., Waverly, Ill. Amboy, Ill., Jacksonville, Ill, 
Jersey City, N. J., Framingham, Mass., Auburndale, Mass., West Newton, 
Mass., and Lincoln, Mass. 

The seats of this house are free, the expenses being met by voluntary 
monthly subscriptions, and a collection each Sabbath morning. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


CHARLES EDWARD LANE died in Stratham, N. H., August 17, 1868, 
in his thirty-first year. He was youngest of the five children of Charles 
and Hannah (French) Lane, born December 27, 1837, in South Newmarket, 
N. H., whence his father removed in 1867 to a part of the old homestead 
where his grandfather, Deacon Samuel Lane, the last “elder” in the Con- 
gregational Church in Stratham, settled a hundred and tweity-five years before. 
The father of Deacon Samuel was Deacon Joshua of the first Congregational 
Church in New Hampshire, at Hampton, killed by lightning, June 14, 1766, aged 
seventy, whose grandfather, William Lane from England, was a citizen of Bos- 
ton in 1651. 

Beside the influence of a godly ancestry, his mother, like Hannah of old, gave 
him to the Lord from his birth. With the hope that he might preach the gospel, 
he was named Edward Payson, but on the addition of his father’s name, Payson 
was dropped. His mother died when he was three years old, but his early re- 
ligious impressions, and ultimate conversion, he largely traced to her influence 
and prayers. He made a profession of religion at home with a sister, next older, 
April 4, 1858. He was then a member of Phillips Academy, Andover, having 
entered December, 1856, but ill-health prevented his graduation till 1861. He 
graduated at Amherst College, 1865, at Andover Theological Seminary August 
6, 1868, preached at Rindge, N. H., the following Sabbath, and died a week 
from the next day. 

From the revival of 1858 he turned toward the ministry with an enthusiasm 
which shone to the last hour of life. He went at once about his Master’s work, 
and in school, college, and seminary, as well as on visits and vacations, the aim of 
his life was to serve God and save men. Out of his heart he wrote, “ It matters 
little where I labor if Ido Christ's work. The crown I am sure is worth the 
cross. How glorious to wear out in doing acts for others, every one of which will 
please the Saviour, if we are only humble and perform them in a right spirit!” 
His work in mission Sabbath schools, in the mission fields of Vermont and among 
his brother’s people in Whately, Mass., will long be remembered. He led 
many to Christ. He made friends and won favor wherever he went, and 
once wrote, “I don’t know why it is, but it seems to me I have not an enemy in 
the world, excepting, of course, my own wicked heart and sin in its varied 
forms.” From his licensure in December, 1867, by the East Hampshire Associa- 
tion, he preached almost every Sabbath till his death. From many vacant 
churches he had requests to be a candidate, but turned eagerly toward the home 
mission work of Vermont or the West, where he hoped to begin his ministry if not 
spend his life. 

Of him in college Professor Tyler writes: “As a man and a Christian Mr. 
Lane was highly esteemed. His mature age and experience, his practical wisdom 
and good sense, his warm and active piety, and his exemplary Christian character 

ave him more than usual influence, especially in seasons of religious interest. 
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“No member of his class — we might add, no member of college in his day — 
was probably more zealous in prorhoting revivals, or more active in efforts to win 
souls to Christ. At the same time his zeal was tempered by moderation, and his 
activity guided by wisdom. Perhaps constancy and conscientiousness were 
the most marked features of his Christian character and life. His appointment 
to act as one of the deacons of the College Church during his senior year is an 
index of the esteem in which he was held by the Faculty and the Christian stu- 
dents. 

“Indeed, no student, however irreligious himself, questioned the sincerity and 
genuineness of Mr. Lane’s Christian character ; none doubted that, whoever else 
might be found wavering or faltering, he would always and everywhere ‘ stand 
up for Jesus.’ ” 

Professor Phelps writes: “ Very early in my acquaintance with him he made 
upon me the impression of a man of great directness and earnestness of Christian, 
character. This impression deepened with time. Yet his modesty tempered his 
zeal, and his genial manner made his courage wise. He could safely say things 
to the impenitent which few could utter without giving offence. To his Christian 
associates his words were quickening and timely. Those who knew him most in- 
timately recall his life most thoughtfully as having been full of helpful suggestion 
to them. 

“Tf he could have known that his life’s work was to be so brief, I doubt 
whether he could have essentially changed the plan of it without detriment to its 
results. Few young men make the course of education in academy, college, and 
seminary a course of Christian usefulness so faithfully and so skilfully as he did 
His whole being seemed engaged and always engaged in Christ’s work. He 
seemed to give himself by instinct to those means and methods of activity which 
lay nearest to him. He used them without parade. He took literally what his 
hand found to do, and did it. 

“ As a preacher he exhibited the same traits of mind and heart which were so 
conspicuous in the man. Biblical taste, solid good sense, directness of style, and 
intensely practical aims were the most noticeable characteristics of his sermons? 
Their defects were secondary. Defect was overborne by the eagerness of spirit, 
which always aimed right. In this the sermon was what the man was. It was 
the embodiment of his own soul struggling to express itself for Christ.” 

As a brother and son he was dutiful and affectionate. To his family his loss is 
irreparable. He died suddenly on the sixth day after reaching home. Ever will- 
ing, in self-forgetfulness, to attempt all asked of him, none knew how weary and 
worn he was at graduation, as he said, in words that seem prophetic, “I am going 
home to rest.” 

A slight attack of dysentery seemed to complete the work which nervous ex- 
citement and overwork had so nearly accomplished. Delirium was the first token 
of danger, yet even then the Saviour ruled. He was constantly praying, preach- 
ing, repeating Scripture, and addressing his classmates most touchingly. ‘Go 
forth to the scene of your future labors with your armor bright! Go trusting in 
almighty strength,” &c. “ My work is done, I am going home.” To a sister he said, 
“T want you to take my hand and go with me to our dear mother’s grave, then go 
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with me to heaven, won’t you?” To his father, “ Where are Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob to-day?” He was told, “ In the land of the blessed.” ‘“ We will try and go 
there too, won’t we, father. I know I shall be there, for I dolove Jesus. Never say 
that I died denying my Jesus!” His wish, once written to a friend, was granted in 
this: “We must all die. God grant that we may have our armor on, and our work 
done. I rejoice in the hope of the perfect knowledge of the future life.” He 
longed to do much more for Christ, and with confidence we write over his grave : 
“ Thou didst well that it was in thine heart.” 
J. W. L. 


Rey. ALFRED NORTH died in Chilton, Wis., on the 3d of March, 1869, 
aged sixty-two years. He was born in Exeter, N. H., where his father was a 
physician. When ten years old he went with the family to Boonville, in North- 
ern New York, where he remained until he was sixteen. He then went to Utica 
and learned the printing business, which he chose in preference to all other em- 
ployments, if he must be denied the privilege of a college course. In 1830, or 
thereabouts, when twenty-three, he returned to his father’s house, and spent some 
two years in studying Latin and Greek, having previously acquired some knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. In 1832 and 1833 he was employed in New York as a printer, 
and the writer stood at his side by the case, and occupied the same room at night, 
for several months, before and after the cholera raged with such awful and deadly 
violence. There an acquaintance began which ripened into friendship, and con- 
tinues yet, though death has come between. In 1834 he received an appoint- 
ment from the American Board to the Mission at Singapore, and sailed in July 
of the next year to his place of destination. He remained there teaching, and 
occasionally preaching, till the Mission was broken up in 1848, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Madura Mission. Soon after landing Mrs. North was seized with 
cholera, and died, leaving four small children. They were sent to this country. 
Mr. North, thus doubly bereft, was stationed at Dindique. In 1847 he returned 
to this country, and, at his own request, was dismissed from the service of the 

* Board. After studying theology about two years at Auburn Seminary, he was 
married to Miss Martha Bryan, a sister of his first wife, and again brought to- 
gether his scattered family, whom he cherished with devoted affection. He was 
settled in several places in the west centre of New York, as Middlefield, Pittsford, 
Attica, and Leroy. One of his sons having died in the war, in the early part of 
1866 he went to Kansas, and spent the summer with his surviving son in farming. 
He was next engaged as a Home Missionary in Tipton, Mo., and finally, in Octo- 
ber last, he went to Chilton. He left home, writes a near relative, “in vigorous 
health, and entered upon his new field with all the ardor of his nature.” His 
death was very sudden, caused probably by premature mental exertion when re- 
covering from a brief sickness. Thus passed from earth to heaven one of the 
ablest, and most warm-hearted men the writer has ever had the privilege of know- 
ing. He was acute in intellect, he had much general information, his acquisi- 
tions in many branches of knowledge were extensive, and all his faculties were 
under complete control. Besides a respectable acquaintance with the English 
language and literature, he had perfect command of the Malay tongue, and was 
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often employed by the English Government to translate documents of importance. 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were familiar to him. Few Americans have so broad 
and profound knowledge of history, in its facts and its philosophy, as Mr. North. 
His delight was in metaphysical studies, and he pursued them into tlieir intrica- 
cies. And yet he learned more and more, in advancing years, to discard the 
metaphysical method in sermonizing, and to lay out his strength in bringing forth 
the meaning of the sacred writers. In this regard he held the most advanced 
views of scriptural exegetes. “ Study the original languages of the sacred Scrip- 
tures,” was his motto. There you will find the intent of the Holy Spirit, and by so 
doing you will ever be fresh and full of variety in your pulpit exercises. If his 
early predilections had been gratified, and he had been able to devote himself to . 
letters, he would have been universally ranked among the distinguished sons of 
New Hampshire. His life was broken up, and therefore he was never able to 
achieve what would otherwise have been attained. But he was greatly useful in 
his day; and his life, if he had written it, would have been a rare specimen of 
autobiography. With outward adventure and inward experience which few ro- 
mancers would dare to invent; with intellectual acumen and intensity of feeling, 
and largeness of sympathy which few heroes possess, he would have filled a 
volume of permanent interest and value. But he is gone, and it is a positive 
pleasure to think that his acquisitions will find a fitting sphere of exertion in a 
perfect world. 
A. P. M. 


Mrs. ABBY P. COLMAN died in Princeton, Ill., March 25, 1869, aged 
seventy-three years. 

She was a native of Newport, R. I., a daughter of Hon. T. G. Pitman. At 
the age of seventeen she united with the Congregational Church, then under the 
care of Rev. Wm. Patten. In 1819 she became the wife of Rev. Ebenezer Col- 
man, then of Tiverton, R. I. They were afterward settled in New Hampshire 
and in New York. After the marriage of their eldest daughter they followed 
her to Illinois, where Mr. Colman spent several years usefully in the active labors 
of the ministry. Then his health declining, they removed to Detroit, where he 
closed his life in 1859. 

Through all these eventful years of their married life Mrs. Colman was his 
judicious counsellor, his affectionate, faithful, and efficient helper. 

Her prominent characteristics were industry, frugality, punctuality, energy, 
discretion, and self-control. She set the Lord always before her, and acted with 
reference to his revealed will in all things. Moral obligation with her was par- 
amount to every other consideration. The Bible was her study and delight. 
Her last illness was short and her disease obscured her intellect. Yet her 
thoughts were evidently on scriptural and heavenly things, and she was much in 
prayer. And thus she passed away, leaving’earth the poorer and making heaven 
the richer by her removal. 

Four children survive her, one a clergyman, and several had preceded her to 
the better land. 

F. B. 
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Rev. D. HOYT BLAKE died in Stamford, Conn., April 6, 1869, at the age 
of forty years. 

Mr. Blake was a native of Sutton, Vt. When a youth of seventeen, after the 
death of his parents, he went to reside with a brother in Michigan. There he 
was persuaded by a companion to enter Knox College, with the intention, how- 
ever, of pursuing a business life. His conversion to Christ, however, led him to 
devote himself to the work of the ministry. It was characteristic of him that, 
when he became the subject of strong religious impressions, he shut himself in his 
room with the determination not to leave it till he had made his peace with God. 

He studied theology in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. While 
there he wrote of one “ happiest hour of his life thus far,” and continued, “and 
when the shades of eternal night shall begin to gather round, and the eye grow 
dim, may that hour be the happiest of all my life. It seems to me now that it will 
be. I feel that I shall not fear death, but welcome it, when my work on earth is 
done.” He graduated in 1859, and about the same time married Miss Charlotte 
A., daughter of Deacon Munson Lockwood, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Blake was first settled over the Congregational Church in Mendota, II. 
For some months he served the church in Waupun, Wis., and then became pastor 
of the church in Princeton, Ill. Burning with ardor for the cause of our country, 
he sought a commission to the seat of war. He served as chaplain of soldiers in 
the hospitals of the Army of the Potomac and among the exchanged prisoners. 
In that service there is reason to believe he contracted the seeds of the malady, 
Addison’s disease, which proved fatal. He was, however, again settled, over the 
Congregational Church in Spencerport, N. Y., where he labored earnestly a year — 
or two, till increasing infirmities compelled him to withdraw from the regular 
duties of the ministry. 

Mr. Blake was about the average stature, and, when in health, of very fine 
appearance. He was a man of decision of character, and of strong convictions, 
which gave a vigorous tone to his preaching. Wherever he saw a wrong he de- 
sired to smite it. His piety was overt and practical rather than contemplative 
and subjective. Weighed down with prolonged and heavy sickness, he sometimes 
longed to depart and be with Christ. He often said, “I have no desire to live 
after my life shall have ceased to be one of active service.” He united with the 
church in Stamford, though anticipating that he came to die, saying to his pastor, 
“Tf I can do anything, I want to do it.” At the beginning of the present year he 
was elected superintendent of the Sabbath school, and though very weak, con- 
ducted it efficiently for three months. It is not strange that, languishing under 
slow but mortal disease, he sometimes had dark hours; but he enjoyed also many 
sweet experiences of the love of Christ. Some months before his death he wrote, 
“IT wish here and now to record my great although imperfect love to Christ. 
I am rich, rich because I seem to have been taken up and cared for by my 
Heavenly Father. Sometimes it seems perfectly glorious, as though only a fore- 
taste of heaven. But, oh! the sins that make me mourn. I can truly say with 
Edwards, ‘ O that God would help me to discern all the flaws and defects of my 
temper and conversation, and help me in the difficult work of amending them.’” 
His departure at length came suddenly. After performing his regular service 
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in the Sabbath school he was directly seized with congestion of the lungs, and on 
the next Tuesday morning, following a night of extreme suffering, he passed 
away, leaving his beloved wife and four children of tender age to the care of the 


Saviour in whom he trusted. 
R. B. T. 


Deacon JOHN KIMBALL died at the house of his son, in Newbury, Vt., 
May 3, 1869, at the age of ninety-four years and four months. 

“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance,” and this venerable and 
truly worthy man deserves to be thus cherished. He was naturally of fine per- 
sonal appearance, of a strong mind, energetic in his pursuits, and adapted to go 
forward and have influence in society. His mind was well stored with useful 
knowledge, and he was a faithful man, for he feared God. The greater part of 
his long life was spent in the service of the King of saints in persevering en- 
deavors to promote his cause, especially in his place of residence at North Haver- 
hill, N. H., and at Wells River in Newbury, Vt., near by. He used the office of 
a deacon well, and purchased to himself a good degree, and great boldness in 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus. The writer of this brief notice remembers 
once hearing him tell of his holding religious meetings at Wells River, when there 
was no church there, and scarcely a man in the place to sympathize with him, 
and how he felt when he looked around on such an seattle and, standing up 
for his Saviour all alone, gave out the hymn, — 


“I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Nor to defend his cause.” 


He lived to see a wonderful change there, to see a spacious house of worship 
erected, and thronged with worshippers devoutly listening to that gospel which 
many of them had personally found to be “a savor of life unto life.” 

Deacon Kimball earnestly desired and sought the conversion and salvation of 
his own household, and had the great joy of seeing his children walking in the 


truth. He left five of them members of Congregational churches. 
8. M. K. 


Mrs. ROGENA AMIRA BAILEY, wife of Rev. John G. Bailey, Hyde 
Park, Vt., died May 8, 1869, aged twenty-nine years. 

Her maiden name was Scott, and she was born at Fairfax, Vt., April 6, 1840. 
Her father, a member of the Franklin County Bar, himself a scholarly man, was 
assiduous in his attentions to her intellectual cultivation, and her mother, whose 
religion was a constant life, was correspondingly attentive to the training of her 
heart and moral habits. 

Her higher studies were pursued at various seminaries and academies, of which 
those at Fairfax and Johnson, in the earlier stages, may be named ; and those at 
Cincinnati and Nashville, in the later. 

In various parts of our country, for several years, she was employed as a 
teacher. While at the South and Southwest she instructed, mainly, in the fine 
arts of music, painting, and their kindred branches. 

She commenced teaching at Lowell, Vt., when but sixteen years of age; 
travelled alone to Kentucky when only seventeen years old. There she 
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taught one year, and from thence went to Louisiana, where she taught 
one and a half years. From thence she went to Nashville, where, for two 
years, she taught with good success. After the Union soldiers entered that city, 
she gave her time, for several weeks, to ministering in the hospital. 

Returning home, she was married at Warner, N. H., Feb. 17, 1863. She still 
continued to teach occasionally. 

Her Christian experience began young. She united with the church when 
but fifteen years of age. The hope, thus early professed, she never relinquished. 
Her energy of character and fixedness of moral principle were marked and ad- 
mirable. 

In addition to all her other cares, as a wife, a mother, and a teacher, she al- 
ways found so much time to work for the interests of the church of which her 
husband is pastor, as to have impressed them with a tender sense of their loss, in 
her death. Deeply, therefore, do they mourn for her. 


Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS SALTER died at Mansfield Centre, Conn., July 6, 
1869, at the age of seventy-one years. He was the son of Gen. John Salter, a 
highly respected and wealthy citizen of Mansfield. His mother, Mary, was 
the daughter of Ezekiel Williams, of Middletown, and sister of the late Chief 
Justice Williams, of Hartford. 

Richard Salter, uncle to Gen. Salter, was pastor of the First Church in Mans- 
field from 1744 to 1787. 

The subject of this sketch was born January 28,1798. He was prepared for 
college under the tuition of Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, Mass., and gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1818. His religious experience commenced during a powerful 
revival which occurred in Yale College during his Freshman year. 

After completing his college course, although he then had a strong desire to 
enter the gospel ministry, he yielded to the wish of his father, and studied law 
in Hartford with his uncle, Chief Justice Williams. He commenced the practice 
of law in Mansfield in 1821. The late Rev. John A. Albro, p.p., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was then an inmate of his father’s family, and had just commenced 
the practice of law in the same village ; and the two youthful aspirants for legal 
honors were often obliged to measure their professional abilities with each other 
as opponents in the same case. Mr. Albro married an elder sister of Mr. Salter, 
and afterwards abandoned the profession of law, and spent the remainder of his 
life in preaching the gospel. This circumstance, together with his early convic- 
tions of duty, probably influenced Mr. Salter. 

Mr. Salter, however, continued in the practice of his profession a few years. 
In'1825 he married Miss Harriet Byron Stedman. He commenced the study of 
theology at New Haven in 1827. . 

His first settlement was at Kingston, Mass., in 1829, where he remained about 
two years. In 1832 he was installed over the church in Bozrah, Conn. Resigning 
his pastorate there in 1835, he removed to Norwich and engaged in teaching a 
select school in his own residence until 1837, when he was called to Milford, 
N.H. There his beloved wife died in the autumn of 1838. On account of some 
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dissensions in the church, for which he was in no wise responsible, he soon after 
resigned and returned to Connecticut. In 1841 he was recalled by the church in 
Bozrah, but not deeming it best to be resettled, he labored with them one year 
as acting pastor. In 1842 he married Miss Elizabeth Turner, who survives him. 

Soon after his marriage in 1842 he was settled in Douglas, Mass., where he re- 
mained until near the close of 1846. In 1847 he became acting pastor of the 
church in Montville, Conn., and continued to labor in that field about eleven years. 
His hearing becoming imperfect, after the close of his pastorate at Montville in 
1858 he removed to New London; and from there to Mansfield in 1862, and 
spent his remaining years in the old family mansion, where his honored father 
and mother lived and died. 

After removing to Mansfield, he supplied the pulpit there for about two years. 

Mr. Salter labored for brief periods with other churches than those above 
named. He spent some months in Gorham, Maine, in the early part of his 
ministry, where his labors were blessed in quite an extensive revival. 

He was a true gentleman. Politeness was interwoven with his nature and edu- 
cation. No man possessed a kindlier and more sympathizing nature than he. 
His Christian character was fervent and devoted, yet at times he was somewhat 
desponding and distrustful of himself. He loved the Bible and spent the larger 
part of his time during the later years of his life in its study. 

His preaching was earnest and impressive ; his pulpit productions were often 
of a high order, and sometimes even brilliant. He possessed a lively and power- 
ful imagination and wrote with a flowing pen. He often electrified the ministers’ 
meeting, of which he was for several years a member, by his coruscations of 
fancy, and everything which flowed from his lips or his pen bore the stamp of 
his quick-working brain. 

After attending the funeral of an aged neighbor, and taking a part in the ser- 
vice, on the ninth day of June, he returned home, and the same evening was pros- 
trated by typhoid fever, but survived until the 6th of July at evening, when he 
entered the heavenly rest. During his sickness his mind and conversation were 
almost entirely upon spiritual and divine things. In one of his last conscious 
moments his wife repeated to him a few lines from that favorite hymn by Mrs. 
Elliott, 

“Just as I am, without one plea,” 
when his countenance became radiant with heavenly light, and his eyes beamed 
with joy as if looking through the open gates of Heaven, and thus he passed to 


the spirit-world. 
K. B. G. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


IN this bustling age, when “activity ” is the demand, there is danger of losing 
sight of the great need of soul-work, of care for the inner life. Activity is not 
necessarily religion. Going about doing good is Christian work, but it is not all 
of it. We welcome every good effort designed to turn the Christian’s thoughts to 
. the sources of healthful Christian action. The fountain must be full and pure to 
keep the streams pure and fluent. ‘“ Upward” * is a book for the hour, instructive, 
winning, warming ; valuable to any one who wants to make higher attainments in 
the divine life. The author tells us that his “little book is meant to reflect the 
dealings of God with the heart of his child, —in other words, to be a book of 
Christian experience.” It is more than well often to turn aside and ask ourselves, 
“ How much of our religion is born of the people, and how much of God ?” 


WE have seen few books more wonderful than the “ Life of John Carter.” + As 
a physical phenomenon, he was a wonder. As an artist against such fearful odds, 
he was a marvel without a parallel. He was born in the County of Essex, in 
England, July 31, 1815. He received a fair education, like other boys at the 
parish school, during which he showed some taste for drawing. He became a 
silk-weaver, and was married in 1835. Like many others of his craft, he spent 
many of his evenings “ at the public-house, and soon took delight in all evil and 
mischief.” A fall of forty feet from a rookery, where he had no right to be, and 
striking upon his back, so disabled him that he never afterwards moved hand or 
foot. He lived, but was a perpetual paralytic. He became a decided Christian. 
He became interested in painting and drawings. By dint of untiring perseverance 
he gained the use of the pencil and brush in his mouth, so as to produce many 
remarkable specimens of drawing, in line and with colors. His first effort 
was a butterfly, a fac-simile of which is given in the book, with colors, as in the 
original. It also contains his Bird on Flower; Syrian Goat; Head after Rem- 
brandt; Sketch of Desk, Brush, and Pencil; Virgin and Child; Woodcut of our 
Lord ; The Sick Horse ; The Head of a Fox ; Fac-simile of his Writing. These 
are only sample representations of his varied pencil productions. He died June 
2,1850. The publishers have spared no pains or cost to give this unique charac- 
ter a beautiful setting. 

Tue trustees of Andover Theological Seminary invited the Rev. Rufus An- 
derson, D. D., to deliver a course of lectures on Foreign Missions, t to the students 
of that institution. On similar invitations the same course was delivered at 


* Upward from Sin, through Grace, to Glory. By Rev. B. B. Horcuxiss. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1334 Chestnut Street. pp. 293. 

+t The Life of John Carter.. By Freperick James Mitts. With Illustrations. 
New York: Published by Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1868. 
pp. 122. $1.75. 

t Foreign Missions: their Relations and Claims. By Rurus ANDERSON, D. D., 
LL. D., late Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. pp. 373. $1.50. 
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Bangor, Hartford, Auburn, Princeton, and the Union Seminary at New York. Dr. 
Anderson’s long connection with the oldest and largest Board of Missions in this 
country, as well as his singular abilities, pointed him out as the man to inaugurate 
such a service. The substance of these lectures we now have in a cheap and 
acceptable form, and they ought to be widely circulated. The reputation of the 
author for careful and judicious research, together with his abundant opportuni- 
ties for knowledge, by extensive and repeated journeys in Europe and Asia, 
and his associations and correspondence with leading officers of other missionary 
boards, and with missionaries themselves, are a sufficient guaranty of the accu- 
racy and thoroughness of this invaluable compend of missionary and Christian 
knowledge. The contents are, An Opening World; An Uprising Church; De- 
velopment of the Idea of the Christian Church; Characteristics of Apostolic 
Missions ; Irish Missions in the Early Ages; Historical Developments of Modern 
Missions; Principles and Methods of Modern Missions; Value of Native Churches ; 
Missionary Life Illustrated; Hindrances at Home; Diffusion of Missions; Success 
of Missions; Claims of Missions on Young Men; Romish Missions as an Opposing 
Force ; Résumé and Conclusion; to which an Appendix of over sixty pages is 
added. It is a book to be commended to every Sabbath-school library and 
every Christian family. 


Tue past is rich in varied experiences, with which the present cannot wisely 
dispense. He is a benefactor to his race, therefore, who will patiently search out, 
arrange, and give to the world, the results of his unwearied labors, in such avail- 
able forms that all may share their benefits. And among our New England 
towns, even, few have a more important or interesting history than Bennington, 
Vt. Its one hundred years’ life is full of striking incidents, — ecclesiastical, 
civil, — some uncivil, — social, revolutionary, educational. It was an important 
settlement, as among the earliest in the State, as a key or thoroughfare to 
other parts, and as the home of leading men. “The Memorials of a Cen- 
tury,”* originally prepared as a sermon, has grown into a fine volume, con- 
taining “a Record of Individuals and Events, chiefly in the Early History of 
Bennington, and its First Church.” Posterity will thank the author for his perse- 
vering toil. While he may not have attained all that is desirable, or possibly 
available, he has brought together an array of facts that will greatly interest and 
instruct the reader; and he has thus set up excellent way-marks to guide future 
explorers. In this alone he has done a good work. 

We sincerely hope another edition of this excellent volume will be called for ; 
and in its preparation some typographical and other small blemishes should be 
removed, and a full index added. It should be an indictable offence in literature 
to print a historical work without an index; the omission almost forfeits a good 
, notice of the book. The only remedy now is to read it thoroughly through, 
which, one commencing it, will be strongly inclined to do. 


* Memorials of a Century. Embracing a Record of Individuals and Events chiefly ° 
in the Early History of Bennington, Vt., and its First Church. By Isaac Jenninas, 
Pastor of the Church. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 1869. 
pp. 408. 
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THE woman question is up,* and “ will not down ” until more is known of it. 
That a French Papal bishop should come to the rescue of those with whom 
he and his class are denied their marital rights is, indeed, strange. But the 
array of great names he brings from all ages, and his able defence of their 
powers in certain directions, make a strong appeal in behalf of womanly 
capabilities; and the writer shows a fairness, an impartiality and careful 
discrimination seldom surpassed. His topics are: Opinion of M. de Maistre, 
— Learning dangerous for Women; The Question fairly stated, What is 
Woman’s Province; Examples of Learned Women; Duty of Woman to de- 
velop her Intellect; The Danger of Repression; Fatal Consequences of Igno- 
rance and Frivolity in Women; Advantages of Intellectual Labor; A Truth for 
Ladies of the Fashionable World, — The Duties of a Mother; Bad Education 
and Prejudices, — the Remedy ; The Practical Part, — What Faculties Women 
ought to cultivate; The Plan of Life. Under the advantages of intellectual 
labor, he says: “‘ How many mothers have lost all power over the souls of their 
sons, because they have been unable to nourish and to develop their intellectual as 
they had done their physical being! To be a mother, a mother in all the eleva- 
tion, the extent and depth of the word, — that alone justifies all the noble efforts 
of a woman to acquire the greatest superiority of mind « I do not, there- 
fore, the least in the world, agree with M. de Maistre, that science in petticoats, 
as he calls it, or that talents, whatever they may be, make a woman less good as 
a wife or a mother ; quite the contrary.” The book is full of good common-sense 
suggestions, truthful, philosophical, religious. It is well printed. 


L’AsBé DE Seaur’s little book, “ Answers to the Most Common Objections 
urged against Religion,” ¢ is one which, were it not for its occasional bitterness ° 
against Protestantism, and lack of either knowledge or candor, we should like to 
see widely circulated. We should, however, make still further exception of its 
explanations and definitions of certain Romish peculiarities, such as the celibacy of 
priests, confession, worship of the Virgin Mary, infallibility of the Pope, etc., etc. 
But its answers to the common objections to religion are admirable for their 
clearness and comprehensiveness, and can be studied with pleasure and profit by 
all; they are put with simplicity, directness, often with great vivacity, and always 
in a popular style. The section (XIX.) which treats of Jesus Christ as God is, 
for the space occupied, one of the best arguments we have seen. The author’s 
whole treatment of those outside the Romish Church is unfair, although we have 
charity to believe unintentionally so, and one of his weakest chapters is that in 
which he attempts to explain what is really meant by “ infallibility ” in the Church 
or in the Pope. The ingenious loop-hole is that it is not “ the man who is infalli- 
ble in the Pope, it is Jesus Christ,” and therefore “we must not take heed to the 
personal qualities of the Pope, the bishop, or the priest, but only to his legitimate 


* Studious Women. From the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans. Translated by R. M. Puittemore. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1869. 
‘pp. 105. 

+ Short and Familiar Answers to the Most Common Objections urged Against Re- 
ligion: From the French of L’Abbé de Segur. Edited by J. V. Huntincron. Bos- 
ton: Patrick Donahoe. 16mo. pp. 195. 
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authority,” etc., etc. ‘ Weaknesses are attributable to the man and not to the 
priest,” and this is why we are told that “the mass and the absolution of a bad 
priest are as valid as the mass and the absolution of a faithful priest.” Such dis- 
tinctions are “ more nice than wise.” We do not forget that Luther did not out- 
grow this belief. L’Abbé’s logic is a little at fault. He defines Protestantism as 
being to Catholicism what no is to yes in the fundamental points of religion, and 
that out of the Catholic Church there is no Christianity; yet he is generous 
enough to say that if a man “ has lived according to what he has believed to be 
the true law of God, he will have the same claim to the joys of heaven as if he 
were a Catholic ”; for which kindness L’Abbé has our thanks! 


SEVERAL books by Roman Catholic authors have been published recently. 
Among these we mention “The Instruments of the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” * by Dr. John Emanuel Veith, a Romish convert from Judaism. The 
spirit of the book is excellent, and we have neither the right nor the disposition 
to doubt the sincerity and piety of the author. Certainly the atoning work. of 
Christ is set forth with great power and beauty, and salvation only through him 
is the strong undercurrent of thought. True, the Mariolatry pains us, and espe- 
cially when the book is so complete without it. The very argument on the “ pas- 
sion” of Christ is conclusive against the worship of Mary. As Christ is here 
shown to be sufficient for the salvation of all who will put their trust in him, what 
need of Mary? The book is rere printed and bound, but the black edge is 
hardly to our taste. 


Max Mi ter, in his latest published work,+ attempts, through philological 
channels; a comparative study of religions. He believes in a science of religion 
as truly as in a science of language, and holds that “the history of religion, like 
the history of language, shows us throughout a succession of new combinations 
of the same radical elements. An intuition of God, a sense of human weakness 
and dependence, a belief in a divine government of the world, a distinction be- 
tween good and evil, and a hope of a better life, — these are some of the radical 
elements of all religions.” While during the last half-century the accumulation 
of new material for the study of the religions of the world has been remarkable, 
Max Miiller candidly expresses his doubts whether it is yet possible to master this 
material, and shows a modesty characteristic of a true scholar, which is in marked 
contrast to the rash assumptions of a class of modern skimmers of learning who 
draw weighty conclusions from very shallow premises. 

There are those, for instance, who would have us believe that they have con- 
quered the mysteries of the religions of the Indies and of China; but, says our 
author, “ to gain a full knowledge of the Veda or the Zend-avesta or the Trepi- 
taka of the Old Testament, the Koran or the sacred Books of China, is the work 


* The Instruments of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Translated from the 
German of Rev. Dr. John Emanuel Veith, Preacher of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. 
By Rev. THEopore NoetaEN, Pastor of the Church of the Holy Cross, Albany, N. Y. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 12mo. pp. 292. 

t Chips from a German Workshop. By Max MU xxer, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 2 vols. pp. 874,402. $5.00. 
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of a whole life. How, then, isone man to survey the whole field of religious 
thought, to classify the religions of the world according to definite and permanent 
criteria, and to describe their characteristic features with a sure and discriminating 
hand? Nothing is more difficulf to seize than the salient features, the traits that 
constitute the permanent expression and real character of a religion.” Conse- 
quently he urges care and caution in all such discussions, because of “ the short- 
comings and errors that are unavoidable in so comprehensive a study”; but he 
feels that, while the true science of religion — its historical features — may be the 
last to be elaborated, it will ultimately change the aspect of the world, and give a 
new life to Christianity itself, which will then be assigned its right place in the re- 
ligions of the world. He believes that our Christianity should, as a study of in- 
vestigation, be treated in a genuine historical spirit, and well says that he must 
be aman of little faith who would fear to subject his own religion to the same critical 
tests to which the historian subjects all other religions. He remarks, in the pre- 
face, that if we send missionaries to every part of the world to face every kind of 
religion, to shrink from no discussions, and to be staggered by no objections, we 
must not give way at home or within our own hearts to any misgivings lest a 
comparative study of the religions of the world should shake the foundations of 
our own faith. And further, he believes that in such critical study as is at- 
tempted in this work we may find that the Christianity of to-day has some 
radical variations from the religion of Christ, and whenever we are tempted to 
feel that the modern teaching of our faith does not win as many hearts in India 
and China as it ought, we should remember that it was the Christianity of the 
first century in all its dogmatic simplicity, but with its overpowering love of God 
and man, that conquered the world, and superseded religions and philosophies — 
more difficult to overcome than the systems of Hindus and Buddhists. The theory 
of the author is, that, while our religion, in its essence and in its relation to our- 
selves, stands alone, and admits of no rival in the history of the world, it is one of 
many, and must be considered historically and in critical comparison with 
others. 

This able work is in two well-printed and well-bound volumes, and consists of 
a series of essays originally published in English reviews. Vol. I. contains fifteen 
essays on the Science of Religion, and Vol. IL. twelve essays on Mythology, Tra- 
ditions, and Customs, As a whole, it is a remarkable contribution to the science 
of philology, and the racy, vivacious style of the learned author makes that 
entertaining which, under less fascinating treatment, would be hard if not dull 
study. 


In the Quarterly for April we noticed’ the work of President Hopkins on Mor- 
al Science. We have since received a treatise on the same subject from Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of Oberlin.* It is perhaps just that these two works should be 
considered together. Indeed, as we understand it, they have an historic connec- 
tion which is of special interest. Somewhat over thirty years ago there was a 
prolonged discussion at Oberlin on the foundation of virtue, which deeply inter- 


* Moral Philosophy; or, The Science of Obligation. By James H. Farrcuixp, 
President of Oberlin College. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 326. $1.50. 
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ested not only all who were connected with the college, but indeed the whole 
community there. That was a philosophic period in the history of the college, 
and affected for years the mental condition of the students. Its influence on the 
teachings of that institution seems to be permanent, and appears finally to have 
reached Western Massachusetts. 

The disputants were President Mahan, as the advocate of right as a simple 
idea, and Professor John P. Cowles (now of Ipswich, Mass.), as a utilita- 
rian. Professor Finney presided. The discussion continued, if we mistake not, 
two days in the week, for a number of weeks, and gave shape even to the preach- 
ing at Oberlin for months. The remarkable power of President Mahan as a 
debater, and the scholarly, incisive traits of Professor Cowles, could not but invest 
with special interest and importance such a contest on such a theme. 

Professor Finney had some very eminent traits fitting him to preside over such 
a'discussion, to present a résumd of the arguments, and independent ultimate con- 
clusions. 

As the result of the long debate, Professor Finney advanced substantially the 
theory now presented to the public by Doctors Hopkins and Fairchild. At the 
time when the discussion occurred, President Fairchild was a student in the col- 
legiate Department at Oberlin, and was doubtless stimulated by it to devote 
himself to philosophical studies. The theory which Professor Finney then 
adopted has prevailed in the institution at Oberlin ever since, and is held in com- 
mon by Professor Finney, Professor Morgan, and the author of the work now 
under review. . 

It is very remarkable that Dr. Hopkins, after having taught his college 
classes for twenty-five years that right was a simple idea, should then have been 
swayed from his moorings, and led to adopt a new theory. He acknowledges, in 
the Preface of his second volume, that he is “greatly indebted ” to his ‘‘ early and 
constant friend, Dr. John Morgan, of Oberlin.” In our opinion the world would 
have been quite as much indebted to him if he had been less indebted to Ober- 
lin. 

It has been attempted to connect this theory of moral science with the teach- 
ings of President Edwards. But the principle of that great philosopher, that 
virtue consists in benevolence, and that benevolence is “love of being in gener- 
al,” is consistent with several of the different theories as to the foundation of 
virtue, and cannot be claimed exclusively by either of the parties. 

The “highest good” theory advocated by President Hopkins and President 
Fairchild has not an Edwardian but an Oberlin origin, and, attempt to disguise it 
as they may, it is, as it seems to us, a modified form of utilitarianism. 

President Fairchild’s work covers much the same ground as President Hop- 
kins’s, The two distinguished authors, however, do not pursue the same methods 
of developing the same leading doctrine, so that he who reads both treatises ob- 
tains a more nearly complete, and therefore more satisfactory, view of the sub- 
ject. The contents are well arranged. Part I. is theoretical, and, after a chap- 
ter of definitions, treats of right and virtuous actions, wrong and sinful actions, 
particular virtues and vices, right and wrong, conscience, moral action, and obli- 
gation and its theories. Then follows Part II., which, under the general head of 
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Practical Ethics, treats of government, its nature and foundation, divine, civil, 
and family government, with the details naturally belonging thereto. Personal 
Rights and Duties are discussed in the second division of the book. President 
Fairchild is clear in ‘his definitions, and logical in the presentation of his views, 
and he has made a valuable contribution to the literature of moral law. 

For any criticism which we would offer on his theory we refer to our notice of 
Dr. Hopkins’s book in the July number of the Quarterly. 

Ir was a wise provision when the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, be- 
queathed lands and estates to the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in trust for the endowment of “eight Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mons.” In accordance with the specifications of the will, a lecturer is yearly 
chosen by the heads of colleges only, upon the first Tuesday of Easter term, to 
preach eight sermons the year following at St. Mary’s, in Oxford. These eight 
Lecture Sermons are required to be upon either of the following subjects: to con- 
firm “and establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- 
matics; upon the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures; upon the authority of 
the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and practice of the primitive 
Church ; upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the Articles of the Christian Faith, as compre- 
hended in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” “Thirty copies of the sermons 
shall be always printed, within two months after they are preached. No person 
shall be qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken 
the degree of Master of Arts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and the same person shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons . 
twice.” The income of these lands and estates is £120 per annum. The first 
course was preached in the year 1780. Many of these lectures have been given 
by the ablest men in the Church of England, and, in addition to the printing of 
thirty copies, a large part of them have been published. A full set of these 
lectures would be of great value in any theological library, but unfortunately a 
full set is not to be found in the market, and it is an infelicity that those which 
are for sale are not printed or bound in uniform style. It is an interesting matter 
of history that it was the ambition of the late Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong to have 
a somewhat similar course of lectures instituted in Boston, with a portion of the 
funds of the Old South Church. 


Tue Bampton Lectures for 1867 were preached by Rev. Edward Garbett on 
“The Dogmatic Faith,” * and are now, we are happy to say, offered for sale by 
Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, of Boston. 

The author distinguishes between dopma and dogmatism, and defines dogma 
as “only another word for a positive truth, positively asserted in contrast to an 
opinion, a conjecture, or a speculation.” He gives prominence to three propo- 
sitions, — that the Church as a visible community has had a continuous existence ; 


* The Dogmatic Faith. An Inquiry into the Relation subsisting between Revelation 
and Dogma, in Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1867, on the Foundation of the late John Bampton, m. a. By Epwarp GarseErTT, 
M. A., incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton, Rivington, London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 1869. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 307. $2.50. 
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the body of dogmatic faith has been identical in all ages; the Holy Scriptures are 
the authoritative documents of this faith. This book is characteristically English. 
No man but a Churchman could ever have written it. Although the author 
alludes in detail to the sects and theologians, not of England only, but also of the 
continent, yet there is, so far as we have observed, not a word in the volume to 
imply that there is any other hemisphere but the Eastern. His language would, 
we think, in some cases have been modified had he been acquainted with the 
minute analysis of American thinkers. In his arguments with sceptics as to the 
authority of the conscience, he fails to discriminate, clearly between the primary 
and secondary use of the word, between its authority as a moral instinct, and its 
authority when the word is used as synonymous with the judgment. In his at- 
tempts to establish the authority of “The Dogmatic Faith” in distinction from 
the teachings of Reason, he recognizes, but, as it seems to us, does not make suf- 
ficiently prominent, the fact that there is a Reason in man to which there must be 
an ultimate appeal as to the foundations of our faith, which reason is in its proper 
sphere authoritative. The volume is valuable as an illustration of the state of 
theological science in England, as an able treatise on a peculiarly timely theme, 
as remarkably well written, rhetorically, and as an exhibition of erudition. 


Tue Roman Catholics are making special efforts to commend their system of 
religion to the intelligence of the nineteenth century. A volume of “ Lectures 
on Reason and Revelation,” * by the Rev. Thomas S. Preston, of New York; has 
been sent us. It is written in direct, lucid style, and the spirit which it breathes 
is calm and dispassionate. Some of its statements are remarkable. In the intro- 
duction the author says: “ We are not believers in total depravity, and have, 
therefore, great confidence in the good which still remains in human nature.” 
Again: “It is a great mistake to suppose that the Catholic Church requires of 
any man that he should do away with his reason, or cease to exercise those 
powers which God has given him for the proper appreciation of truth and good- 
ness. To man’s intelligence revelation is addressed, and every new light from 
above only serves to enlarge the thirst for knowledge.” “ Private judgment has 
its full scope, as to it are clearly presented the tokens of every supernatural in- 
tervention.” 

This does not sound much like the old adage, “ Ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion.” Philosophically, the fundamental error of the writer is in his limiting the 
province of reason to the examination of “the extrinsic credibility ” of a Revela- 
tion. He remarks: “If we go on to say that reason assured of a revelation can- 
not be the judge of the intrinsic credibility of a dogma clearly revealed, we only 
say that reason must act in its own sphere, and that the finite must not venture 
to measure the infinite.” He here overlooks the fundamental principle that 
“the intrinsic credibility ” of the dogma taught in a professed revelation is one of 
the data to be examined in deciding whether the book is to be accepted as a 
Revelation. Should a book teach that two and two make five, no amount of 


* Lectures on Reason. and Revelation, delivered in St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
during the Season of Advent, 1867, by the Rev. Tuomas S. Preston. New York: 
The Catholic Publication House, 126 Nassau Street. 8vo. pp. 266. 
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extrinsic evidence could satisfy us that it was a divine revelation. To allow 
full scope to private judgment as to “ extrinsic credibility,” and deny its right to 
consider intrinsic credibility, is the assumption and presumption of Rome. The 
author asserts: “ Protestantism delivers no system of religion, since in its various 
phases there is a tissue of contradictions which leave nothing for a result.” He 
then adds: “It would be illogical in examining a great system held in common 
by a vast multitude of adherents to exclude any of the members from the respon- 
sibility of evils directly flowing from the principles adopted by all.” We may 
well ask if “ Protestantism delivers no system of religion.” What is that “great 
system held in common” to which he refers ? 

In reading the Bampton Lectures, by Rev. Mr. Garbett, and this volume, by 
Rev. Mr. Preston, one is struck with the similarity in the great line of thought in 
which the mind of a Churchman and that of a Romanist naturally runs. In this 
instance the Churchman has said more than the Romanist to depreciate Reason 
and Conscience. 


From the “Life of Father De Ravignan”* Protestants may learn one great 
reason for the success of Catholics in their work. This “ Father” was one of the 
most eminent of the French Romanists, recognized by the Church and his friends 
as “an Apostle, fighting the battle of the Lord in the face of day; and the Relig- 
ious, struggling against self, and seeking sanctification in secret.” ‘“ The former,” 
says his biographer, “was great in the eyes of the world; the latter was yet 
greater in the eyes of God and his brethren.” The memoir is well written, and 
in a reverential spirit, and on every page shows the steadfast earnestness which 
characterizes the life and labors of a thoroughgoing priest who, in the good of 
his church, loses sight of self and all things else. He made his religion his busi- 
ness, therein putting to shame many among us who give grudgingly to the Lord 
such odd bits of time and attention as we cannot well use in our worldly affairs. 
The chapter on Ravignan’s dealings with Protestants is very instructive, for it 
emphasizes the well-known fact that Romanists are indefatigable in their labors 
to make converts to their faith; they never are discouraged, they never falter, 
and consequently they very often succeed. Why should we be less aggressive 
than they? Here is another lesson for us. An interesting section of the book is 
that in which the Spiritualist Home’s temporary connection with the Catholic 
Church is frankly narrated. It seems that Home did join that Church, and for a 
time was “in good and regular standing,” but when Ravignan found that he per- 
sisted in his “ Spiritualism,” after promising to give it up, he spurned him from his 
presence, and his connection with Romanism ceased from that date. The last 
hours, and dying scene, are certainly stimulants to a holy life, and are convincing 
proof of the sincerity of his belief, and we are only the more astonished that one 
whose faith in an atoning Saviour seemed so strong, should also feel the need of 
the formal accessories of the peculiar dogmas of Romanism. This memoir is ele- 
gantly printed and bound, and we have read it with interest. 


* The Life of Father De Ravignan, of the Society of Jesus. By Father Dz Pon- 
tevory. Translated at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. Crown 8vo. pp. 693. $4.00. 
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Tue Carters have issued three small volumes :* “ Little Effie’s Home,” * Shin- 
ing Light,” and “ Little Jack’s Four Lessons,” which are of a religious character, 
and among the best for use in Sabbath schools. ' 

THERE is some hope that the “ woman suffrage ” question is passing out of the 
impractical twaddle of the uneasy dozen who have been noisily splashing the sur- 
face of public opinion. There is a prospect that out of the bitter may come forth 
sweet, that instead of violent denunciations and assumptions may be sound argu- 
ment and solid sense, when such men as Horace Bushnell, John Stuart Mill, and 
President Hopkins enter the lists. Not of necessity that we always agree with 
these writers, but that we feel that whatever views they advance will be worth 
considering. Dr. Bushnell’s work ¢ is racy reading, of course, abounds in the ex- 
cellences and defects of his characteristic style, and presents some good argu- 
ments against what he happily calls the “reform against nature.” He admits 
that women have some “ wrongs” that should be righted, such as questions 
of property, employment, payment, and education. In regard to the’ latter, 
he holds that when both sexes are taught on a footing of equality, women will 
find all places and professions open to them for which they shall prove them- 
selves fitted. But he denies woman the right to vote and to hold office, 
herein radically differing from those who believe, or try to think they do, that the 
ballot-box is the panacea for all the evils, real and imaginary, which women now 
undergo. He ridicules the idea of any absolute right of suffrage either for man 
or woman, and holds that suffrage is a political trust conferred upon some of the 
citizens for the benefit of the whole, and that it has never been exercised as a 
natural right in any part of the world, and has never been unrestricted. He 
illustrates from history the evils attending or resulting from woman-rule, and 
argues that if women vote and hold office, men and society would be made no 
better, and women would be made much worse. This whole division of the book 
— “Probable Results” — is worthy of study, and we consider it better than that 
in which he attempts to show that God and nature demand the subjection of 
woman to man. With all his conservatism on the general subject, it is not a 
little curious to find Dr. Bushnell advocating the removal of “the embargo on 
women as respects advances toward marriage.” 

The character of Mr. Mill’s book may be judged from its title, —“ The Sub- 
jection of Woman.” This title is bad, is false, and we deprecate the whole aim 
of the book, which, if we read it rightly, ‘is to convince us that the women of to- 
day are cruelly oppressed and enslaved by the monster man. He writes ably, 
and makes some strong and good points in regard to property, education, and 
employment, and here we can heartily indorse much that he says; at the same 
time, large portions of his book are of no practical use in this country, for it is 


* Little Effie’s Home. By the Author of “ Donald Fraser,” “ Bertie Lee,” &. 12mo. 
pp. 266. Shining Light. By the Author of ‘Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 
12mo. pp. 131. Little Jack’s Four Lessons. By the Author of “ Sunday all the 
Week,” “The Star out of Jacob,” &. 12mo. pp.109. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1869. 

t Women’s Suffrage; or, The Reform against Nature. By Horace BUSHNELL. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo. pp. 184. $1.50. 
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written with English laws and customs in mind. Further, the book is too as- 
sumptive, and appeals too much to prejudices. The great defect of his book, 
to our view, is his utter avoidance of the great question of the family relation. 
As has been well said, “ all modern civilization is built up of families” ; it is at home, 
that is to say, in the family, that the young learn life and acquire character. 
Now the marriage relation is the foundation of the family, and separate interests 
and aims of husband and wife impair it, and injure or ruin the family. And 
here is a great objection, perhaps fatal, to the woman suffrage movement. Its 
tendency is to weaken the marriage relation, and indeed the leading advocates of 
“‘ woman’s rights ” scout at marriage laws, and their leading papers ridicule the 
institution. The really well-meaning claimants for woman suffrage —and there 
are many such whom we respect— must see to it that their views, logically 
and practically carried out, do not weaken the marriage relation and dissolve 
the family. 

BICKERSTETH (Rev. E. H.), whose ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever” we 
have had occasion to recommend, has written a little book entitled “ Hades and 
Heaven,” * in which he aims to show what the Scriptures reveal of the state and 
employments of the blessed dead and the risen saints. The first division treats 
of the state of the “ blessed dead” before the resurrection; the second, of the 
employments of the risen saints, and the whole is a very good presentation of 
Bible language on these topics, with judicious reflections. The book isa gem in 
typography. 

SxetcueEs of real life have a permanent interest and value altogether beyond 
that which is merely imaginary. ‘Children of many Lands” + contains them; 
and they are written in a style to attract and instruct young readers, and will — 
command the attention of those of riper years. China, British America, and the 
Islands of the Ocean furnish the wonderful characters delineated and illustrated. 

CHILDREN are interested in whatever is striking and marvellous. Such will 
be more than pleased with Miss Ingelow’s ‘“Mopsa.”t{ She must be well ac- 
quainted in “Fairy” land. She writes like one quite at home with these 
imaginary beings; and, perhaps, the natural impossibility of the truthfulness of 
her narrative will prevent the wrong impressions not unfrequently made by very 
much that is written for young readers under the semblance of truth, but having 
no foundation in facts. The book is well printed and illustrated. 


THE reat Dictionary of fhe Bible, § which will be the most thorough, the 


* Hades and Heaven ; or, What does Scripture reveal of the State and Employments 
of the Blessed Dead and of the Risen Saints. By the Rev. E.H. BickerstetnH. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 4to. pp. 128. $1.00. 

t Children of many Lands. By Rev. J.D. Srrone. Published by the American 
Tract Society, 164 Tremont Street, Boston. pp. 108. 50 cents. 

¢ Mopsa, the Fairy. By Jean IncELow. With Illustrations. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1869. pp. 244. $1.25. 

§ American edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and 
edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, p. p., with the co-operation of Ezra ABBOT, LL. D., 
Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 75 
cents a number. 
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most full and satisfactory in our language, when completed, is making good pro- 
gress. Number twenty, just issued, ends with the word “Olive.” In this and 
the previous numbers the article on the “New Testament” alone occupies 
thirty-two pages, that ‘on “ Nineveh” fourteen and a half pages, and the same 
space is given to the character and history of “Noah,” and twenty-four and a 
half pages are devoted to the “Old Testament.” While these may be found 
more ample and critical than the general reader would care to peruse, they are 
just what the preacher and every student of the Bible ought to be only too glad 
to have placed within their reach. 


Goop sermons are not always popular reading, yet many of them would be 
very useful could they supplant, in the public attention, the mass of mere trash 
that now is so much sought after. “The Day Dawn and the Rain” * has some 
able discourses, which, while ministers might read them with profit, are better 
fitted for more general reading. We can commend the book to deacons and 
church committees, especially where they have occasionally or frequently to read 
a sermon in place of a preacher. The common people will hear them gladly. 
There is a freshness, pertinency, and perspicuity about them that will command 
attention. They are GospeL sermons. No one will have occasion to say in 
reading them, “They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” The Sun of righteousness shines in them all. 


THERE is much that we can heartily commend in the little work “ In Heaven 
we’Know our Own.”+ The reverend Father has made commendable research 
among ancient and modern writers on heavenly recognitions, and gives their and 
his own views in a very succinct and readable form. The work is Papal 
throughout, of course ; and while it has many valuable suggestions, and interest- 
ing facts, it contains also high commendations of devotion to the “ Mother of 
God,” of the “expiatory” name, of “the mass,” of prayers “for the dead” 
and such like. The mechanical execution is all that could be desired. It may 
be profitably read by the afflicted with proper discrimination. 


THE men of Ulster and Wexford in “ Nivety-E1guHt”{ were more than 
ready to fight for “creed and country,” and their historian weaves the inci- 
dents of their campaigns into an interesting and stirring tale, which many a 
youth will delight to read, and which is well calculated to fire the Irish heart. 
Kate O’Neil, Cormac Rogan, Brigid O’Hara, Mike Ghirty, Pat Dolan, besides 
the Millikens, McCrackens, MacKenzies, and many others, figure largely in the 
course of the story, and we find them at Ballinahinch, Dungannon, Aughagallon, 


* The Day Dawn and the Rain and other Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Ker, 
Glasgow, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. pp. 450. $2.00. 

Tt In Heaven we Know our Own; or, Solace for the Suffering. Translated from the 
French, with the permission and approval of the author, Rey. Father Biot, s.3. By 
aLapy. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, No. 126 Nassau Street. 1869. 
pp. 186. 75 cents. 

¢ The Irish Widow’s Son; or, The Pikemen of Ninety-Eight. A Story of the Irish 
Rebellion, embracing an Historical Account of the Battles of Antrim and Ballinahinch. 
By Con. O’Leary. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1869. pp. 224. $1.00. 
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Templepatrick, and Fairnfleuch, or wherever the green flag waved them on- 
ward. The pikemen of “ Ninety-eight,” to say nothing of the women, in the 
north of Ireland, were truly patriotic and brave, and eminently deserved a suc- 
cess they were unable to win. 

Goon descriptions of the cities and sacred places in the Old World are always 
welcome. Many of our readers will recall the thrilling interest with which they 
have perused and reperused books of travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, etc. 
Lady Herbert’s “Cradle Lands” * has a similar attractiveness. We seem to 
travel with and belong to the party. The descriptions have an air of reality 
quite unusual, but very pleasing. The book is the details of a journey under- 
taken for the health of one of the party to “ Alexandria, Cairo, and Upper 
Egypt; from Cairo to Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre; Bethlehem; Hebron ; 
Carmel and Beyrout; Damascus and the Lebanon; Asia Minor and Ephesus.” 
The scenes at Jerusalem on Good Friday and Monday in Easter week are more 
fully rendered, and are very interesting. The writer does not enter into the 
controversies regarding the authenticity of the sites pointed out as sacred -places. 
She says “she went there as a Catholic pilgrim, and gladly accepted the Latin 
view of these disputed questions, which are, after all, irrelevant to the one great 
fact, that here Our Blessed Lord lived and died, was buried, and rose again.” 
The book is well illustrated with engravings, and is finely printed. 


WE have rarely found so much that is truly valuable and important in so 
small a compass as in “The Gospel Treasury.”+ The full title-page, as seen 
below, will give an idea of the contents and topics of this “Treasury.” Here 
are two volumes in one, the first with 336 pages, the second with 519, besides In- 
troduction and a full and complete Index — xi. pages — to the first volume, and 
xxviii. pages to the second ; giving a total of 944 pages, small octavo, thin paper, 
very fine —for us quite too fine— print, with matter enough for a huge quarto, 
yet portable enough for the Sabbath-school teacher to take in hand without in- 
convenience. We doubt the judgment of the publishers in choosing just such 
a form for a work containing so much that all, both young and old, may read and 
examine with so much profit. None but young and sharp eyes can read this 
very fine though very clear print for any length of time without pain. Abating 
this mechanical defect, the book is worthy of all commendation. It is indeed a 
valuable aid “to the study of the life of Jesus Christ.” The arrangement of 
the Harmony is not original with the compiler, as he states, but is happily chosen ; 
and the illustrations, notes, practical reflections, geographical notices and ad- 
dresses are pertinent and lucid, while fairly critical. Every Sabbath-school 
teacher would be greatly helped in the study of the Gospels by this valuable book. 


* Cradle Lands. By Lapy Hersert. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society, 126 Nassau Street. 1869. pp. 332. $2.00. 

t The Gospel Treasury and Expository Harmony of the four Evangelists, in the 
Works of the Authorized Version, having Scripture Illustrations; Expository Notes 
from the most approved commentators ; Practical Reflections, Geographical Notices ; 
Copious Index, etc. Compiled by Rosert Mimpnriss, author of “The System of 
Graduated Simultaneous Instructidn,” etc., etc. ‘Two volumes in one. New York : 
M. W. Dodd. 1868. $3.50. 
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Tue frequency and ease with which divorce is granted are justly exciting 
both surprise and alarm. The manifest evil effects of the present state of things, 
in destroying family virtue and lowering the tone of public morals, certainly 
should be enough to secure the most stringent legislation to stay this downward 
tendency. But it is found difficult to enact, and more difficult to execute, even 
good laws against human appetites and passions, and unless our Christian com- 
munities can be aroused to some such sense of their danger as to demand an ef- 
fectual check upon this growing enormity, the reins will soon be thrown loose - 
upon the neck of lust, and every one will take the liberty to do what is right in 
hisown eyes. President Woolsey has led the way in his recent able and thorough 
work upon divorce for a thorough reform.* He has admirably acted the part of 
the scholar, divine, lawyer, and statesman. We fail to see anything wanting to 
give ministers their text-book for enlightening the people upon their danger and 
their immediate duty; to statesmen, their manual for the reproduction of the 
laws which the safety of our commonwealths absolutely demand. He tells his 
readers that he has undertaken this work, “not from any especial interest in the 
subject, but from a sense of its importance.” It appeared, the most of it, in 
the New-Englander in 1867 and 1868. The drift of this treatise may be seen 
by the subjects of the consecutive chapters. I. Divorce among the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans. II. Doctrine of Divorce in the New Testament. III. Law 
of Divorce in the Roman Emipre and in the Christian Church. IV. Divorce 
and Divorce Law in Europe since the Reformation. V. Divorce and Divorce 
Laws in the United States. VI. Attitude of the Church toward Divorce Laws; 
Principles of Divorce Legislation. In the fifth chapter some statistics are given 
which show the fearful increase of divorce within the last decade. True, these 
are mostly among the lower classes, but not confined to them, and if they were, 
their tendencies are evil and only evil continually. Let every well-wisher to 
his race at once possess and read‘ the book. We rejoice in its issue, and wish it 
the widest circulation. 

“ WAITING AT THE Cross ”t well fulfils the intention of the editor,—to 
bring together some of the best thoughts of good men and apply them to the 
comfort, instruction, and sanctification of believers. In size, shape, and general 
appearance it is a tasteful addition to that popular style of which, if we mis- 
take not, “ The Changed Cross” was the first issued. The picture photographed 
upon the title-page is a gem, and singularly appropriate to the contents of the 
book. ‘The selections are made with good judgment, and systematically arranged. 
The book is, in every respect, to be praised, and we gladly add it to the books 
which we love to have near at hand for perusal. 


CrupEn’s ConcorDANCE f has been published in a very neat, portable style, 


* Essay on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with especial Reference to the United 
States. By Tuzovorre D. Wootsey, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. pp. 408. $1.75. 

t Waiting at the Cross: A Book of Devotion. Boston: H. A. Young & Co. 
Small quarto. pp. 224, $1.50. 

¢ A Concordance to the Old and New Testaments; or, A Dictionary and Alpha- 
betical Index to the Bible. By ALexanpER CrUDEN, M.A. Edited by Rev. C. S. 
Carzy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 12mo, pp. 572. $2.00. 
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on tinted paper, good type, and well bound, and at the low price of $2.00. No 
Bible reader should be without a copy of the Concordance in some style, and 
for pastors and Sabbath-school superintendents and teachers it is indispensable. 
This edition is especially good for Sabbath-school use, as it can be easily carried 
with the Bible and question-book. 

Tue American Sunday School Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
Bible House, New York, have added the following to their numerous valuable 
issues, viz., “The Voyage of the White Falcon,” an admirable story well told. 
‘ Little Nelly answers well to Eva in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The scenes through 
which she bore herself with marvellous grace and propriety were ludicrous, grave, 
comical, tragical. An “ Alphabetical Index to the New Testament”; in flexible 
cover, good print, exceedingly convenient and useful to the Sabbath-school 
teacher. We are right glad to see it. “A Year in Sunday School,” a pleasing 
narrative of positive usefulness. “Cousin Deborah’s Story,” in which a little 
English history is well told for young folks. ‘ Mabel,” a tale of the times of 
James I.,in which the English persecutions for supposed witchcraft are succinctly 
narrated, and from its perusal the children may learn that our forefathers in this 
country were not sinners above all others in their belief in witchcraft delusions ; 
but we rather question the expediency of such stories for the promiscuous reading 
of the young. “Lady Lucy’s Secret” is another historical story by the same 
author. “The Third Book of One Hundred Pictures” is excellent of its kind, 
and the kind very good, cheap, attractive, and instructive. ‘Perverse Pussy” 
is a pretty little book, to be read with profit by little children who love to have 
their own way, and children of this kind are of all ages and sizes. Mr. Eben 
Shute (No. 40 Winter Street) is the New England Agent for the publications 
of the American Sunday School Union, and the valuable works of this great or- 
ganization may be obtained from him at wholesale or retail. The general char- 
acter of the publications of the “ Union” is such as to secure the confidence of 
the public. 


Booxs for the young are abundant, and among the best we find “ Molly’s 
Bible,” * a handsome volume in its externals, and pleasing, instructive, and sound 
in its story; also Peter Clinton,t the fifth of the “ Lindendale Series ” which has 
proved very popular, and its author, Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., has shown a won- 
derful faculty of making his books entertaining and at the same time free from 
objectionable style or sentiment. 


“May Bett” t is the fifth volume of ‘ The Prize Series,” and, like its pre- 
decessors, is good. It inculeates the lesson of “ duty before pleasure,” and the 
author, “ Herbert Newbury,” has already gained a wide reputation as a writer 
for the young. This series is highly creditable to its publishers, and may be 


* Molly’s Bible. By Mary Dwine.t CaExtis. Boston: H. A. Young & Co. 
16mo. pp. 40. $1.50. 

t Peter Clinton. By Laurence Lancewoop, Esq., being Vol. V. of the Linden- 
dale Series. Boston: H. A. Young & Co. 12mo. pp. 240. $1.25. 

t May Bell; or, Duty before Pleasure. By Hersert Newsury. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 12mo. pp. 452. $1.50, 
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bought by the “set” or in single volumes, with confidence that the money is 
well expended. The competition in literature of this kind is bringing good re- 
sults in a better class of books ‘than has heretofore been prevalent. 

Sermons on Slavery in these days when the grass is growing on the grave 
of that iniquitous system might be thought dull reading, but Rev. Gilbert Haven is 
no synonyme for dulness either in the pulpit or in the editor’s chair. ‘“ National 
Sermons,”* just issued, contains his principal sermons, speeches, and letters on 
“Slavery and its War,” and probably gives as much of genuine Christian anti- 
slavery radicalism as can be found in any one volume. It is simply a historic 
series of Pulpit Orations upon public events, their duties and lessons, reformatory 
and religious, national and universal. They cover the ground from the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave Law to the election of President Grant, and are classified: 1. Be- 
fore the War; 2. War; 3. After the War. It is small praise to say that they are 
admirable specimens of what some persons love to call “ political preaching”; 
they are in the pungent, pithy style which Mr. Haven always uses with pen or 
tongue, and show emphatically (to quote his own words) “the sympathy and 
oneness of the pulpit with the events, political and military, of the mightiest move- 
ments of God in this generation.” The book is interesting, is valuable, the dryest 
facts are narrated with racy vigor, and the arguments are well put, strong in 
logic, condensed in statement. He who would have at hand a volume to repre- 
sent the Christian patriotism of the New England clergy will find this to meet his 
wants, and we hardly know whether to say it is better for reading or reference, it 
is so good for both. As a specimen of the art of book-making, we have not seen 
its superior. 

Tue title of a new book, “ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” ¢ would not readily 
convey any idea of the real nature of that work. The following sentence happily 
presents the scope of the volume. “ Preaching to the intellect, to the intelligence, 
is as alamp, — it sheds light over truths, over processes of argument, over means of 
conviction ; preaching to the conscience is as a trumpet, — it calls up the soul from 
slumber, it makes it restless and unquiet; preaching to the experience is as a 
pitcher, — it bears refreshment, it cools, and it calms the fever of the spirit, and it 
consoles and comforts the heart.” These lectures were delivered to the students 
of Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastor’s College, and afford proof that the author is an 
industrious and live man. 

The book is not a scientific course of lectures on Homiletics, but it is eminently 
suggestive as to the true style and aim of preaching, and although it can hardly 
be called a philosophical or a learned work, it is, even to the common mind, read- 


* National Sermons. Sermons, Speeches, and Letters on Slavery and its War, 
from the Passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill to the Election of President Grant. By 
Rey. Gitpert Haven. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Crown octavo. 675 pages. $ 2.50. 
With Photograph, $3.00. 

+ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory, of every Order of Pulpit 
Eloquence, from the great Preachers of all Ages. By Epwin Paxton Hoop, Minister 
of Queen Square Chapel, Brighton, England. New York: M. W. Dodd, No. 506 
Broadway. 1869, 8yvo. pp. 453. $2.00. 
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able and racy, while to theological students and ministers it will prove stimulating 
and beneficial. Its value is enhanced by two good indexes. 

“ HospiraAL SKETCHES,” * is a volume made up of contributions to the periodi- 
cal press, including the sketches which appeared in the Commonwealth in 1863, 
and a few short stories of the camp and of the family, by Miss Alcott. They are 
vivacious, amusing, sympathetic, and patriotic. It isa happy faculty which enables 
one to look on the bright side of things; it is happier still when with cheerful- 
ness there is united a fervent piety. 

“ WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF Lire,”t from the writings of Dr. 
Martin Luther, is divided into five parts with the following titles: Words for the 
Battle-Field ; Words for the Day’s March; Words for the Halting-Places ; Words 
for the Wounded; Words of Victory. ‘These extracts are brief, pointed, and 
particularly useful at the present time, when the disposition is so general to make 
life an indulgence rather than a conflict. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. have issued “ The German Echo: A Guide to German 
Conversation,” ¢ which is well adapted to the purposes for which it was prepared. 
As it is in prose, it affords the learner special advantages over the common method 
of attempting to learn to speak German by committing to memory German poetry. 
The language of poetry is not that of common life; but these conversations give 
the student command of the words he especially needs to use. 


TuHE science of Astronomy is little understood, even by those who have been 
schooled in its mysteries, and worked hard to comprehend the wondrous heights, 
movements, distances, bulk, and orbits of its mighty worlds. That ‘a Connec- 
ticut Pastor ” of scarcely more than a self-sustaining parish should be able, in six 
Lectures to his plain people, to shed more light upon this profound subject — make 
it more simple, yet more grand, more perspicuous, yet more amazing and impres- 
sive —than many of the great masters who have written before him, is a matter of 
surprise, and yet such seems to be the generally conceded opinion of the press. 
We hear but one testimony concerning Ecce Calum. Its topics are logically and 
naturally arranged and discussed in language as simple as the subjects will allow, 
and so well illustrated that any intelligent reader can understand what before 
has been only a mystery. It is worthy of the widest circulation. 

We are glad to learn that this writer is preparing another work, entitled 
“ Pater Mundi; or, Modern Science testifying to the Father in Heaven,” which 
will be soon issued by Nichols and Noyes of this city. 


* Hospital Sketches, and Camp and Fireside Stories. By Louisa M. Atcott. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 379. 

t Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luther. Translated and 
arranged by the author of “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New York: 
M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1869. 12mo. pp. 330. 

¢ The German Echo. A Guide to German Conversation ; or, Dialogues on Ordinary 
and Familiar Subjects. With an Adequate Vocabulary. Edited for the Use of Ameri- 
can Students by James H. Worman, a.m. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes 
&Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 303. $1.25. 

§ Ecce Ceelum; or, Parish Astronomy. In Six Lectures, by a Connecticut Pastor. 
Seventh edition. Boston: Nichols and Noyes, 117 Washington Street. 1870. pp. 198. 
$1.25. 
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ANOTHER translation of the Gospels is only another evidence that the Bible 
was never so much a living force as it is to-day. Its enemies never feared it so 
much, its friends never loved it so much, and therefore we see the attention of 
scholars turned to it as never before. We have been reading Mr. Folsom’s trans- 
lation * with some care. Honest intentions are apparent in every page, and the 
author’s spirit is excellent, and thus we are unconsciously and pleasantly inclined 
to look with favor upon the work, but he is a little too unsettled in his views, too 
uncertain of his grounds, to be at all times consistent with himself. He has stud- 
ied conscientiously, and with a good degree of thoroughness, his careful arrange- 
ment of citations of “ various readings” is unique and very valuable, and his 
notes are always interesting, even when (as occasionall;;) not satisfactory. For 
instance, the note on “ The Word” (John i. 1) is carefully prepared, but his 
conclusion that “Word” is simply used “as a personification of the creative 
power of God,” is to us strange; there is also some ingenious management of the 
word “hell” (as in Mark ix. 43-48); the Book of Jonah he regards as poetic 
(note on Matthew xii. 40),and the being swallowed by a whale, a getting into 
trouble!” “Every man who flees from duty gets swallowed by a whale!” the 
finding tribute-money in the mouth of the fish (Matthew xvii. 27) is merely selling 
the fish and paying the tax with the proceeds, etc., etc. But, in the main, the notes 
are excellent. The translation is chiefly in modern, present-day style, but with 
“thee” and “ thou” retained ; and we find many of Mr. Folsom’s “ suggestions” 
very satisfactory, and he conscientiously strives to adhere closely to the original 
text, and usually gives good reasons for changes from the common version. Asa 
whole, the book is a valuable addition to our New Testament literature, and will 
greatly aid the student in Biblical investigations, We think the translator's con- 
stant endeavor to find what he calls “a common Christianity,” a basis of truth 
upon which all denominations can stand, unconsciously leads him into some un- 
tenable positions, and into views which are not always consistent; but when a 
writer is honest in his endeavors, careful in his researches, and plain in his state- 
ments, we can peruse with profit, even when not coinciding with each and every 
tonclusion. The volume is issued in very neat style, and we place it beside Al- 
ford, Tischendorf, Noyes, Norton, and other students in the same great field of 
religious research. 

“ Tue WoMEN OF THE BIBLE ”f is simply elegant. In text, illustration, type, 
paper, and binding, it is to be praised, and for a beautiful gift-book for all serious- 
minded persons, it meets every reasonable demand. The leading “ Women of the 
Bible” are sketched with a discriminating pen, and the engravings, from designs 
by Chapman, Billings, Herrick, Fenn, etc., etc., are in the best style of art. We 
sincerely hope the rapid multiplication of books about the Bible will not draw 
attention from the Bible ; this is our only criticism. 


* The Four Gospels: Translated from the Greek text of Tischendorf, with the 
various readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Alford, and 
others; with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By NaruaniEx S. Forsom. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co, 12mo. pp. 476. $2.50. 

+t The Women of the Bible. New York: American Tract Society. 4to. pp. 349 
$3.50. 
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‘¢ JUBILANT VOICES” * is a new book of new church music, and for several 
reasons it should be popular with choirs and congregations. It is the joint work 
of B. F. Baker and D. F. Hodges, gentlemen well known to the musical profes- 
sion, ard they have added to their own tunes the productions of over fifty com- 
posers in different sections of the country, selected with a view to their practical 
acquaintance with the wants of the public. While none of the tunes are above 
the reach of average country choirs, they are really meritorious compositions, and 
such as will satisfy good taste and candid musical criticism. The type is large and 
clear, the selection of hymns unusually good, the introductory portion well 
arranged for profitable study and practice, and the pieces for miscellaneous occa- 
sions of a social character, and for all: musical emergencies, varied, numerous, and 
good. The book has been tested at musical institutes with success. 

Tue “ North British Review” remarks of the “ Diary of Henry Crabb Robin- 
son,” ¢ “It is a work to which no review can do full justice.” This is true to an 
extent that can rarely be said of any book. The two fat volumes are so filled 
with anecdotes and reminiscences of Rogers, Southey, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Rob- 
ert Hall, Hazlitt, Goethe, and a host of other celebrities, and are so crowded with 
quotable sentences, racy thoughts, and historical allusions, that we long since de- 
spaired of doing more than to recommend our friends to purchase and- read for 
themselves. Born and brought up in the evangelical faith, Robinson in his later 
years switched off from what we consider the true track through this world to the 
next into liberal Unitarianism, and hence an occasional fling at our beliefs grates 
rather harshly ; but with this exception, we read the book with unalloyed satis- 
faction, and on every page wonder at the fresh information and genuine enter- 
tainment we are gaining from the perusal. Swinging in a hammock under a tree 
on the sea-coast, in the lazy days of the dying summer, we found the “ Diary ” the 
most interesting book of the season. By way of serious counterpart, we read 
from the new and cheap and portable edition of ‘“* Robertson’s Sermons,” $ just 
published, and as Robinson has much to say of the Brighton minister, the “ Diary ” 
and the “ Sermons” fitted each into the other most admirably. It was a good 
thought well carried into execution, — the putting the five volumes of Robertson 
into two, and placing the price so low that clergymen’s pockets can easily endure 
the strain. Brooke’s Life of Robertson, § just published, is a necessary supplement 
to the Sermons. 


* Jubilant Voices. A Collection of new Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences, Motets 
and Anthems. Composed and arranged for the use of Christian Churches of all De- 
nominations ; adapted to the Wants of Choirs, Musical Associations, Conventions, Sing- 
ing Schools, and the Home Circle ; together with a complete Theoretical, Practical, and 
Progressive System of Elementary Instruction. By B. F. Baker and D. F. Hopces. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. $1.50. ‘ 

t Henry Crabb Rebinson’s Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 2vols. 12mo. $4.00. 

t Sermons by Rev. F. W. Robertson. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. $3.00. 

§ Frederick W. Robertson’s Life and Letters. Edited by Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 
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In reviewing the year, as we come now to the closing number of our volume, 
we are disposed to congratulate ourselves on the improvement made in the 
Quarterly, and we are happy to have received the congratulations of many of 
our readers. The enlargement of our work to a volume of six hundred pages 
has enabled us to give a greater variety than ever before in the subjects dis- 
cussed, and to meet in a fuller measure the varied wants of our patrons. The 
statistics of the denomination are becoming more and more important every year. 
Increasing attention is being given to the subject of necrology; and its historic - 
importance is felt by the officers of our literary institutions and by our public 
journalists. We shall spare no reasonable pains to promote the interests of our 
denomination in these two departments. We trust that our friends will co-operate 
with us, in the future as they have done in the past, in preparing for our columns 
valuable treatises on themes of commanding interest. We have encouragement 
from some of our ablest writers. The general plan of the Quarterly for the year 
to come will be similar to that on which it has been conducted the past year, 
while we still hope to make improvement. Any assistance which we may receive, 
either in preparing elaborate articles or in securing the wider circulation of the 
Quarterly, will not only be grateful to us, but promotive of the interests of the 
Puritan faith, and, as we trust, of the cause of our blessed Redeemer. 


Ir is most confidently believed that if the real and permanent value of the con- 
tents of the successive volumes of the Quarterly could be realized by those who 
take them, so as to induce a little effort to extend their circulation among intel- 
ligent Christian men and women immediately adjacent, and among Congregational 
ministers not very remote, good service would be rendered to the cause of Christ in 
making more effective the means of grace now in the hands of these very good 
Christians. They need to know who are their fellow-workers and what has been 
their success, and who have fallen in the conflict, and what are the new phases 
of error to be battled with, and what are the helps coming from the press and 
available ; and nowhere else but in the CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY can these 
and many other most important things be so well known, and at so little cost. 
We are bold to solicit co-operation from those who appreciate the services we 
render, from the fact that they are and must be so essentially gratuitous, as well 
as from the fact that every additional copy sent forth is a public good. 


Tue price of the Quarterly is $2.00 a year, payable in advance. We will 
gladly send to any of our subscribers, if they will say “ CONTINUE until ordered 
otherwise.” 


A FULL set of the Quarterly, uniformly bound and lettered, can be had at the 
office of publication —the first series, 10 volumes —for $15, or these with the 
first volume of second series, in all 11 volumes, for $17. The same unbound 
for $13. Bound volumes for any year exchanged for the unbound numbers 
of that year for forty cents, the price of binding. 

NEW SERIES.— VOL. I. NO. 4. 40 
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Susscrisers will confer a kindness by forwarding the subscription, Two 
DOLLARS, at their earliest convenience. And let those who can, put in an ad- 
ditional “ two ” for some poor Home Missionary who cannot afford to part with 
even this small amount. 


WE have republished in elegant style (thin quarto, tinted paper) a few copies 
of “ Some Miscellany Observations respecting Witchcrafts,” printed in the July 
number, which we will send to any address, postage paid, on receipt of SEVENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. It is a very rare work, and the limited number of copies printed 
(100) is rapidly being taken by the lovers of our colonial literature. 


WE give, in the present number, the essays which were read before the Alumni 
of Andover Seminary, at the last anniversary of that institution. Our readers 
will be interested in having the views of the authors in full; but we do not wish 
editorially to be held responsible for every sentiment expressed by them. In the 
discussion called out by the reading of these essays the following important state- 
ments were made : — 

1. That no congregation ever reads prayers in such unison as to promote a 
spirit of devotion. 

2. That a chief element of power in the religious services of our Fathers was 
the prominence given to the distinction between saints and sinners in its applica- 
tion to the assembly, and that in the use of a liturgy this distinction is kept out 
of sight. 

8. That where our churches have modified their services to meet the demands 
of an esthetic taste, such modifications have been found an encumbrance in times | 
of special revival. 

4. That those churches which have costly houses of worship, and artistic mu- 
sic, generally give far less than other churches, in proportion to their ability, to 
the various objects of benevolence. 


Tue Puritans have an eloquent tribute paid to them by E. P. Whipple in his 
recent volume, “ Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,” published by Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. He says: “ Puritans — there is a charm in that word which will 
never be lost on a New England ear. ' It is closely associated with all that is 
great in New England history. It is hallowed by a thousand memories of ob- 
stacles overthrown, of dangers nobly braved, of sufferings unshrinkingly borne, in 
the service of freedom and religion. It kindles at once the pride of ancestry, and 
inspires the deepest feelings of national veneration. It points to examples of 
valor in all its modes of manifestation, in the hall of debate, on the field of battle, 
before the tribunal of power, at the martyr’s stake. It is a name which will never 
die out of New England hearts. Wherever virtue resists temptation, wherever 
men meet death for religion’s sake, wherever the gilded baseness of the world 
stands abashed before conscientious principles, there will be the spirit of the Puri- 
tans. They have left deep and broad marks of their influence on human society. 
Their children, in all times, will rise up and call them blessed. A thousand wit- 
nesses of their courage, their industry, their sagacity, their invincible persever- 
ance in well-doing, their love of free institutions, their respect for justice, their 
hatred of wrong, are all around us, and bear grateful evidence to their memory.” 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


1869. 


ALTOONA, Io., 10 members. 

ARVONIA, Kan., Aug 

BATON ROUGE, La., “hein 25. 

CARIBOU, Me. , July 18, 10 members. 

CORNING, Kan. , 12 members. 

DECATUR, O., Aug. 7. 

ESSEX JUNCTION, Vt., June 26. 

EVANSTON, IIl., Sept. 8, 80 members. 

GLENWOOD, Mo., July 4, 19 members. 

GRAN VILLE, Minn. , July 4, 

HIAWATHA, Kan., June 23, 12 members. 

JUDSON, Minn. i‘ July ll, 11’ members. 

LEAVENW' ORTH, Kan., Ba Ch. (colored), “yaad 
a Cumberland Presby terian, June 2 

LOCKPORT, La., June 20, 50 members. 

MARSHALL, Mich. , June 20. 

MERTON, Minn. , July 11, 23 members. 

NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. , formerly Presbyterian. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., East Ch., June 25. 

NORTH TOPEKA, Kan., July 28. 

OAK HILL, Wis. 

OWATONNA, Minn., July 11, 24 members. 

PARKERSBURG, Io., May 9, 20 members. 

PLATTSMOUTH, Neb., Aug. 16. 

SENECA, Io., July 15, 9 members. 

WELSH CHURCH, Kan., 40 miles north of Topeka. 

WHEATLAND, Cal., June 28, 9 members. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Kan., July 20, 8 members. 

WINCHESTER, Ind., June 20, 9 members. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Plymouth Ch., June 25. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1869. 


BELL, SAMUEL, over the Orthodox Cong. Ch. in 
Groton Junction, Mass., Sept. 1. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, p. pD., of Boston. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Horace Parker, of 


_ Ashby. 
BROOKS, CHARLES §., over the Evangelical Ch. 
in Tyngsboro’, Mass., Sept. 15. Sermon by 
Rev. Horace James, of Lowell. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, p.p., of 


Boston. 

BROWN, WILLIAM J., to the work of the minis- 
try in New Orleans, La., July 4. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph W. Healy, of New Orleans. 

BULL, EDWARD, to the work of the ministry in 
Westbrook, Conn., Aug. 20. Sermon by 
Rev. Davis 8. Brainerd, of Lyme. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Salmon McCall, of Say- 


brook. 

BURT, CHARLES W., over the Ch. in East Phar- 
salia, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. George Porter. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Seneca M. Keeler, 


of Smyrna. 

BUSHEE, WILLIAM A., over the Ist Ch. in North 
Brookfield, Vt., Aug. 19. Sermon by Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. 

CLARK, FRANK G., to the work of the ministry 
in Francestown, N. H., Sept. 2. Sermon by 
Rev. Cyrus Wallace, D. D., of Manchester. 

COOK, SILAS P., over the Ch. in Marlborough, 
N. a. June 24. Sermon by Rev. Alfred 
Emerson, of Fitchburg, Mass. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Zedekiah 8. Barstow, b.D., 


of Keene. 
DEMAREST, SIDNEY B., to the work ot the min- 


istry in Hartford, Wis., Sept. 7. Sermon by 
Rev. William De L. Love, of Milwaukee. 

DOREMUS, Rev. ANDREW, over the Ch. in Ran- 
toul, cag ay 7. Sermon by Rev. Joseph 
E. Ro - D., of Chicago. 

DOUGLAS, FRANGIS J., to the work of the min- 
istry in Albany, Til. ie June 24. 

GALE, S. F., over the lst Ch. in New Marlboro’ 
Mass., June 28. Sermon by Rev. Joseph 
Eldridge, p. p., of Norfolk, Conn. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. James A. Clark, of Mon- 


terey. 

GREENE, DANIEL C., to the work of the ministry 
(Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M.) in West- 
boro’, Mass., July 28. Sermon by Rev. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

GUYTON, JACOB F., to the work of the ministry 
in Canandaigua, Mich., Aug. 24. Sermon 
by Rev. Asa Mahan, of Adrian. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, of 
Charlotte. 

HUNTRESS, EDWARD §., to the work of the min- 
istry in Wareham, Mass., Sept. 38. Sermon 
by Rev. Edward 8. Rand, of South Boston. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Leander Cobb, of 


Marion. 

HUTCHINSON, HENRY H., to the work of the 
ministry in Sumner, Me., Aug. 24. Sermon 
by Rev. John B. Wheelwright, of South 
se Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Thomas T. 

try, of Norway. 

LAMSON, CHARLES M., over the Porter Evan- 
gelical Ch. in North Bridgewater, Mass., 
Aug. 5. Sermon by Rev. Wm. S. Tyler, 
p. D., of Amherst College. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. Warren H. Beaman, of North Had- 


ley. 

MARDEN, HENRY, to the work of the ministry 
in Francestown, N. H., Sept. 2. Sermon by 
Rey. Cyrus W. Wallace, D. D., of Manchester. 

MARTYN, W. CARLOS, over the Pilgrim Ch. in 
St. Louis, Mo., June 24. Sermon by Rev. 
Truman M. Post, p. p., of St. Louis. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Edwin B. Turner, of 
Hannibal. 

McNAL, DONALD, to the work of the ministry in 
Albany, Tll., June 24. 

OTTMAN, H. AUGUSTUS, to the work of the 
ministry in Hartford, Conn., June 20. 
PEACOCK, W. M., over the chureh in Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., June 16. Sermon by Rev. Daniel 
Macallum, of Markham; June 17, in Indian 
Lands. Sermon by Rev. Dugald McGregor. 

RANSLOW, J. C., to the work of, the ministry in 
Swanton, Vt., June 28. Sermon by Rev. 
Daniel Wild, of Fairfield. 

SANFORD, ELIAS B., over the Cong’! Ch. in South 
Cornwall, Conn., July 7. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph W. Backus, of Thomaston. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. George J. Harrison, of 


Iton. 

TAY LOR, NELSON, to the work of the ministry 
in New Orleans, La., July 4. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph W. "Healy, of New Orleans. 

THOMPSON, C. W., over the Ch. in Danville, Vt, 
~— 1. Sermon by Rev. William H. Lord, 

. D., of Montpelier. 

WHEELER, JOHN E., over the Ist Ch. in Gard- 
~ Mass. , Aug. 25. Sermon by Rev. Josiah 
G. Davis, D. p., of Amherst, N. H. 

Ww HITNEY. HENRY O., over the Ch. in W illiston, 
Vt July 20. Sermon by Rev. H O. Whit- 
ney. Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Charles M. 
Seaton, of Charlotte. 
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WINSLOW, LYMAN W., to the work of the min- 
istry ‘in Hydesville, Cal., Aug. 11. Sermon 
by Rev. J. T. Wills, of Grass Valley. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


1869. 


ALVORD, Rev. FREDERICK, over the Ist Ch. in 
Nashua, N H., July 6. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph C. Bodwell, p. p., of Hartford Semi- 
nary, Conn. Installing Prayer by Rev. Cyrus 
W. Wallace, D. p., of Manchester. 

BATES, Rev. ALVAN J., over the Cong. Ch. in 
Saundersville (Grafton), Mass., June 22. 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph B. Clark, of New- 
tonville. Installing Prayer by Rev. Seth 
Sweetser, D. D., of Worcester. 

CRAWFORD, Rev. WILLIAM, over the Adams St. 
Ch. in Green Bay, Wis., July 28. Sermon 
by Rev. Lyman 8. Rowland, of Beloit Col- 


lege. 
CURTISS, Rev. GEORGE, over the Ch. in Harwin- 
n, Conn., June 

DUTCH, Rev. JOSEPH, over the Zion Cong. Ch. 
in New Orleans, La., June 20. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph Ww. Healy, of New Orleans. 

GRAY, Rev. CALVIN, over the Ch. in Geneva, 
Kan., June 30. 

JONES, Rev. JESSE H., over the Ist Cong. Ch., 
Natick, Mass., July 21. Sermon by Rev. 
Charles Jones, of Lafayette, N.Y. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Edmund Dowse, of Sher- 


born. 

LEACH, Rev. JOSEPH A., over the 2d Cong. Ch. 
in Keene, N. H., Sept. 15. ag by Rev. 
George 8: Bishop, of Newburg, N. Y. 

LEONARD, Rev. EDWIN, over the Ch. in South 
Dartmouth, Mass., July 14. Sermon by 
Rev. John P. Cleveland, D. D., of Billerica. 
a Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, 

-D., of Boston. 
LEWIS, Rev. GEORGE, over the Ch. in Alfred, 


MoGINLEY, Rev. WILLIAM A., over the Ch. in 
Gloversville, N. Y., June 8. Sermon by 
Rev. Jacob M. Manning. D. p., of Boston, 
Mass. Installing Prayer by Rev. William 8. 
Smart, of Albany. 

POWELL, Rev. ISAAC P., over the Ch. in Canaan, 
Conn., July 28. Sermon by Rev. E. P. 
Powell, of Adrian, Mich. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. ‘Thomas ’ Crowther, of Southfield, 


Mass. 

SHOREY, Rev. H. ALLEN, over the Ist Cong. Ch. 
in Camden, Me., Sept. 6. Sermon by Rev. 
Smith Baker, Jr., of Orono. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Stephen Thurston, pD. D., of 


Searsport. 

SPALDING, Rey. GEORGE B., over the Ist Ch. in 
Dover, N. H., Sept. 1. .Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Parker, of Hartford, Conn. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Alvan Tobey, D.D., of 


Durham. 
STRONG, Rev. CHARLES, over the Ch. in Angola, 
N. 


Sermon by Rev. Thomas 


Y., July 7. 
Installing 


Wickes, 
- Prayer by Rey. Ezra Jones. 

TAYLOR, Rev. EDWARD, pb. p., over the Cong. 
Ch. in Binghamton, N.Y. , Aug. 18. Sermon 
by Rev. Wm. I. Budington, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn. Installing Prayer by Rev. James C. 
Beecher, of Owego. 

TODD, Rev. JOHN E., over the Chapel St. Ch. in 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15. Sermon by 
Rev. John Todd, D. D., of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Installing Prayer by Theodore D. Woolsey, 
D. D., of Yale College. 

WATERMAN, Rey. ALFRED T., over the Ch. in 


D. D., of Jamestown. 
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Kensington, Conn. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
Thompson, D. D., of Hartford Seminary. 
WEIR, Rev. J a over the 3d Ch. in Leavenworth, 


an., Jw 
WICKES, Rev. “THOMAS, D.D., over the Ch. in 
Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. "19. Sermon by 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D. D., of Marietta 
College, O. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


1869. 


BAKER, Rev. SMITH, from the Ch. in Orono, Me. 

BEACH, Rev. DAVID E., from the Ch. in Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

BYINGTON, Rev. EZRA H., 
Windsor, Vt., Sept. 8. 

CARTER, Rev. CLARK, from the Trinity Cong. 
Ch. in Neponset, Mass., July 

CHURCHILL, Rey. JOHN, from the North Ch. in 
WwW oodbury, Conn. , June 25. 

FORD, Rev. ap apie T., from the Ch. in Stowe, 

de 


ce. JOSEPH, from the Ist Ch. in 


from the Ch. in 


Vt ,A 

FREEM AN, 
Hanover, Mass. , July 26. 

FRINK, Rev. B. MERRILL, from the Central Ch. 
in Portland, Me., Aug. 18. 

GURNEY, Rev. JOHN H., from the Ch. in New 
Braintree, Mass., July 7 4< 

HUBBELL, Rev. STEPHEN, from the Cong. Ch. 
in North Stonington, Gonn. , April 6. 

KIMBALL, Rev. WOODBURY 8. , from the Ch. in 
Dexter, Me., July 8. 

MUNSON, Rev. MYRON A., from the Ch. in Pitts- 
ford, Vt., June 28. 

— Lag LEONARD §., from the Ist Ch. in 

, N. H., June 21. 

SHOREY, ev. H. ALLEN, from the Ch. in East 
Orrington, Me. , July 27. 

SOMES, Rev. ARTHUR A. , from the Ch. in West 
Warren, Mass. . 

TOLMAN, Rey. GEORGE B. , from the Ch. in Shel- 
don, Vt., June 29. 

WHITING, Rev. LYMAN, D. D., from the Ch. in 
Dubuque, Io., July 29. 

WooDW ORTH, Rey. HENRY D. , from the Union 
Ch. in Westford, Mass. , June 18. 

WOODWORTH, Rev. HORACE B. , from the Ch. in 
Ellington, Conn. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1869. 


ATKINSON — GUERNSEY. In Dubuque, Io., 
ring | 29, Rev. J. L. Atkinson, of Iowa Falls, 

to Miss Carrie E. Guernsey, of Dubuque. 

BACON — STAPLES. In New Haven, Conn., Rev. 
Edward W. Bacon to Miss Mary E. Staples, 
both of New Haven. 

BARTLETT — BROWN. In Sherburn, N. Y., 
Rey. Dwight Z Bartlett, of Rochester, to 
Miss Lella L. Brown. 

BELL — LOUD. In Boston, Mass., July 27, Rev. 
Samuel Bell, of Groton Junction, to Miss 
Mary E. Loud, of Boston. 

BOWERS — HART. In Macon, Mo., June 22, 
Rev. Albert Bowers, to Miss Melvina E. 
Hart, of Harmar, Ohio. 

CHURCHILL — DONALD. In Andover, Mass., 
July 27, Rev. Prof. J. Wesley Churchill to 
Miss Mary J. Donald, of Andover. 

De FOREST — ROBBINS. ‘In Muscatine, Io., Rev. 
Henry S. De Forest, of Des Moines, to Miss 
Anna M. Robbins, of Muscatine. 

HARDING — BALLANTINE. In Amherst, Mass., 
Rev. Charles Harding, of Bombay, India, to 
Miss Elizabeth D. Ballantine. 





1869.] 


HAZEN — THOMPSON. In East Windsor Hill, 
Conn., Rev. Azel W. Hazen, of Middletown, 
to Miss Mary B. Thompson. 

HOSMER — COLEMAN. In Nantucket, Mass., 
Rev. Samuel D. Hosmer, to Miss Susan H. 
Coleman, both of Nantucket. 

MARSHALL — CROSBY. In Danbury, Conn., 
Rev. Henry G. Marshall, of Avon, to Miss 
Mariette Crosby, of Danbury. 

MILLER — PARDEE. In New Haven, Conn., 
June 10, Rev. Wm. Miller, of Killingworth, 
to Hannah E. Pardee. 

ROBIE — WIGGIN. In Vassalboro’, Me., July 6, 
Rev. Benjamin A. Robie, of Waterville, to 
Lucy H. Wiggin, of Vassalboro’. 

STEVENS — FITCH. In Attleboro’, Mass., July 
14, Rev. Henry M. Stevens, of Kansas City, 
Mo., to Mrs. Sarah A. Fitch, of Lawrence, 


Kan. 

TOMLINSON — HAZELTON. In Chester, N. H., 
Rev. J. Logan Tomlinson, to Mrs. H. M. 
Hazelton. 

WHITNEY — WURTS. In Geneva, Ill., Aug. 3, 
Rev. Henry M. Whitney to Miss Frances 
Wurts. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


1869. 


ALLENDER, Rev. THOMAS, 


in New London, 
Conn., 


Sept. 17, of Wi esthampton, Mass. 


BENTLEY, "Rev. CHARLES, in Berlin, Conn., 
July 23, aged 70. 

CHAPMAN, Rev. EDWARD D., 
N. H., Sept. 17, aged 50. 

CURTIS, Rev, DAVID, in East Stoughton, Mass., 


in Raymond, 


Sept 

DAY, Rev. PLINY B., p. D., in Hollis, N. H., July 
6, aged 63. 

seus Rev. 8. H., in New Haven, Conn., Sept. 
1 


FELT, Rev. JOSEPH B., tt.p., in Salem, Mass., 
Sept. 8, aged 79. 
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FITZ, Pa DANIEL, D. D., 
Sept. 2, aged 74. 
HUNT, ie. DANIEL, in Pomfret, Conn., July 2. 
JONES, Rev. THOMAS N., in North Reading, 

Mass., Aug. 29, aged 48. 
LOUGHEAD, Rev. JAMES, in Morris, IIl., 


d 64. 

MORDOWGI one JOHN M., 
Sept. 5, a aged 

RICHARDSON, Rev. WILLIAM, in Manchester, 
N. o, Sept. 6, aged 68. 

SALTER, Rev. som W., 
J uly 6, a 

SANDERSON, STEPHEN, in Sweden, Me., 
June 30, aged 82. 

SWAIN, Rev. LEONARD, p. p., 
ere July 14, aged 48. 

WOODBRIDGE, Rev. JOHN, p. p., Sept. 26, in 
Waukegan, Wis., aged 85. 


in Ipswich, Mass., 


June 


in Gorham, Me., 
in Mansfield, Conn., 


in Providence, 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


1869. 


BAILEY, Mrs. ROGENA AMIRA, wife of Rev. 
John G. , in Hyde Park, Vt. , May 8, aged 29. 
seat Mrs. ELIZABETH ¥.. wife of Rev. 
Zedekiah S., D. p., in Keene, N. H., aged 77. 
CRUICKSHANKS, Mrs. ANNA M., wife of Rev. 
James, in Spencer, Mass., Aug. 1, aged 36. 
a Mrs. ELIZABETH B., wife of Rev. 
ohn D., in Biddeford, Me., ag zed 34. 
HOPLEY, Mrs. MARY §. , Wife of i. Samuel, in 
Norwich, Conn., July 14, aged 40. 
LOBDELL, Mrs. Julia’ A., wife of Rey. Francis, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MERRILL, Mrs. "CLARISSA E., wife of the late 
Rev. Stephen, in Conway, N. H., July 12, 


aged 69. 
NALL, ot ANN, wife of Rev. James, in Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 18, aged 72. 
RANSOM, Mrs., wife of the Rev. Cyrenius, of 
Wadham Falls, N. Y., June 23. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tur “ House” or “ Home” to be called “ Congregational,” has not yet its corner- 
stone laid nor its exact site selected. The importance of having such a building in Bos- 
ton, and that at the earliest practicable date, is felt by a few; but these few, alas, have 
not the means to realize the object they so much wish to see speedily accomplished. 
The problem is how to reach those who have the means, and persuade them to make the 
long-needed investment. The outlay must be large absolutely, indeed, but not large rela- 
tively. Let one hundred thousand dollars be given by one individual, with which to build 
the strictly fire-proof part of the great edifice, for the Library and precious mementos 
of the Pilgrims, giving it his name, and placing in it his life-size portrait, — what a 
monument it would be, and what a blessing to the whole world! And yet there is a 
goodly number of Congregationalists who would scarcely miss that amount of money, 
and to whom such an opportunity for eminent, permanent, and wide usefulness can but 
seldom occur. Such a gift would lead to other and smaller gifts which would at once 
secure the long desired “ Home.” 

There are more than twice ten good Congregationalists who could give ten thousand 
dollars each ; and each have an alcove to bear his own name, or the name of a parent, 
or child, or friend, thus giving to posterity the evidence of his appreciation of the great 
doctrines and simple church polity of the founders of New England, and his desire to 
perpetuate the institutions which have made New England the moral garden of the 
world. It is firmly believed that the first ten thousand thus given would be a signal of 
speedy success. 

There are certainly two hundred good Congregationalists who could, without any ma- 
terial embarrassment, give one thousand dollars each, thus placing his name at the head of 
@ section in some alcove as a perpetual witness of his love for truth, and the great prin- 
ciples of Christian and civil liberty, and ten such gifts would open the way to speedy and 
complete success. 

All will admit that there must be at least two thousand good Congregationalists out 
of a membership of three hundred thousand, who could easily give one hundred dollars 
each, thus securing an amount that would place this institution on a permanent basis, 
and give a Home to our brotherhood throughout the country when coming to this Pil- 
grim land, and a place for all our benevolent societies which have offices here, and 
create a centre of moral and religious power that could not fail to be felt for good far 
and wide, and that, too, for all coming time. 

We wait to hail and welcome the first giver of either of the amounts named above, or 
of any amount; as God may put it into the heart of his steward. ‘The smalie:t sums 
are helpful, and are thankfully, though quite too seldom, received. 

We can report encouraging progress in the receipt of books and valuable pamphlets. 
Of the latter, three hundred and ten were given to the Library, last week, by Mrs. L. 
H. Palmer, of Suffield, Connecticut, consisting of ordination, funeral, election sermons, 
results of councils, controversies, &c., &c., bearing date from 1719 to 1815, — a valuable 
accession to our already rich stores in this line of literature. 

We invite, most cordially, any and every member of Congregational churches to come 
in and look over our collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts; to bring or send 
to us anything they may have of books or pamphlets, not wanted where they are, — to 
send or leave with us ONE DOLLAR, if they will, to make themselves life-members 
of this Association ; or what is better, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS to constitute each an 
Honorary Life Director. Let anything sent here be directed to 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
September 28, 1869. 40 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THE growth of the work of the Union is illustrated in the amount which has been 
paid out by the Treasurer since the present financial year commenced. The Annual 
Report in May, as published in the Quarterly in July, gave the appropriations up to the 


close of the year. 
named. 


Congregational Church, Antioch, Contra Costa Co., 
Ist e Rio Vista, Solano Co. 
Ist 4 Cheyenne, Laramie Co. 
Ist Lincoln, Lancaster Co. 
Ortho. Olathe, Johnson Co. 
Prairie City, Jasper Co. 
Durant, Cedar Co. 


California, $ 
Wyoming Ter. (loan), 
Nebraska, 

Kansas, 

Towa, 


“cc 


Shell Rock Falls, Cerro Gordo Co. “ 


Big Rock, Scott Co. 
Atlantic, Cass Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Crawford Co. 
Wyanet, Bureau Co. 
Odell, Livingston Co. 
Ludlow, Champaign Co. 


" Greenville, Bond Co. 


Hubbardston, Ionia Co. 
Clio, Genesee Co. 
Springfield, Summit Co. 


Thompson, Geauga Co. 


Gretna, Jefferson Parish, 
Smyrna, Chenango Co. 


“ 
“ce 
Wisconsin, 
Illinois, 
“ 
“ 


“ 3 loan specially 1 
contributed, ? 


Michigan (loan), 


‘ 


Ohio, 
“ $ 100 specially } 
contributed, 
Louisiana, 
New York, 


New Lots, East New York, Kings Co. ¢ 
Mass. j In part, — t 1,000 


Packardville, 
Tyngsboro’, Middlesex Co. 
“ 


“ 


Boulder, Boulder Co. 


special, 
“© (special) 
Colorado (special), 


The following sums have been paid since that time to the churches 


400 
450 
500 
400 
500 


500 


1,327.44 
536.21 


$ 13,213.65 
This is about $5,000 more than was paid out during the same months of the preced- 
ing year. The Union has 53 churches now on its hands in the process of erection, — 
but has not the funds necessary to complete them,— and new cases are being constant- 
ly urged upon its attention. God in his providence is calling upon the churches for 
renewed exertions, and for greater sacrifices. New villages are springing up, and new 
churches are being formed with greater rapidity than ever before. Will not our breth- 
ren in the older States regard the divine call, and meet the issues of the hour? Ther 
is no time to be lost. It was while men slept that the enemy came and sowed tares. 
Rev. Ray PaumeEr, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, 
49 Bible House, New York. 
Rev. C. Cusuine, Corresponding Secretary, 
16 Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 
N. A. Carxins, Jreasurer, 146 Grand Street, New York. 
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5A | 


28,29, 30 | Blanchard, 


42 | Bliss, 
4 | Blodgett, 


| 
| 





| Barton, 05 
375, 377, a8 
346 

ai 49 

, 591 | 

244, 263" 268 | 


i 
591 

171, 242 
553, 590 
171 

21, 447 
43 


Batchelder, 
Bates, 
Baxter, 
Bayley, 
Bayliss, 
each, 
Beal, Beals, 
Beaman, 
Bean, 
Beard, 
Beardsley 
Becker, 179 
Beecher, ‘ys 74, 78, 814, 321, 322, 
424 , 486, "445, 544, 658, 591 
171, 446 


189 


Belden, 
Bell, 
Bellamy, 
Beman, 
Benedict, 
Bentley, 
Bernard, 
Berry, 

| Beza, 
Bickersteth, 
Bidwell, 
Bi lings, 
Bingham, 
| Bisbee, 
Biscoe, 


306, 578 
476 
585 
845, 445 


i 
591 
171, 172 
171, 180, 321; 564 | 
170 
170, 171, 290, 299, 
308, 321, 923 | 
170, 827 | 
322° 445 
| Blot, 579 | 
Boardman, » 202 
Bodwell, 
Bogue, 
Bond, 
Bonython, 
Booth, 
Borchers, 
Bossuet, 
Bouton, 
Bowen, 
Bowers, 


| Blagden, 
we 
Blakeslee, 


489 
170, 190, 241, 458 
241 
242, 283 
820 
285, 294, 321, 448 
461 


820, 591 

821, 445 

15, 171, 188, 401, 449 
59, 430, 482 

, d41 

"452 

170 


oyd, 

Bradford, 
Bradley 
Bradstreet, 
Bragg, 
Braman, 
Brandt, 
menttie, 


BrocLenridge, 
Breed, 


Brewster, 
Bridgman, 
Briggs, 
Brooke, 
Brooks, 
Bross, 


172 
170, 179, 282) 591 


176 
400 | 


7 
50 | Chaucer, 


| Brown, * 171, 291, 314, 339, 
| 340, 34 i, 435, 436, 690, 591 
| Bryan, 

Bryant, 

Buck, 


| Buckingham, 171, 446, 448, 400 
| Bue kle, 


rn 67, 321, 448, 461, at 
171, 172. 300 

42, 47 

300 

304 

300 

50, 375, 377, 378 
485 

1, 178, 245, 327, = 
443, 58, 4 75 

268 

50, 590 

446 


171, 191, 444, 577 
263, 422, 423 

BAT 

458 

314 

178, 822, 446, 591 
387 


243 
170 


357 
176, 267, 328 


Burgess, 
Burgoyne, 
Burnham, 


Burr, 
Burt, 
Burton, 
Bushee, 
Bushnell, 


Butterfield, 
Butts, 
Byford, 
Byington, 
Byles, 
Cabot, 

| Cady, 





Cartlidge, 
Case, 
Cass, 
Caulkins, 
Chalmers, 
Chamberlain, 
Chambers, 
Chandler, 
Chaney, 

; Chapin, 


| Cesar, 

| Calef, 

Call, 

8, 30, 176, 269, =. 440 

Campbell, 

Carter, 359, 306, 310, 568, 677 

57 8, 

478 
180 

Chapman 

‘ 585, 592 


Calamy, 
| Caldwell, 
Calhoun, 
Calkins, i77, 319, 326,461, 2 504 
Calvin, 
Camp, 79, 434 
170, 301, 322, = 
Carey, 
Carruthers, 172, on 
579, 4 91 
170, ren 
"446 
265, 266 
38, 43, 321 
426 
180 
52, 189, 420, 545, 546 
322, 427, 428, 447 
460 
Charnock, 263, 268 
Chase, 172,180, 290, 291, 321, 
822, 447 


| Chauncy, 
Checkley, 
Cheever, 
Chellis, 
Cheney, 








Chesebrough, 
Childs, 
Choate, 
—— 
Church 80, 17 
Churchill, 280, 445, 591 
a 180 
Clap 800, 820, 822, 458, 547 
Clark: 81, 170, ‘an, 172, "246, "921, 
376 , 377, 445, 446; 449, 
458, 590, 591 
74, 310, 311, 34, ‘21, 


, 


172, 458 
434 


Clarke, 


Clarkson 345, 34 
Cleaveland, 376, 877, 378, 858, 591 
Clement, 210, 4 
Clift, 
Cloyse, 
Coal, 
Cobb, 
Coburn, 
Cochran, 
Codington, 
Coffin,® 
Cogswell, 
Colburn, 
Colby, 
Coleman, 
Coleridge, 
Colfax, 
Collier, 
Collins, 
Colman, 
Colton, 
Combes, 
Condit. 
Conklin, 
Cook, Cooke, 53, 299, 321, 340, 300 
Cool ley, "22 


Cooper, “a 
170, 458 


242 
340 
172, 447, 590 
171, 445, 446 
180 


437 
170, 322 
445 


592 
353 
485 


202 

458, 483, 484 

833, 835, 446, +f 568 
375, = 


Cordley, 
Corey, 
Cornell, 
Corser,’ 

p vane 
Corw 
Cotton. 
Couch, 
Cowles, 
Cowley, 
Cowper, 
Craig, 
Crawford, 
Crittenden, 
Crofoot, 
Cromwell, 
Crosby, 
Cross, 
Croswell, 
Crowell, 
Crowther, 
Cruden, 
Cruickshanks, 

Cumming, Cummings,190,198, 439 
Currier, "180 
Curtis, 170, 375, by =_ 
Cushing, 177, 326, 482, 4 
471, ry 


170, 331, 555 
820} 45: 


285, 286 
340 


320 
176, 189, 828, 824, 452 
340 


rl 
521 


e, 

Dalry mple, 
Dalton, 
Daly, 
Dana, 
Danielson, 
Darling, 
Dascomb, 


59 
Davenport, 172, 176, 452 


72 | De Forest, 


340 | Dodd, 


bas Douglas, 


856 | Dunn, 


8 | Elliott, 
a 


170 
67, 170, 445, 460 | El 
263 





Index of Names. 


Davies, 178 


446 Davis,” 65, 445, 446, 452, 461, 590 


Day, 178, 281), 820; 445, 446, 592 
Dean, 821 
821, 591 
De Loss Love, 820; 590 
De Maistre, 

Demarest, 

Deming, 

De Molay, 

Demont, 

Denison, 

Dennen, 


9 | Dennet, 


De Ponlévoy, 


36 | De Ramsai, 


De Ravignan, 
De Segur, 
Deux-Ponts, 
De Wolf, 
Dexter, 
Dickerson, 
Dickinson, 
Dickson, 


337 

26, 445, 555, 590 

171 

821, 483 

171 

820 

lj 

580, 588, 584 

7 

oie 72, 809, 320 

Douthoe, 486, 441, 570, 571, ‘Bot 
Dore 


Doremus, 
Dorr 


500 
331, 337 

170, 820, 857, 376, 590 
320; 59 


Dowse, 
Drake, 
Draper, 
Driessen, 
Duché, ' 
Duncklee, 


Dunning, 
Duponloup, 
Duren, °* 
Dutch, 
Dwight, 51, 181, 282, “ a6, 
Dwinell, 

308 


’ ’ 
189, 458 
307 
lil 
553 


» 

Edwards, 30, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
266, 267, b68, "269, "210, 271, 
272, 2738, 24, OW 9, 330, 

Bab 4 477, 678 
516 


Eells, 
Eggleston, 
Eldredge, 
Eliot, 
Elizabeth, 
Ellingwood, 


Ellinwood, 436 
204, 262, 274, 446, 592 
lis, 175, 180, 

Ellsworth, L 


yy 287 
Emerson, 46, 51, 59, 248, = 00, bod 


iy 244 
199 
307 


Emery, 
Emmons, 
English, 


72 | Fitz, 


4 | Flint, 


818 | @ 





595 


Everest, 
Everett, 
Fairbairn, 
Fairbanks, 46, 50, 295, 430 
Fairchild, 282, 420, 572, 578, 574 
Farel, 440 
Farnsworth, 

Farrar, 

Farwell, 

Fay, 

Feemster, 


461 
14, 314 
10 


Fessenden, 
Field, 
Fields, 


46, 51, 52, 149! 589 
87, 586 


82, 
Fish, 516, 517 
Fisher, 5, 189, 282, 321, 377, 553 
Fisk, Fiske, o pad 171, 983, 308 

322° 341) 458, 466 
Fitch, 62, st he, 377,378 aa, oa 


a, 

16 

2A, 243, 685° 
ES 8, oy m” DD, 

17 7 7 

"204, 295, 326, 446 

53, 340, 525 

446 


836 
446 


269 
171, 189, 320, 591 
85, 822; 458, 461 
591 


78, 435, 4 


7 | Finney, 


Fletcher, 


Fobes, 
Folsom, 
Force, 
Ford, 
Foster, 


Fowler, 
‘ox, 

Foxcroft, 
Francis, 
Franklin, 
Freeman, 
French, 
Frink, 


65 | Frost, 


Frothingham, 
Frowein, 

7 | coe 
Furber, 


ale, 

Gallaudet, 

Gallup, 

Galusha, 

Garbett, 

Gardner, 

Garland 

Gavit, 517, 518, 520, 525, 626, oat 


2a 


56 Gaylord, 


Gerould, 
Gerrish, 
Gerry, 
Giddings, 


170, 1 
375, 377, ue 
Gilbert, 


45, 49, 59, 821 
346 


74 

62, 63, 190 
344, B48, 849 
346 


Gold, 
Goldsmith, 
Goodell, 
Goodhue, 


| Goodman, 


265 | Goodrich, 
45 | Goodwin, 268, 821 
821 | Gordon, 


Eveleth, 


248 | Gorges, 





596 


Gould, 72, 245, 247, 308, 309, 322, | Hitchcock, 
378, 461, 569, 574 | 


75, 377 49 
Graham, 


Grandey, 


Greenleaf, 
Gregory, 
Griesbach 


Griffin, 63,63,289,321,331, 887,340 | Hooker, 57, if 62 


Griggs, 
Griswold, 
Grosart, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Grow, 
Guernsey, 
Guild, 
Guizot, 
Gulliver, 
Gurney, 
Gyles, 
Guyot, 
Guyton, 
Hackett, 


49, 62, 170, 171, a 204, 
266, 299, 309, 320, 339, 4: 


Hallock, 


Harding, 
Hardy, 
Harlow, 
Harms, 


Grahame, 


422 
805, 400, 442, 446 | Hoyt, 340, 377 


320, é = 822, 591 | 
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Knox, 878 
L’Abbé, 7) 
Lachman, 585 
La Fayette, 245, 487 
820 
590 


Lamb, 
821 
346, 459, 560, > 


Lamson, 
— 
176, 324, 449, 458, 
45) 3, 66, 593 
583 | Lanphear, 170, 171, 446 
, 171, 176, 324, | Larcom, 75 
476, 477, 590, » Bo | Larned, 376, 378 


Laurie, 72, 78, 304, of 
259, 302, 320, 321, 420, | Lawrence, 

460, 475, 476, 553, 555, Leach, 170, 180, 285, Hh 
6 | 572, 578, 574, 577 | Leavenworth, 322? 296 
424 | Hopley, 592 | Leavitt, 67, 180, 259, 320 
449, 591 | Hoppin, 280, 438, 439 | 
459 | Horne, 74 
439 | Hosmer, 295, 2986 | 
180, 420, 546 | Hotchkiss, 565 | 
591 | Hough, 821 | Leefer, 
346 Houghton, 75, 806, 307, 568, 578 | Leighton, 260, 309 
282 | House, 55 | Leonard, 171, 283, = 
590 | Howard, 171, 172, 450 | Lescarbo, 

75, 806, 578 | Howe, 180; 263, 446 | Leslie, 312 
Hosmer, §92 | Lewis, 178, 180, 241, 591 
| Liggett, 445, 446 
” 314 


| Lily, 
| Lincoln, 72, 308, 309, 432, 484, 
489, 568, 574 
4 


55, 56, 58, 59, 170, 
875, 420 
8 | Hobart, 7 
57 | Hobbs, 
171, 317, 422 | Hodges, 
59, 875, 378 | Hoffman, 
591 | Holbrook, 
79, 174, 175, 178 | Holden 
75, 295, 458, 590 | Holman, 
301, 340; 346 | Holmes, 
170 | 
585 | Hood, 


7 

246 
62, 586 | 
441, 442 | 
170, 459 


264 | Lane, 

821 | Langstroth, 
171, 172, 180, 321, re Tl hemeaanee 
370 


331, 333, 846 | Hooper, 
259, 260, 261 | Hopkins, 
59} 440, 447, 


Lec hford, 517 
Lee, 3, 75, 80, 304, 305,310,311, 
312, 3138, "438, "44 43, "444° 
476, 588, 586 

© 447 


243 Hubbard, 180, 320, 321; 449 
| Hubbell, 170, 446, 591 | 
32, 446, | Hume, 542 
os, 586 | Hunn, 376, 377 | Lippincott, 
62, 566 | Hunt, fF 7, 586, 592 Littell, 
375, 377, 378 | Huntington, 178, 309) 458, 570 | Little, 
170 | Huntress, 590 | Live: rmore, 
170, 449 | Hurd, 73, 179, 806, 807, 568, 578 | Livingston, 
5, 14 | Hurl burt, 59 | Llandaff, 
245 | Huron, 445 | Lobdell, 
Hutchins, 170, 446 | Lockwood, 
51 , 449, 7 | Hutchinson, 2, 5, 590 | Longley, 
170 | Huxley, * 899 | Lord, 70, 171, 2 
374 | | Hyde, 


340, 346 
172 
205 
349 
592 
564 


171 
7, 300, 820, 376, 
oH, 378, 446, 596 


Harper, 77, 78, 79, = 442 


179, 331, 376, 448 | 
448, 


30, 432 
59, 286, 321, 340° 420 


eaten, e ” B78 | 
| Ingham, 445 


170, 201, 590 | Inglee, 172 | 
| Ives, 178 | 


Harrington, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 


459 | Lothrop, 581, 582 


Loud, 591 
592 
442 
376 


Loughead, 
| Louis XIV., 
Lovell, 


204, 591 | Jackson, 822 | | Lowden, 
"205 | | _ iL, 582, 590 | Lowe, 


1| Ja 12, 309 | Lowell, 
69, 70, aa Jaen, 4, 487, 488, 489, 490 | Lowth, 
170 | Jenkins, 


171, 178, 180, 189 | Liinemann, 
Haven, 10, 180, 283, ee 440 | Jenner, 241 | Lunt, 
» 588 | Jennings, 64, 569 | Luther, 
| Jessup, 70 | Lyman, 
| Jewell, 294 | L yo! 
| Jewett, 178, 349, 375, 378 | tn 
| Johns 71 | Macaulay, 
445, 447 | Johnson , 189, 801,338,340,449, 461 | Mackintosh, 
313 | Jones, 180, 297, 320, 382, 445, 447, | Madison, 
459, 591, 593 | Magoun, 420, 461, 546 
450 | Mahan, 573, 590 
820 | Maltby, 321 
170 | Mann, 459 
590 | | Manning, 171, 280, 446, 460, 591 
189, 298, -* 378 | Mansel, 535 
178, 821 | March, 340 
879 Marden, 590 
840 |‘Marling, 171, 179 
| Marrett, 246 
Marsh, 66, 67, 68, 170, 246, bo 450 
Marshal li, 184, 4 43, §92 
Marshfield, 820, 438 
Martin, 475 
9 | Martyn, 590 
Marvin, 76, 446, 459 
Mason, 220, 807, 376, 877, 378 
Mather, 10, 32, 33, 1 
272 , 274 . 324, 337) 361; 374; 
376, 377, 878, 400, 453, 50 
Max Miiller 444 


340 

358 

338, 339, 340, 341 
74 

= 


75, 76 

29, 584 

171, 172, ono. 321° 446 
285, 422° 430, 4382 
590 

175 

rad 


Hawes, 
Hawkes, 
Hawley, 
Hawthorne, 
Hayes, 
Haynes, 
Hazelton, 592 | 
Hazen, 320, 446, 592 
Hazlewood, 445 | 

| Karr, 


Hazlit, 586 
Healey, 172, 445, 590, 591 | Keeler, 
Hecker, 589 | Kellogg, 
Helmer, 445 | Kelsey, 
Hemingway, 204 | Ker, 
Heminenway, 189, 287 | Kezar, 
812, 320 | Kilpatrick 
500 
557, 580 | 


Henderson, 
Henry VIII., Kimball, 
Herbert, 
Herrick, 279, 291, 585 | King, 
” 322 Kinglake, 
376, 377, 378 | Kingman, 
54 | Kingsbury, 376, 377, 447, 409 
320 k 171, 280 0, 553 
821 | Ki 321, 40, 448, 461 
i 42° 82 


Hersey, 
Hickok, 
172, 248, 245, 489 
421 
445 


| Jordan, 
Judson, 


? 
178, 246, 295, 376, se. 
565, 591 
322, 447 
— 








” 308 
Hindley, 170, 180, 339 





May, 
Mazzini, 
McArthur, 
McCall, 
McChesney, 
McClintock, 
McDuffee, 
McGinley, 
McGregor, 
McKean, 
McKeen, 
McLean, 
McLoud, 
MeNal, 
Mead, 
Means, 
Melancthon, 
Melledge, 


: 2 
876, 877, 878 
170 


446 
590 


280 
80, 170, 820, 459 
440 


449, 450 
Mellen, 180, 245 
Merrick, 


20: 

Merrill, 67, 58, 179, 180, 246, 287, 
304, 820, 593 

Merriman, 170, 321; 420 
Merry, 590 
Merwin, 
Metcalf, 
Meyer, 
Miles, 5 
Miller 285, BL, 592 
Mills, Mill, 62, 259, 299, 440, 443, 
545 , 568, 577 

51, 306, 354 
580 


172 

14 

840, 375, 877, 378, 459 
449 

172 

30 

179, 442 

180 

320, 449 

243° 822 


170, 171, 178, 321, "329, 
424, 425, 428, 836 


Milton, 
Mimpriss, 
Miner, 
Minot, 
Mitchell, 
Miter, 
Mix, 
Monod, 
Montague, 
Monteith, 
Mooar, 
Moody, 
Moore, 


Moorhead, 
Mordough, 
Morgan, 
Morley, 
Morrill, 


202 
282, 322, 446, 573 
445 


244 
Morris, 181 
Morrison, 180, 420, 546, 549 
Morse, 47, 246, 421 
Morss, 340 
Morton, 
Moss, 
Miller, 
Miinger, 
Munson, 


446 
204 
571 
172, 287 
591 


447 
171, 435 
34 


592 
357 
299 


44: 
17, 28, 227 
3 320 
Nettleton, 
Nevius, 


Newton, 
Nichols, 


310 
49, 267, 489 

52, 38, 246,287, 299, 
8, 376, 378, 584 

f 


90 | Ord way,” 


6 | Phipps, 


3 | Pitman, 


62 | Plumb, 
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Nutting, 62, 69, 180 
840 
170 


342 
260 
579 
286, 289, 459 
» 


Orr, 

Osgood, 70, 78, 485, 437, 586) 239 
tis, 5, 6, 8 
Ottman, 5 


Oviatt, 171 
26, 82, 79, 263 
447 


Owen, 
Oxnard, 
56, 170, 184, 247, 248 
172, 76, 377, — 


Packard, 
Page, 
15, 172, 248, —- 


Paige, 
Paine, 
Palfrey, 
Palmer, 170, 177, 180, 248, 322, 
326, 446, 448. 459° 460, 461 
1, 558, 598, 59 
. 220, 592 
45, 50, 170, 171, 280, "288, 
321, 445, 446, 460, 516, 517, 
518, 519, 520, 521, 622, 523, 
624 , 627 

172, 246, 289, 290, "921, 
, 362, 363, 445, 446, 447, 
535, 536, 587, 538, 590, 591 
Parmenter, 447 


Parse 340 
171, 274, 321, 827, - 
7 


Pardee, 
Park, 


Parker, 
3 


Parsons, 
Patrick, 
Patten,’ 
Patton, 
Paul, 
Payson, 376, 560 
Peabody, 221, 307, 322 
Peacock, 590 
Pearson, 

Pease, 

Peck, 

Peet, 

Peirce, 

Pelagius, 

Pendleton, 

Pepperell, 

Perkins, 57, 170, 2 


563 
58, 821, 445, 446 
287 


376, 378 


Perrin 
: 172; 295 
447 


Perry, 
Peters, 
Pettengill, 


339 
Phelps, 68, 78, 280, 322, 561 
Phillemore, 570 


Phillipe, Phillipe-le-Bel, 486, 437 
Phillips, 219, 242, 810, 322 
1 


Phinney, 80 
179, 321, 446 

45 

25( 
839 
563 
18 
171 

171, 320, 445 

Plummer, 339 


Pomeroy 170, 274, 322 
Pond, 179, 180, 190, 199, 279, as 
446 


Pool, Poole, 4, 400 
aay 172, ane: 378 


Pop 6 
Berta, 68, 170, 180, 281, 303, 375, 
554, 590 

449, 461, 590 
441 


Pierce, 
Pierpont, 
Pike, 


Pius IX., 
Platt, 


Post, 
Pott, 
Potter, 
Powell, 
Powers, 


241 
591 
821 


75 | Raphael, 
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Presbury, 
Presidents 
Preston, 
Priestly, 
Prim, 435 
Prince, 76, 77, 264, 446 
Proctor, 448, 459 
Pulsifer, 172 
Punchard, 26 
170, 875, 877, 459 


Putnam, 
77, 178, 282, 320, po 


839 

U. 8. A. see pp. 275-8 
297, 575, 576 

245 


Pynchon, 
Quint, 
Raglan, 
Ramsai, iG 
Rand, 189, a: 590 
Randolph, 


, 18, 73 
Rankin, 171 
Ranney, 42, 58, 59 
Ranslow, 447, 590 
Ransom, 592 
854 
447 


242 

14, 820, 461 
446 

585, 587, 539 
446 


59, 438 
279, 340 
Richards, , 50, 62, 172, 180 
Richardson, 76, 592 
Riggs, 821 
Ritter, 820 
Robbins, 250, 591 
Roberts, 171, 442, 446, 578, 584 
Robertson, = 
Robie, 
Robinson, 48, 74, 178, 180, 2, 
268, 270, 307, 823, 876, 37, 586, 


598 
: 447 
295, 340, 348, 445, 686 


Raymond, 
Ree, 
Reed, 
Relyea, 
Renan, 
Reynolds, 
Rhea, 
Rich, 


Rockwood 
Rogers, 
Rolfe, 
Roman, 
Root, 
Ropes, 
Rose, 
Ross, 
Rossiter, 
Rowland, 
Roy, 
Royce, 
Ruggles, 
Russell, 
Rutledge, 
Sabin, 
Sage, 
Saint Louis, 
Salmon, 
Salter, 


Samson, 
Sanders, 
Sanford, 
Sargent, 
Savage, 
Sawyer, 
Scamman, 
Schaff, 
Scots, 
Scott, 
a 
Scovil 65 
ime, 262, 302, 444, 568, 571, 
577, 5st 


845, 349 
590 


445 
179, 320 

459 

170, 171, 446 
436, 487 


204 
76, 170, 180, 204, 321 


171 
48, 47, 48, 55, 56 
439, 440 


171, 219, 445, 446, 566 


567, 60d 

304, 46 

590 

304, 314, 446, 459 
172, 821, 459 
170, 171, 190, 340 
244 

28, 282 

259 

74, 565 

262 


Seabury, 
Searl, 


Seccombe, 
Sedgwick, 
Seelye, 
Segur, 





440 
42 


447 
172, 321 

442 

170, 176, 190 
170 


Sheldon, 
Shepard, 52, 75, 

19 , 268, 304, 305, ao, 311 
312) 313, rrr =, oe 


Sherborn, 
Sherlock, 
Sherman, 
Shipman, 
Shorey, 


Skinner, 
Sleeper, 
Sloan, 170 

Smart, 171, 591 
Smith, Smyth, 75, 171, 172, 179, 
, 280, 98) 308; 307, 820, 

321, 346, 375, 376, 377, 420, 

446, 461, 475, 489, 549, 550, 

5538, 578, 590 

340 

rd 

323, ish 

aE 


837 
171, 446, 591 
486 


5 
185, 187, 197, 553 
— 


Somerby, 
Somes, 
Soule, 
Southey, 
Southgate, 
Southmayd, 
Southworth, 
aides, 
Spark, 
Spear, 296, 297 
Sprague, 70,204,309,310,459,481 
Sprecher, 546 


583 

875, 378 

446 

244 

28 

172 

591 

486 

171, 821, 420, 553 
566 

= 

46, 58, 55, 58, 170, 18), 
346, 593 

266, = 


Stedman, 
Steele, 
terry, 
Stevens, 
Stewart 
Stickney, 
Stiles, 
Stocking, 
Stockwell, 
Stoddard, 267, 269, 2 
Stone, 321, 445, 446, 4 
Storrs, 
Stoughton, 
Stowe, 74, 172, 1 
Stratton, 170, 
Strauss, 
Streeter, 171 
Strong, "48, 63, 170, 301, 327, 449 
9) 476, 578, 591 
Stuart, 199, 262, 875 
Sturgis 17 1; 172 
Sturtevant, 3820, 420, 448, "461, 


545, 555 
517, 518, 519, 522, 625 


304 
459 


72, 304, 
59, 460, 
50, 460, 
80, 355, 


330 
461 
461 
400 
553 
0, 822 
” 687 


Sugar, 
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Sullivan, 
Sumner, 
Swain, 


6, 489 
50 
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. 821 


450 
446, 448, 590, = 


Swift, 172, 376, a8 
Talcott, 78, 279, 375, 376, 421, 4 

Tallman, 
Tappan, "Toppan, 189, 340, 346 
Taylor, 46, 52, 59, 171, 172, 178, 
180, 199, 280, 303, 321, 489; 446, 
590, 591 


Tenent, Tennent, 
Tenney, 


274, 333 
171, 247, 450 
12, 18, 1, 172, 180, 


245, 293, 423 
201, 209, 280, 288, 307, 
459 
Tholuck, 


— 

Thomas, 
Thompson, 72, 171, 261, 282, Bs 
, 300, 301, 320; 328° 448° 
449, 459, 690, 592 


189, 301, 820, 591 
459 

246, 322 

445 

811, 312, 585 

340 
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Tobe 448, 449, 591 
Todd, "300, 821, 340, 446, an 591 
Tolman, 299, 591 
Tomlinson, 
Torrey, 
Towle, 
Town, 
Townshend, 
Tracy, 
Trask, 
Trow, 
Trowbridge, 
Tribner, 
Trumbull, 
Tucker, 
Tunnel, 
Tupper, 
Turner, 172, 179, 245, 246, oT, 
445, 446, 449, 459, 567, 596 
Tuttle, 420, 561, 555 
Twiller, 319 
Twining, 
Twitchell, 170 
Tyler, 63, 171, 189, 821, 428, 424, 
530, 554, 560, 590 
53, 171, 321) 446 
400 
828, 401 
171, 300, 822 
205 
452 
259 
441, 571 
171 


erry, 
Thacher, 


Thayer, 


Thro 

oe 
Thwing, 
Tilton, 
Tingley, 
Tischendorf, 
Titcomb, 
Tobey 


592 
172, 261, 446 
445 


Underwood, 
Upham, 
Usher, 
Vaill, 

Van Rensselaer, 
Vaughan, 
Veitch, 

Veith, 

Veney, 
Vermilye, 
Vice-Presidents, see pp. 275 
Vines, 
Virgin, 171, 322 
Vogel, 7 
Von Beust, 
Vose, 
Wadleigh, 
Wadlin, 
Wadlon, 
Wadsworth, 
Waite, 
Wales, 


180 
Walker, 52, 59, 172, 178, 446 





Wall, 
Wallace, 
Walley, 
Walton, 
Walworth, 
Ward, 
Wardwell, 
Warren, 
Washburn, 
Washington ’ 
Waterman, 


74 
821, 590, 591 
459 


331 
” 171, 248; 298, 445, 459 
7, 9, 172, 179, 4497 459 
857, 476 

591 

69 

82, 218, 244, 265 
170, 449 


ber, 280 
Webster, 244, 245, 246, 250 
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6, 58, 172, 3 
1, 2, 6, ry 10, 321, 839 
Wentworth, 342 
Wesley, 263, 274, 323 
West, 475 
Weyescheider, 5387 
Wheatland, 459 
Wheeler, 58, 322, 590 
Wheelock, 274, 327, ae 343, 344 
Wheelwright, 180, 241, 590 
Whipple, 
White, 57, 300, 311, 376, 480, 431, 
432, 447, 4 481 

244, 268, "265, 978 

; 882, 836, 344, 346, aig 


7 
459, i 


445, 590, 592 
171, 17 2} 446 
354 


W —— 
274 


Whitehill, 
Whiting, 
Whitmore, 
Whitney, 
Whiton, 
Whittier, 
Whittlesey, 
Wickes, 
Wickham, 
Wieshaupt, 
Wiggen, Wiggin, 
Wilcox, Willcox, 
Wild, 
Wilder, 
Wilkes, 
Willard, 
Willet, 
Willey, 459 
Williams, 178, 241, 301, 320, 321 
322, 330, 447, 459, 566, 585, 590 
Ww: illis, 201 
Williston, 856, 448 
Wills, 591 
Wilmot, 
Wilson, 
Winer, 
Wines, 
Wingate, 
Winslow, 
Winthrop, 
Wise, 
Wisner, 
Witham, 
Wolcott, 


449, 460 
172, 248, 244, 261, 400 


176, 179, 368 
208, 209; 210, 307 
( 


244, 245 
15, 446, 591 
15, 261, 498 
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245 
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Works, 
Worman, 
Wright, 
Wurts, 
Wyatt, 
Wyman, 
Yale, 
York, 
Young, 
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204, 876, 377 
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170, 242, 581, 582 
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COMPLETE AND ACCURATE 


CHURCH RECORDS. 
CLEAR, CONCISE, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


In the preparation of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH RECISTER, 


By REV. DANIEL P. NOYES, Secretary of Home Evangelization in Massachusetts, 


The design has been to provide a simple and practical plan, easily understood and carried out, which, 
at a great saving of time and labor, compared with the ordinary methods, will furnish a Record, his- 
torical, statistical, and individual, far more satisfactory, complete, and valuable than any ever before 
devised. Its practical use for more than a year by, several hundred pastors and church clerks bas 


"THE GREAT DESIDERATUM. 


It provides for the records of Pastors, Deacons, Church Committees, Sunday-School Superintend- 
ents, persons having charge of various departments of Christian labor, Communicants, Baptisms, 
Marriages, Deaths, Attendance on Public Worship, Councils, Conferences, and Contributions. 

In connection with the AMERICAN CHURCH REGISTER, or put up in separate form, as may be 
desired, is the 


REGISTER OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


designed to include a list of all the persons properly under the care of the church and pastor, arranged 
for households of different size, with additional pages for transient residents. 
The prices of the regular sizes are as follows, viz. : — 


| REGISTER OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 
AMERICAN CHURCH REGISTER. | * In Separate Form. 





No. 1. For 300 Communicants . - $3.00 No. 26. For 109 Families . ; - $2.50 
No. 6. * 6§00 ss o 4.00 | No. 31. * 200 a F e P 400 
No. lle 1,000 ue ° ° 5.00 No. 36. ‘ 300 oe ° e é 5.00 
No. 16, ** 2,000 sed e 7.50 | No.41. “ 500 “ . . 7.00 


The above are all prepared with best quality of paper, and bound in half Russia, cloth sides. 
For other styles of binding see our COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, seit to any address on 
application. 

Any special size or style made to order, and paper properly ruled for ordinary business records 
added when desired. 


NOW READY. 
The Seventh Edition of Ecce Ccelum. 
By REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. $1.25. 


The Second Edition of Prof. Shepard’s Sermons. $ 2.25 
The Second Edition of Dr. Dexter's Congregationalism. 3.00 
The Twelfth Edition of Hudson’s Shakespeare. 11 vols. 16.50 
The Fourth Edition of Little Things in Nature. 1.00 
The Third Edition of Samuels’ Birds of New England. 4.00 





IN PRESS. BY THE AUTHOR OF ECCE CiLUM. 


PATER MUNDI; 


Or, Modern Science Testifying to the Father in Heaven. 

The simple announcement of a new volume by the author of a work which has been declared to be 
the ** most remarkable which has proceeded from the American press,” cannot fail fo awaken unusual 
interest. All who have been permitted to see or hear the MSS. speak of the work in terms of warm- 
est admiration. Rev. W. A. STEARNS, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College, thus writes : — 

* [have read it with the deepest interest. It is so clear, so logical, so rich in illustration, so unex- 
ceptionable and beautiful in style, and so conclusive in the argument attempted, that [ have profoundly 
admired it. May the Great Being whose existence these lectures so nobly defend from the attacks 
of the foolish, though calling themselves scientists and philosophers. spare the life of the author and. 
enable him to complete the full course of thinking on which he has so triumphantly entered aud 
advanced.” 

First Series (ready in November). lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


NICHOLS AND NOYES, Publishers and Booksellers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


HAS OPENED A 


Depository for slew England 





No. 40 WINTER ST., BOSTON, 


where can be found not only a 


Full List of its own Publications, 
which now number many hundreds, but also a 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


For Pastors, 
For Superintendents, 
For Teachers, 
, For Scholars. 


Especial attention is called to the large stock of 


LIBRARY BOOKS WITH MOROCCO BACKS, 


costing less and wearing twice as long as the ordinary cloth binding. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS, 


Published by THE Lonpon SunDAY ScnHoon UNton, will be kept constantly on hand, as 
well as a choice lot of 


English Bibles, 
Bible Picture Books, and 
Scripture Cards. 
ALSO 
BLACKBOARDS OF VARIOUS PRICES, 


AND 


LARGE COLORED PRINTS FOR INFANT CLASSES, 


Illustrating Scripture Scenes. 


Exercises for the Sunday School Concert and Choice Hymns for Anniver. 
aries and Sunday School Meetings will be found in considerable variety. 


Complete lists of the Society’s publications will be furnished on application to 


EBEN. SHUTE, Agent for New England, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


By BEV. A. C. THOMPSON, D. D., 


PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD «&~ LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 








A Book for all who desire to know about the Heavenly Home. 
THE BETTER LAND; 
Or, The Believer’s Journey and Future Home. 


By Rev. A. C. THompson, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS. — The Pilgrimage. — Clusters of Eschol. — Waymarks of the Land — The Passage.— 
Recognitions of Friends. — The Heavenly Banquet. — Children in Heaven. — Society of Angels. 
— Society of the Saviour. — No Fears in Heaven. — Holiness of Heaven — Activity in Heaven. 
— Resurrection Body. — Perpetuity of Bliss in Heaven. 


A charming book, and all who wish to have sound Scriptural views on the subject of Heaven 
should read this volume. Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price, $ 1.25, 


x r 
LYRA CELESTIS. 
HYMNS ON HEAVEN. . ° ° 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
No one can read these Hymns without being drawn nearer to the Heavenly Home. It is a choice 


selection of Hymns, not accessible to the majority of readers ; not merely serious verse, but poetry, 
pure, and beautifully advocating the genuine spirit of devotion. . 


THE MERCY SEAT; 
Or, THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. . .— . 12mo. $1.50. 


This is a thorough, able, and devout treatise on the subject of prayer. It is easy and pleasing in 
style, and breathes throughout an earnest and devout spirit. 


SEEDS AND SHEAVES; 
Or, Words of Scripture,— Their History and Fruits. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The-object of this volume is to give illustrations of the use which God has made of partieular pas- 
sages of Scripture to the comfort of believers, or in the conversion of sinners. Dr. ‘T’. has a genius for 
this kind of work, and “Seeds and Sheaves” is worthy of being made a household treasure. Itia a 
delightful book, full cf seed which, if planted in the mind of the reader, will be sure to grow. 


GATHERED LILIES; 
Or, Little Children in Heaven. . - 18mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 
Bereaved Pareuts will find in this volume much to comfort them in the hour of sorrow. 
(> These valuable works by Dr. ‘Thompson should be in every Christian family. 
Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 











Recently published. 


GLIMPSES OF CHRIST IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By THoMAS LAURIE, D. D., Author of “Dr Grant and the Mountain Nestorians,’* “* Woman and 
her Saviour in Persia,”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 Washington St., Boston. 
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CHOICE 





NEW 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
164 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BOOKS 





ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, Depositary. 


OG Any Book SENT FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


2. Historical and Practical. 


1. For Sabbath Schools, 


Ansdale Hall; or, Stand ane Colors. 
18ino, pp. 224. 
Bessie Lovell. The happy inflnence of 
a sweet Christian child. l6mo, pp. 377 . 
Boat-Builder’s Family, The. By 
Rev. ZA. Mupee. How and why 
they prospered. 16mo, pp. 224. ° ° 
Carolina, the Hotel-Keeper’s Daughter. 
By Mrs. M.E. Berry. A story of tem- 
perance reform. 16mo, pp. 297 . . 
Children of Many Lands. By REv. 
J.D. STRONG. Sketches of interesting 
children of different races. 16mo, pp. 108 
Christmas at the Beeches. By Miss 
{. T. Hopkins. A story of a happy 
Christmas visit in the country. 18:mo, pp. 
17 ot in St he . ‘  e ° 
Cosy-House Tales. By Miss I. T. 
HOPKINS. Sequel to “ Christmas at the 
Beeches.” 18mo, pp. 163. ° ° 
Cc = Rivers, and what he learned at 
liege. I6mo, pp. 375 . 
Darkness to Light. An English tom- 
perance story. 18mo, pp. 102 . 
Gems of the Bog. By Mrs. I. D. 
CHAPLIN. A tale ot ‘the frish ee. 


16mo, pp. 400 . . e 

Honorable Club, The, and ‘other 
stories. By — PALMER, 1I8mo, 
pp. 270 e . 


Kate Woodman 3 “on, The Heart Re- 
vealed. By ALICE A. DODGE. i6mo, 
pp. 229 ° 

Katharine’s Mapertenen. By EL- 
LEN L. BISCOE. A story of great power 
and full of the gospel. 16mo, pp. 378 

Mrs. Thorne’s Guests 3 or, Salt with 
Savor, and without. By ARCHIE FELL, 
A choice book, full of thought and inter- 
est, showing the influence of Christian 
example. 16mo, pp. 400 . ° ° e 

Neighbor’s House, The. By the au- 
thor of the ** New Commandment.”” The 
histories of two neighboring families con- 
trasted. l6mo,pp.400 .  . . 

Netherclift. The story of a merchant, 
told by himeelf. By ee BATES. 
16mo, pp. 279 

New Commandment, The i c, Ella’s 
Ministry. By JENNIE R. SHAW. “A 
book to which we cheerfully give a place 
in the front rank of juveniles.’’ — Ameri- 
ean Presbyterian. 16mo, pp. 378. e 

Stories fwom the Moorland. By 
ELIZABETH BATES. Tales of the 
Scotch Covenanters. 160, pp. 236 


(2? Particular attention given to the selection of Sabbath School Libraries. 


$ 0.60 | 


1.25 


1.15 


1.25 


60 


1.00 
50 


1.50 





| Polished Diamonds. 


| 
| 


William the Silent, and the Neth- 
erland War. By MaRY BARRETT. 
With maps and engravings. ‘A well- 
written compendium of er and Pres- 
cott.” 160, pp. 480 . ° . 

Canon of the Holy ation Ex- 
amined in the Light of History. By 
GAUSSEN. ‘l'ranslated by DR. KikK. A 
popular discussion of the question. What 
books do, and what do not, rightly belong 
to the Scriptures? 12mo, pp. 463. > 

Ctetien. Self-Culture. By REV. L. 

D. D. How to attain a mature 
= pose doar piety. 16mo, pp. 255 . 

Christianity from God. By Rev. 
ALVAN TOBEY, D.D. A popular view 
of the evidences of ne nen 
pp. 356 : e ° ° 

Consolation, - Conflict, Sickness, 
and Sorrow. A collection of chvice 
poems, making a beautiful gift-book for 
the afflicted. 18mo, Dp. 96 —— - 
per, full gilt ° 

Drops from the Deeak by the 
Way. A text and prayer for every day 
in the year. An elegant devotional and 
gift book. 18mo, pp 196. a paper, 
bevelled boards, full gilt 

Friendly Words with Fellow-Pil- 
grims. By JAMES WILLIAM KIM- 
BALL. Caunsels for eminent spiritual 
attainments. es pp. 262. Red edges, 
giltside . . ° 

Home Work $3 or, Parochial ‘Besagst- 
zauon. By KEV. A. 8S. CHESEBROUGH. 
A manual for the ae work of the 
church. 16mo, pp. 235. Paper, 40; oe 
red edges, gilt side. ° 

Letters from Eden. By Rev. C. H. 
WHEELER, Familiar letters on mis- 
sionary life and incidents in the East. 
alle numerous See. oe PP- 

Life and Death Eternal. By ‘Bev. 
8. C. BARTLETT, B.D. An able and 
thorough refutation of the doctrine of an- 
nihilation. 12:0, pp, 390 . 

By REv. Jonn 
Topp, D.D. A beautiful book, contain- 
ing words of comfort for those in afflic- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 72. Printed in colors, 
full gilt ° ° . 

Ten Years on _ ‘Reitiaten. By 
REV. C. H. WHEELER. Missionary la- 
bors in Armenia. With maps and en- 
gravings. 16mo, pp. 330 . 


by mail promptly attended to, and satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 









$ 1.50 











































1.00 


1.25 


75 


1.50 


1.75 


1.25 





Orders 
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FURNITURE. 
GEO. W. WARE & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Corner of Washington Street and Cornhill, Boston. 


CHURCHE S 


AND 


Dwelling-Houses, 


HALLS & SCHOOL-ROOMS, 
FITTED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


IN THE MOST THOROUGH MANNER, 














At Reasonable Prices. 





Apholstery Goods, Pulpit Crimmings, 
CUSHIONS, CHAIRS, BOOK-CASES, LIBRARY-TABLES, 


AND 


All kinds of Church Furniture, 


In plain or elaborate styles, and of all prices, to suit the taste of the public. 





A long experience, and a thorough knowledge of the wants of INDIVIDUALS, FAM- 
ILIES, CHURCHES, and SCHOOLS enable us to guarantee perfect satisfaction to dur 
patrons. The reputation of our house is well known throughout the country, and it shall 
be made for the interest of purchasers to communicate with us either personally or by letter. 
The large assortment of Furniture always on hand, the great. variety of styles, and our 
facilities for filling the largest orders with promptness, are inducements that will be ap- 
preciated by all. 


Extensive business connections enable us to refer to PUBLIC BUILDINGS and PRI- 
VATE RESIDENCES in every section of the country for specimens of our work. 


OG™ The attention of Building Committees, Pastors, and Superintendents is especially 
requested. 


GEO. W. WARE & CO., 
Corner of Washington Street and Cornhill, Boston. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


“SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY’; or, Hymns and Tunes 


for Christian Worship. Compiled by Rev. C. S. Rosrnson, pled of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. 








Published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York 3 
and WOOLWORTH & AINSWORTH, Boston. 


In a word, — without any other interest in this Hymn and Tune Book than that which has 
come from my careful examination and continued use of it, without any desire to exaggerate 
its merits, and certainly without the slightest disposition to controvert the views of those 
who may for any reason prefer others to this, —Iam glad and grateful that we possess it. 
It has come to be a joy to me at home, in my study and in the church; and I am confident 
that it will prove a valuable instrument of Christian instruction, a valuable means of spiritual 
culture, in my own congregation, or in any other which may adopt it; that it will win the 
affection and admiration of those who'use it, while its influence upon them, in the household 
as in the sanctuary, will ig most happy and salutary. Very truly yours, 

R. S. STORRS, Jr., Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 


Messrs. A. S. BARNES . Co.:— Gents: Dr. Robinson's “ Songs of the Sanctuary ”’ is the 
best book for general church use I know. Its selection both of hymns and tunes is made 
with sound judgment and correct taste, and the arrangement exhibits a clear method. « Its 
indexes, appendixes, and style add to its intrinsic value. I wish the General Assembly | 
would recommend it to the churches. Yours truly, 

HOWARD CROSBY, Pastor of the 4th Av. Pr esbylerian Church. 

New York, Jan. 31, 1867. 


OVER FORTY THOUSAND COPIES 


Of this collection have been sold already. It is used in more than a hundred of the largest 
churches in our cities, East and West, among which are the following: — 


Mercer Street N.S. Presbyterian, New York City, | Second Presbyterian Church, Troy, Rev. Mr. 





r. Booth. Gregory. 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian, New York, Dr. | Ross Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Crosby. Mr. Pomeroy. 
Thirteenth Street Presbyterian, New York, Dr. | Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, Rev. Dr. 
Burchard. Spring. 
Church of Covenant, Presbyterian, New York, Dr. | First Presbyterian Church, Lockport. 
Prentiss. First Presbyterian Church, Rochester. 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Robin- | Church of Pilgrims, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Storrs. 
son. South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Mr. 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Taylor. 
Dr. Cuyler. New England Church, New York, Rev. Mr. Ab- 
South Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Spear. bott. 
First Presbyterian Church, E. D. , Brooklyn, Rev. | First Congregational Church, Baltimore, Rev. E. 
Mr. Uarlile. Johnson. 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Utica, E. Y. Union Presbyterian Theological Seminary, New 
Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, Rev. Dr. York. 
Sprague. Williams College, Williamstown. 
State Street Presbyterian Church, Albany, Rev. | Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


Mr. Twombly. | Nearly ail the Congregational and Presbyte- 
' rian Churches in Chicago. 


It has a rapidly increasing sale, and the following are a few of the churches where it has 
been recently introduced in New England : — 


Park Congregational Church, Hartford. | Congregational Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
North Congregational Church, New Bedford, Mass. | Rev. Mr. Palmer’s Church, Salem, Mass. 

First Congregational Church, Norfolk, Ct. | Richmond Street Congregational Church, Provi- 
First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. dence, R. I. 

First Congregational Church, Wrentham, Mass. | Rev. Mr. Lyon’s Church, Central Falls, R. 1. 
First Congregational Church, Natick, Mass. | Rev. Mr. Van Norden’s Church, Beverly, Mass. 
Memorial Church, Springfield, Mass. | Rev. Mr. Seeley’s Church, Easthampton, Mass, 
North Congregational Church, Portsmouth, N. H. First Congregational Church, Norwich, Ct. 
‘Rev. Wooster Parker’s Church, Belfast, Maine. Rev. Mr. Twichell’s Church, Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. Mr. Sumner’s Church, Monson, Mass. | First Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Mr. Phipp’s Church, Wellesley, Mass. | &c., &c., &e. 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Churches supplied for first introduction, and single copies for examination with reference to intro- 
duction, at $1.60 per copy, with Psalter at $2; Hymns without the Tunes at $1 per copy ; Psalter 
separate at 60c. per copy. 
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American Tract Society. 


(NEW ENGLAND BRANCH.) 
104 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


REV. L. B. ROCK WOOD, Secretary. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer. 





News Books: 


Companion to the Bible. By REv. PRo- 
FEssoR E. P. BARROWS, D. D., Andover, Mass, 
639 pp. large ]2mo. $1.50; post. 28c. This is a 
fresh and most valuable Biblical Help, intended 
for ministers, Sabbath-school teachers. and all 
students of the Word of God : to furnish them in 


brief compass all the preliminary information they | 


need about the Bible, preparatory to the study of 
individual books. 


The Parables of our Lord Explained 
and Applied. By REV. FRANCIS BouRDIL- 
LON, M. A., Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex. 320 
pp. 12mo. 80c.; post. 20c. This volume is well 
fitted for home and family reading, and contains 
excellent matter to use in prayer-meetings. 

Lottie Lane. 440 pp. l6mo. Six engrav- 
ings. $1.00; post. 20c. A story of life and 
temptations in city and country ; and of that vic- 
tory which only true religion can secure. 

Bertie’s Birthday Present. 197 pages, 
16mo. Four fine cuts. 60c.; post. 12c. Show- 
ing what a fund of pleasure and improvement 
may be found in studying some of God’s wonders 
in animal life. 


Lindenwood $ or, Bertha’s Resolve. 446 pp. 
16mo. Six engravings. $1.00; post. 20c. An 
. Original American story, illustrating the sustain- 
ing and purifying power of love to Christ. 





The Crescent and the Cross3 or, The 
Siege of Malta, describing the last great struggle 
of the Turks to wrest the famous island of Malta 
from the Christians. 80c.; post. 16c. 


Wilford Parsonage; or, Living for Jesus, 
Four engravings. A volume specially for young 
ladies, breathing a pure and healthful Christian 
spirit, 80c.; post. 16c. 


Jane Taylor. Two engravings. This is a 
fresh and graphic sketch of the life and times of 
one whose memory is ever fragrant. 75c.; post. 
Lec, 


Little Meg’s Children. By the author of 
Jessica’s First Prayer. Beautifully illustrated 
50c. ; post. 8c. 

The Child’s History of King Solomon, 
By the author of “ That Sweet Story of Old.” 
Finely illustrated. 50c. ; post. 8c. 





In the Press. 

Echo to Happy Voices. A second cot- 
lection of music for children, like HAPPY VOICES. 
The Hymns and Tunes are chiefly new, and ex- 
cellent. ‘he book is nearly all in type, and will 
be issued without delay. é 


Elegant Gift-Book: 


By far the cheapest of the season. 


The Women of the Bible. 


On nice tinted paper. 
by CHAPMAN, BILLINGS, HERRICK, WHITNEY, and others. 


Elegantly illustrated with 77 engravings 
A charming gallery of Scripture por- 


traits, drawn to the life, of the principal women described in the Sacred History. It is a beautiful vol- 
ume, of great value as a gift at all seasons. 349 pp. small quarto, Cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, extra, 


$3.50 ; morocco, extra, $6.00; post. 32c, 


Wewvy Pocket Tracts: 


Sixty-seven Tracts, 32mo, on tinted paper, beautifully printed with a neat border. 


Rich in 


precious thought, and glowing with the vital truths of the ‘gospel, they must prove most acceptable 
for use by pastors, Sabbath-school teachers, and all who labor for the salvation of souls. 


Net price, 2,400 pages for one dollar, 


Postage 14 cents on one dollar’s worth, 20 cents per paeket 


BIBLE HELPS and SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS i 
great variety. 


Einglish Bibles 
In London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Bagster’s Editions. 


Address orders to 


H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer, 





104 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE 


Gongregutional Sabbath School 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
. has in its Depository 
The largest assortment of Books suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries 
TO BE FOUND IN ANY ESTABLISHMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are very careful in the selection of our books, and are sure that you cannot do better, 
if you wish to purchase books, than to call upon us at 


13 CORNHILL, 
Inquire our Terms, and look over the Books! 


We do not disparage the claims of any Sabbath School book-dealer, but we do claim 


The Best Assortment, 
The Lowest Prices, 
and Most Careful Selection - 


that can be made of books suitable for your Sabbath School Library, to be found in Boston , 


We call attention to the method which we adopt in sending out books for examination, 
namely: We will send you double the amount you wish to purchase, from which to select, 
with the privilege of returning any or all of the books if they do not suit your Committee. 


We have constantly on hand 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE BOOKS 
OF 
The Presbyterian Board, Robert Carter & Bros., 
American Tract Societies, Henry Hoyt, 
A. D. F. Randolph, M. W. Dodd, 
American S. S. Union, Graves & Young, 


and other Sabbath School Publishers, with our own Publications. 





OS The advantage of examining books at your own home will give the opportunity 
to make your Library as good as the best. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 
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PARKMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 








The Discovery of the Great West. 


ics By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Author of “History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” <¢ Pioneers of 
France in the New World,” -— in North America,” &c., &c. (Published in October, 
1869) Small 8vo. Cloth. "$2.50 
This volume embodies the exploits and adventures of the first European explorers of the Valley of 
the Mississippi; the efforts of the French to secure the whole interior of the Continent ; the attempt 
of La Salle to find a westward passage to India, his colony on the Illinois, his scheme of invading 
Mexico, his contest with the Jesuits, and his assassination by his own followers. The narrative is 
founded entirely on contemporary d ts, including many unpublished letters and journals of the 
chief explorers, which, for the first time, place ina clear light one of the most interesting and striking 
portions of American History. 





Pioneers of France in the New World. 


(I. Huguenots in Florida. II. Samuel de Champlain.) By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Small 8vo, 
Cloth. $2.50. Fifth edition. 


This volume is the first of an historical series of narratives of the rise and growth of North America, 
and the conflict of nations, races, and principles for its mastery. 


“In vigor and pointedness of description, Mr. Parkman may be counted superior to Irving.”? — Vew 
York Tribune. 


“Tt is a narrative which has all the animation, variety, and interest of a romance, and to most 
readers it will be as fresh and novel as a pure creation of the imagiuative faculty. The leading, the 
indispensable merit of thoroughness of research and faithful investigation of all sources of informa- 
tion, — that excellence without which at this day no felicity of style can secure for an historical work 
any permanent place in public regard, — this volume possesses in the largest measure.”? — New York 
World. 


The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Small 8vo, Cloth. $3.00. Fourth edition. 


‘*Mr. Parkman has that prime merit of an historian, the conscientious study and comparison of 
original documents. He has that hearty enthusiasm which gives warmth and life alike to subject and 
reader, making his books wholesome reading for both old and young.’? — Worth American Review. 


*¢ With what romantic interest Mr. Parkman can invest the themes of early American history many 
of our readers know ; for his ‘ Conspiracy of Pontiac’ affords ample iliustration. He has no waste 
words, for every word tells. His imagination acts with talismanic power upon the actual scenes and 
nae which he has so laboriously gathered and grouped from the past, only that they may reappearon 

his eloquent pages all real and living as they were then. We know nothing i in literature more vivid 
than his pictures of men and events.” — New York Christian Inquirer. 





History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. Fourth edition. 


“ Francis Parkman is a young author of singular promise. His History.of Pontiac is an admirable 
production. C g th of h with a picturesque beauty of expression, it presents 
a fascinating narrative of one of the most pregnant episodes in American history,’?? — Westminster 
“ Review. 





“‘ Mr. Parkman’s ‘ Conspiracy of Pontiac’ takes rank, among competent judges, as the most satis- 
factory historical monograph that our literature has produced.”? — The Nation, New York, 





PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE STANDARD BIBLE DICTIONARY. 





A COMPREHENSIVE 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Mainly Abridged from Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, 


BUT COMPRISING IMPORTANT ADDITIONS AND INPROVEMENTS FROM THE WORKS OF 
ROBINSON, GESENIUS, FURST. PAPE, POTT, WINER, KEIL, LANGE, KITTO, FAIR- 
BAIRN, ALEXANDER, BARNES, BUSH, THOMSON, STANLEY, PORTER, 
TRISTRAM, KING, AYRE, AND MANY OTHER EMINENT SCHOLARS, 
COMMENTATORS, TRAVELLERS, AND AUTHORS 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 

Illustrated with Five Hundred Maps and Engravings. 


EDITED BY REV. SAMUEL W. BARNUM. 


Its leading features and points of superiority may be summed up as follows : — 

I. Itcontains a History and Description of Biblical Customs, Events, Places, Persons, Animals, 
Plants, Minerals, and other things concerning which information is needed for an intelligent 
and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. 

II. It is a complete Guide in regard to the Pronunciation and Signification of Scriptural Names, 
and the Solution of Difficulties respecting the Interpretation, Authority, and Harmony of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
IIL. lt is a complete Pronouncing and Defiving Dictionary, all words being divided into their sylla- 
bles, and the etymologies and significations carefully given. 
IV. It contains over two hundred more pages than any other Abridgment of Smith’s original Dic- 
tionary, and each page contains more words. 

V. It has about two hundred more Maps and Illustrations than any other Abridgment, and more 

than the original work. 
VI. It contains numerous Important Additions from the latest American, English, and German 
authorities. 
VII. It has a greater range of topics than any other work of the kind. 
The significance and meaning of every Greek or Hebrew word are given in English, which is 
not done in other Dictionaries. ‘ 
1X. It presents the results of modern scholarship in a more complete, intelligible, and reliable form 
than any other Dictionary of the Bible in our language. 
X. In mechanical execution, type, paper, illustrations, and binding it is superior to the other 
Abridgments. 
XI. It has been commended in the highest terms by many of the best scholars and ablest critics in 
the country. 
XII. Its decided advantages will cause it to supersede every other work of the kind as the Standard 
Dictionary of the People. 
Complete in one large, royal octavo volume of 1,234 pages. Price, in cloth binding, $5.00 ; 
in library sheep, $6.00 ; in half morocco, $7.50. Full morocco, $ 10.00. 





NEW BIBLICAL WORE. 


THE LAND AND ITS STORY; 


Or, The Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 
By N. C. BURT, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,”’ “ THE FAR EAST,”’ ETC. 


Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, and Engravings. 


The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to 
the above work. confident that they will warmly welcome it. Embodying without parade the val- 
uable results of modern research; using freely the author’s personal observations, without needless 
detail of incidents of travel ; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and at the same time bringing 
under review the entire Scripture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book presents, in brief 
compass and popular form, the precise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 381 pages. Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in half morocco, 
gilt, $5.00. Sold only by Subscription. 

WANTED. — Experienced Agents in all parts of the country to sell this important work. Clergymen 
who have acted as book agents will find this work well worthy their attention. Exclusive territory 


Ea D. APPLETON & CO,, New York. 
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HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


No. 24 Cornhill, . . 


Boston, Mass., 


ARE PUBLISHERS OF THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE SERIES OF JUVENILES, viz.: 


Tiny’s Library. By E. STUART PHELPS, 
author of Gates Ajar, viz: 
Tiny, Ellen’s Idol, 
Tiny’s Sunday Nights, 1 Don’t Know How. 
4 vols., 18mo, 3.00, 


Glance Gaylord Series. By GLANCE Gay- 
- LORD, author of ** Culm Rock,” etc. 
Mr. Pendelton’s Cup, Miss Patience Hathaway. 
Donald Deane. 

3 vols,, 16mo, In box, $ 4.25. 


Rosy Dawn Stories. 

The Picnic Party, The Twin Brothers, 

The Water-Cress Girl, The Violet Girls, 

The Little Indian, The Two Birthdays, 
6 vols., 18mo. In box, $4.50. 


Silver Lake Series. 
Truth and Trust, 
Good for Evil. 

Bevelled boards, 3 vols., 16mo. 
centre, In neat box, $3.75. 


Hopes and Fears, 
Gilt back and 


Sweetbrier Stories. 
Charley’s Locket, 
Young Bird Catchers, 
The Picture Clock, 
Will and the Donkey, 
Woolly Bear, 
Wilful Walter, 

12 vols. , 32mo. 


Little Maggie, 
The Pet Sparrow, 
Susie’s Victory, 
Six Mince Pies, 
Ripe Strawberries, 
Silk Apron, 
In neat box, $3.00. 


The Lindendale Stories. By LAWRENCE 
LANCE WOOD. 
Vol, 1. Sidney de Grey. Vol. 4. Cousin Clara, 


Vol. 2. Nellie Warren, 
Vol. 3. Louis Sinclair. 
16ino, illustrated. 


Vol, 5. Peter Clinton. 


5 vols, in box, $6.25. 


The Leslie Stories. 
LESLIE. 

Vol. 1, Earning and Spending; or, The Two 
Homes. 1 vol., 16mo. Illustrated, 

Vol. 2. Up the Ladder ; or, Striving and Thriving. 
I vol., 16mo, Illustrated. 

Vol. 3. Never Give Up ; or, The Newsboys. 
16mo, Illustrated. 

Vol, 4. Worth and Wealth ; or, Jessie Dorr. 
16mo, Illustrated. 

Vol. 5. Secret of Success. 1 vol., 16mo. 
trated. 

The five volumes in a neat box, $5.00. 


By Mrs, MADELINE 


1 vol, 
1 vol. 


THlus- 


The Gypsy Series. By Miss E, STUART 
PHELPS, 
Vol. 1. Gypsy Breynton, 16mo, Illustrated." 
Vol, 2. Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. 16mo. Illustrated, 
Vol. 3. Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. 
Illustrated. 
Vol. 4. Gypsy at the Golden Crescent. 
Illustrated. 
4 vols, in box, $5.00. 


16mo, 


16mo. 


HENRY 





Minnie Myrtle Series. By PHILIP FIND- 
LAY. 


Shepherdess of Daisy Dell, 
Rosa Dale’s Friends, 
Alice and the Ox Goad, 
Work for Play, 

Playing Soldier, 

Sadie’s Adventures. 

12 vols. , 32mo, $ 2.40. 


Papa’s Darling, 
Mamma’s Darling, 
Little Favorite, 
Good Ray, 

Good Girl, 

Little Pet, 


Chellis Series. By MARY DWINELL CHEL- 
LIS, 
Deacon Sims’s Prayers, 


Molly’s Bible, 
Effie Wingate’s Work. 
3 vols., 16mo, $4.50. 


Pleasant Pages and Bible Pictures. 
20 illustrations, bevelled boards, and gilt centre, 
The handsomest book of Bible Stories published. 
1 vol., small 4to, $ 1.50. 


Little Folks’ Tiny Library. 


Mamma’s Darling, Papa’s Darling, 
Little Pet, Little Favorite, 
Good Girl, Good Boy. 

6 vols,, 32mo, in a box, $1.20. 


Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls. 
AUNT HATTIE, 
Lilly’s Birthday, 
The Sheep and Lambs, The Lost Kittie, 
Little Miss Fret, Ida’s New Shoes, 
6 vols., 18mo, in box, $ 3 00. 


By 


Maggie and the Mice, 


Aunt Hattie’s Library for Boys. By 
AUNT HATTIE, 
Apple Boys, Frankie’s Dog Toney, 
The Chest of Tools, Golden Rule, 
Factory Boy, Lying Jim. 
6 vols., 18mo, in box, $ 3,00, 


The Elmwood Series. 4 vols. 16mo. Bev- 
elled boards and gilt centre. 
Vol, 1. Mill Agent. Vol. 8. Qut of Prison. 
Vol, 2. Horace Welford. Vol. 4. The Huntingdons, 
The four volumes in a neat box, $ 5.00. 


The Brook-Side Series. By AUNT HATTIE, 
Vol. 1. The Hole in the Pocket. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Tilustrated. 
Vol. 2. Stopping the Leak. Tilus- 
trated. 
Vol, 3. Lost but Found. 
Vol. 4. Fashion and Folly. 
The four volumes in a neat box, $ 5.00. 


1 vol., 16mo, 


Waiting at the Cross. A Book of Devo- 
tion. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with 
photographic title-page. 

1 vol, square 18mo, $1.50, 


YOUNG & CO., 
24 CorNuHILL, Boston, Mass. 


A. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


~~ EEE 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS, 





Offers advantages for securing a thorough musical education, unsurpassed by any 
music-school in this country. It employs the most eminent musicians in every depart- 
ment. Instructions on the 


Piano-Forte, Organ, and every Orchestral Instrument, 
and in Vocal Culture, 


LECTURES, CONCERTS, ORATORIO REHEABSALS 


each once a week. Elementary instruction three times a week. 


THESE ARE FREE TO PUPILS. 


Through its wide-spread connections, the Conservatory enjoys unusual facilities for 
procuring situations for its pupils, many of whom are now occupying first-class posi- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

Winter term commences November 29. Send for Circular. From the Publishing 
Department are issued , 


“THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS,” 


a most valuable auxiliary to the vocal teacher, well known for their employment in the 
public schools of Boston, Chicago, and other cities, and in seminaries and families all 
over the land. 


THE 


“LIFE AND TIMES OF ADOLF BERNHARD MARX,” 


a lecture by A. Kielblock, an interesting treatise for students. Price, in paper covers, 
25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


SHEET MUSIC, ORATORIO BOOKS, STANDARD MUSICAL 
WORKS, AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
GENERALLY 


SELECTED WITH CARE, AND SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





Aew Cugland Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 


will publish immediately j 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE BOOKS. 


a I 
By the author of “German Prose Writers,” ‘‘ Reason in Religion,’’ etc. 


The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. 


By Rev. F. H. HEDGE, D.D. I vol. 16mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. 
The scholarly attainments of this distinguished divine, and the great study which marks all his 
productions, will give especial prominence to this representative religious volume. 











2 


Je 


A Companion Volume to “‘ Madame Swetchine’s Life.” 


The Writings of Madame Swetchine. 


Edited by the COUNT DE FALLOUX. Translated from the French by Harriet W. Preston. 1 vol. 
16mo. Cloth, gilt. Uniform with the “ Life.” Price, $ 1.50. 
The great popularity which the ‘* Life of Madame Swetchine” has attained — it being now in its 
Sixth Edition — will cause a demand for the “ Writings ” of this remarkable and saintly woman. Its 
pure devotional character will be sure to win admirers. 





3. 
By the author of “ On the Heights,’ “The Country-House on the Rhine,” “ Edelweiss.” 
German Tales. 


By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. With an introduction by C. C. Shackford. 1 vol. Square 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $ 1.00. 
CONTENTS. — Christian Gellert’s Last Christmas; The Step-Mother; Benigna ; Rudolph and 
Elizabeth ; Erdmutha, 
Kr 


This forms the seventh in Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ * Handy-Volume Series.” 


4. 








The Woman who Dared. 


Apoem. By EPES SARGENT, Esq. 1 elegant 16mo volume, Cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. 
This is a domestic narrative poem, in blank verse, illustrating one phase in the great question of the 
day. * Woman’s Rights.” 
What the heroine of this poem “dared” to do, was to “ pop the question,” and the felicitous and 
somewhat sensational manner of the narrative is destined to make the poem famous in literature. 
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By the author of the ‘ Susy Books,” “ Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings,” “ Flower of the 
Family,” etc. 
Nidworth, and his Three Magic Wands. 


By Mrs. ELIZABETH PRENTISS. With frontispiece. I vol. 16mo, Cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25. 
Young folks will all be delighted with the new book written for them by, this popular writer. 
Nidworth’s Three Magic Wands brought him Riches, Knowledge, and Love, and his experience of 

life under the influence of each is well portrayed. 








Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS publish these very popular books. 
Ecce Homo. $1.50. 
Ecce Deus. $1.50. 
Heaven our Home. $1.25. 
Meet for Heaven. $1.25. 
Life in Heaven. $1.25. 
Where is the City? $1.50. 
The Prince of the House of David. $2.00. 
The Pillar of Fire. $2.00. 
The Throne of David. $2.00. 





All of our books mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the advertised price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Hublishers wand Booksellers, 


DEALERS IN 


RELIGIOUS, THEOLOGICAL, AND SABBATH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE, 


38 & 40 Cornhill, . . ° ‘ ° Boston. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 








Messrs, D. LOTHROP & Co. have made special arrangements to keep constantly for sale a full 
assortment of all Books of the American Tract Societies, American Sunday School Union, and all new 
and desirable Books for Sunday Schools of other Societies and Publishers, so that a Complete 
Variety of the latest and best Sunday School Books published in the 
United States may now be selected in one store upon as favorable terms as they could be ob- 
tained at the various places of publication. Catalogues, or an assortment of books from which to 
select, sent when desired. Orders sent by letter will have our personal attention, thus saving com- 
mittees the expense of a journey in order to get good books. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. The most complete and elegantly 


printed 12mo edition in the market. Price, $2.00. In Turkey Morocco, tinted paper, $4.50. 





THE PRIZE SERIES in Eight Elegant Volumes. $1.50 per vol. 


In May, 1868, a premium of $500 was offered for the best story of required character and length. 
In response to this offer, nearly a hundred MSS. answering the terms of the advertisement, were 
received. The Prize Committee commenced their work Oct. Ist, reading over twenty thousand pages. 
of manuscript. Feb. Ist, 1869, they awarded the premium to ANDY LUTTRELL. Seven other MSs., 
receiving high commendation from the committee have been purchased, and are published under the 
general name of the 


“FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE STORIES.” 


I. Andy Luttrell. By CLARA VANCE. , VI. Aunt Matty, and her Young 
ll. Shining Hours. By PAUL MORAINE. Friends. By MABEL HAZELTON. 
Ilf. Master and Pupil. By E. D. K. | VIL. Light from the Cross. By ANNIE 
IV. Sabrina Hacket, By EMILY L. SAy- | M. LAWRENCE. 


BROOK. H 


Vv. May Bell. By HERBERT NEwsurRY. | VII. Contradictions; or, High Life at 
(In press.) } Edgerton. By A. K. D. 


THE RAINY DAY STORIES. 


Illustrated. Muslin. 75 cents per vol. 


Rainy Day at School. By MaDaA. 
Birthday Present, and other Stories. By MARY LATHAM CLARK. 


MRS. CHILD'S STORIES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Five volumes in a neat box. Muslin. 75 cents per vol. 
I. The Boy’s Heaven, and other Stories. |.II[. The Christ-Child. 


Il The Adventures of Jamie and | IV. Making Something. 
Jeannie. V. Good Little Mitty. 


LIFE-WORK OF THE SAVIOUR Ss or, Lessons for Every Sunday in 
Year. For Adults. By Rev. Dr. BALL. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY: or, The “Story of Jesus,” for Children. By 
Mary LATHAM CLARK, 


XP The Publishers refer to the Religious Press of the country for cordial commendations of their 
bovks. Catalogues sent on application, and all orders promptly supplied at lowest cash prices. 


D.LOTHROP & CO., 38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 
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CHRISTIAN CIFT-BOOKS. | 


Printed on tinted paper ; bound in rich morocco cloth. 
THE “GOLDEN TRUTH” SERIES. 


COMPILED BY MRS. CHARLOTTE A. MEANS. 


I. Words of Hope. 4to. $2.00. 

This is a judicious selection of many of the best thoughts of the most eloquent and eminent writers, 
treating subjects which are in themselves ** words of hope ”’ to the suffering and sorrowing. 
II. Golden Truths. 4to. $2.00. 


This is a precious volume, aptly illustrating the motto of the title-page, *‘ A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The aim of the compiler has been to gather from the words of 
the great and good such extracts as would strengthen, cheer, teach, comfort, and bless devout, earnest 
souls, and aid them in attaining the rest in ‘* the Heavenly Home” at last. 

III. Living Thoughts. 4to. $2.00. 

A beautiful volume, filled with choice reading matter in.prose and poetry, — selections from the 

writings of the able divines, and lyric writers of the day. 


CROSS AND CROWN SERIES. 


Three vols. 4to, Tinted paper. 
— eee 
I. Life’s Morning; 


Or, Counsel and Encouragement for Youthful Christians. By the author of “ Life’s Evening,” 
‘6 Life’s Quiet Hours,” etc. to. 1.50. 

II. Life's Evening; 
> —— for the Aged. By the author of ‘ Life’s Morning,” ** Life’s Quiet Hours,’’ etc. 

to. $1.50. 

III. Life’s Quiet Hours; 
Being Quiet Hints for Young and Old. By the author of ‘ Life’s Morning,’’ “ Life’s Evening,”’ 
etc. 4to. $ 1.50. 

The above books are compiled in a vein of deep religious fervor, by writers of culture and expe- 
rience, and no more fitting or beautiful works can be placed in the hands of the young, the middle- 
aged, and the old, to teach the duties and beauties of a Christian life. 

XP Sold by all Booksellers, aud sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 149 Washington St., Boston. 











AN ELEGANT REPRINT OF A 
RARE TRACT ON WITCHCRAFT. 





Some Mifcellany 
GRAS PTR AL ICRA S 


On our prefent Debates refpecting 
Witchcrafts, in a Dialogue 
Between S. & B. 


By P. E. and J. A. 


Philadelphia, Printed by William Bradford, for Hezekiah Ufper. 
1692. 











A fac-simile reprint of this very rare and curious work was given in the July number of the Con- 
gregational Quarterly. An edition of only One Hundred Copies, in quarto form, 24 pages, tinted paper, 
and elegantly printed, has been issued Many of these copies have already been taken by ‘: book-fan- 
ciers” ; a few still remain. 


XX Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents, 
ADDRESS 


EDITORS CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best. The Cheapest. The Most Popular. | 


Figst STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. ; 
NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY ... 
New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY . 
NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
NEW PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY (inpress). 
This series, s0 well known to Aimerican teach- 
ers, has been recently revised. 
tions have been brought in all cases directly oppo- 
site the Map to which they refer, and have been 


$ 0.45 
0.90 


1.75 


curtailed sufficiently to admit in the Intermediate | 


a well-condensed Summary of Phy=ical Geography, 
— and in the Grammar-School very full details of 
the Physical Geography of our own country, as 
well as a simple and practicable system of Map- 
Drawing. The engravings have been executed by 
our best artists ; they, as well as the typography, 


will speak for themselves. The magnificent Maps | 


are the result of much experiment and labor, to 
which the publishers point with pride as the most 
beautiful specimens in this line of art ever offcred to 
the American public. 

The works are pronounced to surpass all others— 

Ist. In philosophic arrangement. 

Qd. In the gradual progression of their steps. 

3d. Jn presenting one thing at a time. 

4th. In the adaptation of each part to its intend- 

ed grade of scholarship. 


5th. In the admirable mode they prescribe for | 


memorizing the contents of a Map. 

6th. In the explanations and directions for de- 
scribing the natural divisions of the earth. 

jth. In their judicious selection of facts. 

8th. In the appropriate and instructive character 
of their illustrations, 

9th. In consistency between maps and text. 

10th. In the introduction into the maps of such 
places only as are mentioned in the book. 

llth. In the clear representation of every fact, and 
the analytical precision with which each 
branch of the subject is kept distinct. 

12th. In being at once practical, systematic, and 


complete, philosophical in arrangement, and | 


progressive in development of the subject. 
QUACKENBOS’S ARITHMETICS. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC . . -* . $0.30 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC . . ¥ 0.45 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC ° ° 0.50 
PRACTICAL ARITHMRTIC . : . 
KEY TO PRACTICAL (for teachers’ use). 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC (in press). 


gratifying success, 


among which we may mention Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Syracuse, and Albany. They have also heen 
officially adopted by the common schouls of New 
York, The following points of excellence are 
claimed for this universally popular series ; — 


x discussions of many important sub- ’ peru 
mt ae ig | are respectfully invited to address us on matters 


jects omitted by other authors. 


od. T they are up to the times, exhibiting | 5 
we. "That y : . g | publications, 


the commercial usages of the day. : 

3d. They are superior to all other arithme- 
tics in the exactness and clearness of their defini- 
tions, rules, explanations, and analysis. 

4th. In the attention given to the business mat- 
ters of life. —such as Bookkeeping, Insurance, 
Taxes, Securities, etc., etc. These are omitted 
by some authors, and only glanced at by others. 


| ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 
| First LESSONS IN COMPOSITION . 


The Map Ques- | 


| of learning. 


1.00 | 
| They are rapidly displacing all others in the best 
| schools and colleges in this country, and teachers 

Although but a short time before the American | 
public, these Arithmetics have met with most | 

‘T'hey are in exciusive use in 

a number of the public schools of the country. | 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO. 
SITION. By G. P. QUACKENBOs, LL. D. 
PRIMARY GRAMMAR. $ 0.50 
° 1,00 
0.90 
COURSE OF COMP. AND RHETORIC 1.75 

QUACKENBOS’s GRAMMARS have met with 
most flattering success. They give general satis~ 
‘action. The FIRST BOOK (or PRIMARY) awakens 
the interest of the child, teaching him to think and 
to understand, and giving a direct practical apph- 
cation to every abstract principle. 

QUACKENBOs’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR is one 


| of his most successful productions. Every teaclier 


knows how much is gained by a judicious arrange- 
ment of topics, an inductive advance from what 
is kuown to what is unknown. This is Mr. 
Quackenbos’s great forte, — as exhibited in all his 
school-books, and particularly in this Grammar. 
For instance, he approaches definitions by means 
of preliminary illustrations, which make their ab- 
stract language intelligible while it is in process 
j So, instead of reserving the Rules 
of Syntax, he introduces them as they are needed, 
in connection with etymological parsing. 
QUACKENBOS’s COMPOSITION and his CoM- 


| POSITION AND RHETORIC are known to every 


teacher, and, at this late day, need no further ad- 
vertisement. They have no successful competitor 
in the American market. 


HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES. 
INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK . 
ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR . 


| LATIN GRAMMAR , . . . 


LATIN REAVER , . c . . 
INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE , 
FIRST GREEK Book . .. a 

This series has received the unqualified com- 
mendation of many of the most eminent classical 
professors and teachers in our country, and is al- 
ready in use in every State of the Union, and, 
indeed, in nearly all our leading classical institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


| Each volume, as it has issued from the press, 
| has been received with a degree of enthusiasm 


unsurpassed in our experience with text-books. 
The publication of the series marks, it is believed, 
an era in the classical education of our country. 


and school-officers are earnestly urged to examine 
them critically before adopting a series for their 
institutions. We feel convinced they furnish a 
better course of elementary classical instruction 
than can elsewhere be found in our language. 


XX Specimen copies of any of the above works 


| will be mailed post-paid, to teachers and school- 
| officers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


Teachers, Superintendents, and school-officers 


connected with the introduction and use of our 
Immediate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with which we are favored, 
and the most satisfactory terms will be made for 
introduction. A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
embracing all our reliable aud popular text- books 
will be mailed, postage prepaid, on application to 
us. Persons ordering are requested to be particu- 
lar to give their post-office address in full. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW, Agent for New England, 
At LEE & SHEPARD’S Bookstore, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 





WHITTIER’S . COMPLETE POEMS. 
Merrimack Edition, from new electrotype plates, 
uniform with Whittier’s Pfose Works and the 
Farringford Tennyson. 2 Vols. 16mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; Half calf, $9.00; Antique mor., $ 12.00. 
“Criticism recognizes: Whittier as one of the 

noblest and most inspiring of American singers 
and forces,—a man whose nature lénds to his 
genius such a moral charm that the diffusion of 
his works tends to serve the cause of essential 
taste and beauty no less than the cause of truth 
and righteousness.”” — Boston Transcript. 


LIFE OF WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
DOR. By JoHN FORSTER. 1 vol. ovo, 
CioM, $3.50; Half calf, $6.00. 

“ This is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
books of the season. To the scholar, Lander must 
always be one of the most interesting names in 
English literature. His magnificent mastery of 
English, alike in prose and poetry; his capaci 





of permanent and valuable fiction, and it is in 
response to a healthy lasting demand that the pub- 
lishers have decided to put. her books beside their 
admirable editions of Reade and Thackeray that 
have met with such universal commendation. 
‘The series will be one of the editions that will be 
known throughout the land.” — Cleveland Leader. 





*- THE MOST FASCINATING VOLUMES OF 
THE YEAR.” 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DI- 
ARY. 2 vols. Cloth, $ 4.00; Half calf, $7.50. 
‘‘The volumes which treat of him are, like 

himself when he was among us, irresistible, — to 
be attended to whether you will or no; and worth 
the attention, because brimful of anecdote, inci- 
dent, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, 
sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bold specula- 
tion, and religious feeling, lovely in its conception 
and practice.”? — The Atheneum (London), 





brain ; his fertile fancy ; his generous sympathies, 
usually running into absurdity ; his keen, though 
often harsh, analysis of human nature, —all these 
are famous ; nor ought his waywardness, caprice, 
ill-temper, and obstinacy as a man to check our 
free praise for his lofty genius. His intense dra- 
matic power, his precision and e ding beauty of 
expression, his exhaustless wealth of vocabulary 

his great erudition — all these come back to mind 
in turning these leaves, where, however, as is 
fit, we have biography rather than criticism, and 
details of personal. life, experiences, and opinions 
rather than citations from his poems. As a piece 
of biographic work this book is admirable, and 
the modesty and good sense of the author add not 
a little to its great charm.”? — Galary. 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS OF F. W. ROBERTSON, of 
Brighton. New Popular Edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. Cloth, $3.00; Half calf, $7.00. 


“The literary and Christian ity have 








“ A MASTERPIECE OF CRITICISM.” 


LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH. By E. P.WHIPPLE., $175. 
*¢ The author has thoroughly studied the period 

of which he writes, and brings to this ctlena- 

tion of a closely inquisitive survey keenness of 
insight, vivid description and characterization, 
brilliancy of wit and cleat-cut sharpness of state- 
ment, thus crowding his pages with a succession 
of sentences flashing with meaning. Taken as a 
whole, the volume comprises a searching and com- 
plete review of a time in the history of letters 
memorable for its great names among poets, dram- 
atists, philosophers, and 3 and since to 
trained critical powers of a high order are added 
an apt style, pointed and brisk in its rich and varied 
diction, the scholarly disquisitions have nothing 
of dryness or prosy elaborateness about them. 

They charm by their nervous vivacity ; they in- 

struct by their acute suggestiveness and well- 

considered judgments.” — Boston Transcript. 








decided that Mr. Robertson’s sermons possess the 
quality of suggestiveness in an eminent degree. 
They are sermons which stimulate thought, and 
almost bet je in the right direction. Some. have 
questioned the orthodoxy of the author, but there 
is little in these writings to give ground for such a 
criticism. His influence upon the people of Brigh- 
ton, especially the lower classes, was immense. 
Infidels were won to Christianity by his preach- 
ing, and fifteen hundred working-men walked in 
sad procession to his grave. The words which 
won such a tribute will not soon pass into obliv- 
ion.”? — New York Observer, 

‘We have never read sermons so fresh and 
genial in their tone; at once so rich in thought, 
tender in feeling, and eloquent in utterance.’?? — 
Christian Watchman and Reflectur. - 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND.LETTERS, 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE. New Pop- 
ular Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 
Half calf, $3.00. 


‘An admirable biography of one of the noblest 
and wisest of modern preachers. It should be in 
every Christian household, as well as the remark- 
able Sermons which have won the heartiest praise 
from Christians of every name. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Author's 

Household Edition. 5 vols. $1.00 each. 

‘“ Uniform with the charming household editions 
of Reade and Thackeray, which have already 
gladdened the hearts of the reading world. ‘ Adam 
Bede ’ is not only the best of George Eliot’s books, 
but one of the very best novels of recent times. 

Romola’ and ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ put the 
name of our authoress far up among the writers 








OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. 
By C. C, COFFIN. - Eighth Thousand. With 
several Maps and 100 ['lustrations. $ 3,00. 


s¢ Mr. Coffin and wife went ‘ round the world’ 
together, travelling always. eastward until they 
returned to the aga of departure, and what. they 
saw is Pere gf narrated in the volume, with a 
great number of sketches to give additional dis- 
tinctness to the impressions conveyed by the nar- 
rative. ‘Our New Way Round the World’ isa 
very agreeable way in Mr. Coffin’s pleasant pages, 
and we cordially recommend it to all stay-at-home 
travellers, while to actual travellers its hints and 
information will be of much value.’? — Cleveland 
Herald. 





SERMONS. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
16mo. $2.00. 

‘¢ These sermons display the most vivid sympa- 
thy with the intellectual life of our time, with 
scientific inquiry and artistic aspiration. The 
preacher neither delivers wearisome platitudes 
nor obtrudes novel theories when there seems to 
be no need of them. But he applies, very forcibly, 
to the circumstances of the day the direct teaching 
of the New Testament and the symbolism of the 
Old. He shoots his arrow at the head of commer- 
cial dish ty, at conventionality, at the follies 
of fashion, at the love of outward show, at self- 
isolation, at neglect of the poor. He is moved 
by an enthusiasm of humanity that has little in 
common with the virulence of parties and the 
dogmatism of the sects. His teaching deals with 
the general life'of men; alike with the great cri- 
sis of feeling, and ‘ the trivial round, the common 
talk.’ ?? — London Spectator. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 





National Orations. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


Containing all his Public Orations and Speeches, 
prepared under his supervision. A new Portrait 
on Steel is in preparation fur this edition. Tv be 
4 only by subscription. Two volumes ready this 
all. . 

From the leading men of all parts of the coun- 
try. we have received letters commendatory of 
the publication of Mr. Samner’s Orations and 
Speeches. - His intimate connection with the leg- 
islation of this. country for nearly a generation, 
and the active part he has taken in it, — being for 
nearly his whole public life a Leader, — necessi- 
tates, fur a cofrect understanding of our National 
history, an authorized edition of his great efforts. 

The Publishers therefore take peculiar pleasure 
in announcing this great work. 


National Sermons. 
Sermons, Letters, & Speeches 
on Slavery and its War, 


From the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill to 
the Inauguration of President Grant. By REV. 
GILBERT HAVEN. Crown, 8vo. Tinted pa- 
r, bevelled boards, gilt top, $ 2.50. 
ev. Mr. Haven is the Editor of “ Zion’s Her- 
ald,” one of the oldest Methodist. papers in the 
United States ; one of the foremost preachers in 
that denomination, a leading contributor to the 
“ Independent,”* a cultivated writer, an eloquent 
peaker, and a p ive, unflinching, uncom- 
promising patriot. , 
The contents of this volume are varied and at- 
tractive. They cover the whole ground of 


The Greatest of our National Controversies, 


in its most exciting period. ‘The titles of the dis- 
courses eXprese their character. [t is the only 
volume that gives the oe in its regular connec- 
tion with the American Conflict, and is as indis- 
pensable to the complete history of the times as 
the speeches of Phillips or Sumner. 


“« A striking and an_original work: that will 
be read with deep interest by every inquiring 


mind.” 
CREDO. 
I vol. 16mo, $ 1.50. 

In the yore of the fandango of spiritualism, 
witcheraft, biology, hallucination et id omne genus 
of this imposing age, it is like an oasis in the desert 
to read this book, It is well written, and the an- 
thor handles every subject he touches in a sensible 
and practical manner.”’ — Church Union. 

Scenes in Heaven. 
The Gates Wide Open; 

Or, Scenes in Another World. By GEorGE 

Woop, Author of ** Peter Schlemihl in Amer- 

ica.” lvol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

**The interest which Miss Phelps’s book. has 
awakened is sure to secure a large circulation for 
this. It promises more than hers. The gates are 
forced ‘ wide open,’ and the bold and curious are 
invited to enterin. It is in the same line... .. 
It is quite as probable, quite as rational, quite as 
intellectual, quite as exciting, quite as satisf: 
in all that it says of another world... . 
purely imaginative. 
— Hours at Home. 
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It rests on no basis of fact,” 





Good Music for Church and Sunday School, 


which ali-can sing. 


For the Church. 


EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


JUBILANT VOICES. 


By B. F. BAKER and D. F, HODGEs. 
A New Church Music Book, adapted to the wants 
of Choirs, Musical Associations, Conventions, 
Singing Schools, and Home Circle, 
ENTIRELY NEW MUSIC. * 
Graceful Melodies, 
Attractive Harmonies, 
Available Tunes. 
It contains the compositions of a greater num- 
ber of writers than any similar book, and conse- 
quently more variety. 
The part-songs, quartettes, glees, &c., are un- 
surpassed by any book. 
Price, $ 1.50. 


For the Sunday School. 


‘SWORDS AND MUSIC THAT ALL CAN ENJOY.” 


SABBATH SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 
By LEONARD MARSHALL, J. C. PROCTOR, and 
SAMUEL BURNHAM. 

This is a book of 176 pages, printed on clear, 
thick, white paper, strongly bound, and containing 
nearly 

150 New Tunes, 
** Made to be suing,”’ and such as children love ; 
49 Familiar Hymns, 
With the first line of the melody, occupying but 
ten pages ; together with 
Suggestive Concert Exercises. 
Thus making SABBATH SONGS the ‘most complete 
as well as the best Sunday School Hymn Book yet 
published. 

Price, 30 cents, paper ; 35 cents, boards. 

Single copies of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Specimen pages sent to 
any address free. 


To be published in November. 
The Sunday School Concert. 


A BOOK OF 


Suggestive and Practical Exercises for the Concert, 
By JOHN C. PROCTOR and SAMUEL BURNHAN, 
Assistant Editors of * Sabbath Songs.”’ 


The above will contain 26 Exercises, with the 
appropriate music. Price, $ 1.50. 


My Infant Class, and How I 
Conduct it. 


Catechism, Blackboard, Song, and Story. 
By JoHN C. PRocTOR. 

Associate Editor of ‘* Sabbath Songs’ and ** The 
Sunday School Concert.” 

The above will contain selections from the au- 
thor’s lessons to his Infant Class at the “* Parker 
Street Mission School ” and *‘ Highland Church,”’ 
and will also include many Hymns and Tunes. 

Price, $1.50. 
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